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INTRODUCTION 


djn the second half of the eighteenth century the East India 
Oompany desired the annexation of several islands on the western 
coast of India. These were Salsette, Bassein, Kcnery, Hog, 
Elephanta and Karanja. These were then occupied by the 
Marathas and the East India Company hoped that it might 
be possible to acquire these territories by peaceful means. 
In March 1768 the authorities of the Company wrote to the 
Bombay Government, “We cannot directly point out the mode 
of doing it, but rather wish they could be obtained by purchase 
than war”^. Next year, the Bombay Government opened 
negotiations with the Poona Government and the Court 
of Directors observed that it was ‘a very proper measure’. 
Salsette and Bassein with their dependencies and ‘the Marattas 
proportion of the Surat provinces’ were all that the East India 
Company sought for in western India. The Court advised the 
Bombay Government that they should be ‘ever watchful’ to 
obtain these territories and they should have this in view in 
all their ‘treaties, negotiations and military operations’^. The 
negotiations with the Marathas did not produce the desired 
result and the project was temporarily abandoned. 

^The possession of the islands was considered necessary by 
the East India Company for the defence of Bombay and the 
matter was revived four years later. Thomas Mostyn arrived 
from England in 1772 with instructions from the Court 
of Directors that he should immediately negotiate with Peshwa 
Madhav Rao “for certain advantages to the settlements on the 
coasts of Malabar and above all for the cession of the islands, 
Salsette and Bassein, which added so much to the security and 
value of Bombay.” Mostyn was no stranger to India. He 
had visited Poona in 1759 as a member of Price’s mission. 
Again, in 1767, Mostyn was sent to Poona Court by the Bombay 
Government for preventing the Marathas from joining Haidar 
Ali and the Nizam. 
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In liis tliird visit to Poona in 1772 Mostyn was instructed to 
‘penetrate into any design’ of the Marathas which might afiect 
the Company’s possessions in Bengal or in the Carnatic and 
try to obtain tlic cession of SaL^Uc, Basscin and Karanja. The 
English were willing to cede Fort Victoria to tlic Marathas, 
if necessary, and also promise not to oppose their annexation 
of the Sidi island of Rajpuri.^ He was also advised to try to 
^secure the Maratha share of the Surat revenue and promote 
friendly relations between tlic East India Company and the Poona 
Government.’ Mostyn was to conciliate the Peshwa's ministers 
and become fully acciuaintcd with the intrigues of the Peshwa’s 
court and the Peshwa’s temper. For this purpbse he was 
authorised to spend the necessary amount. 

Mostyn left Bombay for Poona on tJie 29th September and 
arrived there on the 9tii October. TJie Peshwa, who was then 
seriously ill, was resting at Theur, a small village, about 13 miles 
from Poona. The Peshwa’s brother, Narayan Rao, Sakharam 
Bapu and other principal ministers were with him. On October 
13 the Peshwa sent compliments to Mostyn and informed him 
through Ramaji Chitnis that as he was too ill to see the British 
agent, he would be received at the Durbar by lus brother Narayan 
Rao. The reception took place on October 16 when Mostyn 
presented the Company's letter to Narayan Rao. Next day, 
Ramaji Chitnis again saw Mostyn and discussed the affairs of 
Janjira.’' He wanted to know whether the English would help 
the Sidis if the Marathas attacked them. Mostyn gave an 
evasive answer and explained that as he was not acquainted 
with all the details he could not judge which party w'as right. 
He informed the Bombay Government that as the Peshwa was 
seriously ill, the Marathas were hardly likely to come to a deci- 
sion and it would be premature to discuss the matter v'ith them. 
On October 18 Mostyn was invited to a dinner with Narayan 
Rao. On October 19 he was informed by Sakharam Bapu 
that the Poona Government agreed to receive him as ‘Resident 
for the Company’.® In the afternoon of the same day Mostyn 
saw Nana Farnavis who confirmed what Sakharam Bapu had 
told him. Mostyn reported these conversations to the Bombay 
•Government and observed, “From the best infoimation I can 
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[procure, the Marattahs will not this year undertake any expedi- 
tion, at least n oFun tirtlie'' recovery' or demise of Madah Row”.’ 

The ”Peshwa, lioweverj neve^r ' recovere'd froin~ Ihs iiTnVs^7 
His last days were extremely painful. His wife Ramabai per- 
formed severe austerities for his recovery. Sakliaram Bapu 
■and Nana Farnavis kept him constant company and were 
enjoined to place Narayan Rao on the Peshwa’s gadi and 
■conduct the affairs of the state. Madhav Rao died pn 
NovembeL_18r®' 

i The results of Peshwa Madhav Rao’s death are said to hav e 
beerThidre latal tothe Maratha Empire than the battle of Panipat . 
This was largely due to the ambition of the late Peshwa’s uncle ' 
Raghunath Rao. In 1768 he had taken up arms against the 
■ Peshwa. He was, however, defeated and confined at the 
’ Peshwa’s palace, where for sometime a close watch was kept 
•over him.® Six months before his death, Madhav Rao desired 
'to make it up with his uncle and begged him to forget the past 
tand take care of young Narayan Rao after he was gone. But 
[his appeal did not apparently soften Raghunath Rao’s heart. 
[Six weeks before the Peshwa’s death, Raghunath Rao escaped 
Ifrom Poona. Mostyn learnt that Raghunath Rao had contac- 
ted his friends Rajaram Pant Karkun, Madhu Pant Goliah, 
Kesho Pant Goliah and Ramchandra Pant and asked them to 
raise ten thousand horse for seizing Poona.^® These men, 
[however, were immediately captured by the Poona Government. 
•Raghunath Rao was also seized at Tulapur and taken back to 
Poona. 

The obsequies of the late Peshwa were performed at Theur. 
There was an attempt at reconciliating Raghunath Rao ; Narayan 
-Rao promised to work amicably and agreed to follow the advice 
-of his uncle.^^ But soon after their arrival at Poona, troubles 
-Started again.^® Raghunath Rao was unwilling to accompany 
Narayan Rao to Satara for receiving the Peshwa’s robes from 
'the Raja of Satara. He insisted on having a separate fief of 
-25 lakhs to which Narayan Rao did not agree. At last Raghu- 
nath Rao was persuaded by his wife Anandi Bai to give up his 
‘demand. On the 13th December Narayan Rao received the 
irobes of investiture from the Raja of Satara. Sakharam Bapu 
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was invested with the office of administrator ; other officials 
were also confirmed in their respective posts. 

Mostyn had an audience with the new Peshwa on 1 January 
1773. He suggested that Nana Famavis and Ramaji Chitnis 
might be appointed to transact business with him, to which 
Narayan Rao agreed. On 3 January Ramaji Ohitnis had a 
talk with Mostyn about Broach. The English had occupied 
it in November 1772. Ramaji tried to find out if the English 
would part with Broach. Mostyn told him that his superiors 
would be advised to give up Broach if the Marathas could ofier 
some advantages in exchange of it.^® 

The political connection of the English Company with Broach 
dates from their capture of Suiat in 1759. There were certain 
claims of the Nawab of Surat upon the customs revenue of 
the port of Broach. These, together with a sum due to the 
English on account of an excessive levy of duties on cloth, the 
Nawab of Broach was called upon to pay. The Bombay- 
Govemment soon after thought it necessary to send a body of 
troops towards Broach in order to persuade the Nawab to- 
compliance. But this expedition failed and the attempt to- 
reduce the town was given up.^* In consequence, however, 
of these threatening designs, the Nawab (Mazad Khan) came 
down to Bombay to settle terms of agreement. The terms oF 
accommodation between him and the Bombay Government were, 
however, not easily settled. After the offer and refusal of several 
overtures,^® the Nawab was about to quit the Presidency, when, 
at last, on the 30th November, 1771, he was induced to sign 
a"^ treaty. The Nawab acknowledged himself indebted to the 
Bombay Government for the sum of four lakhs, which he 
promised to pay at stated periods. The English were to have 
a factory to the exclusion of all other Europeans except the 
Dutch, who had already estabUshed a factory there. Stipula- 
tions of military engagements were also arranged.^® 

Despite these apparent gains the Broach enterprise of the 
Bombay Government was severely condemned by the Court 
of Directors, and within a few months their censure was fully 
justified by the Nawab’s conduct. Morley, Resident at Broach,, 
met wth evasions from the Nawab when the time for the payment 
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<t)f the first instalment drew near. It seemed that the Nawab 
3iad no intention of fulfilling his engagements. The majority 
•of the members of the Bombay Select Committee then decided 
in favour of an expedition against the Nawab to restore the 
^credit of their arms which had suffered by the failure of the 
■first expedition.^’ WilUam Tayler, a member of the Bombay 
Select Committee, pointed out that the Bombay Government 
should not permit the infringement of the treaty ‘without imme- 
diate chastisement’ of the Nawab. He did not forget to allude 
to the commercial importance of Broach in the following words : 
■“Broach is the key to the rich Kingdom of Guzerat, where most 
'Of our European investment is provided, and from whence all 
the best cotton is brought for the consumption of India and 
'China” A force was accordingly despatched from Bombay 
in the beginning of November, 1772. The enterprise was success- 
ful ; Broach was stormed and captured on 18 November 1772 
■with the loss of an able commander, Col. Wedderburn, who 
•was killed during the attack on the fort.^® 

It was against this background that Mostyn discussed the 
Broach affair at Poona. He was received in an audience of the 
■6th January, 1773. As Nana Farnavis was absent the discussion 
was carried on mainly by Sakharam Bapu. Haripant Phadke 
.and Ramaji Chitnis were also present. The discussion covered 
a wide range of subjects, e.g., Enghsh assistance to Sidi, detention 
-of Angria’s sons by the Enghsh, Haidar Ali and Broach.^® 
Sakharam Bapu told Mostyn that as the Marathas had claims 
on the entire country in the Deccan, Broach should be delivered 
•-up to them. He said that the Marathas could have easily taken 
Broach had they not been engaged in domestic disputes and 
liostihties with neighbouring states. Mostyn expressed his 
inabihty to deliver Broach and from the high tone m which 
Sakharam conducted the discussion, he concluded that he was 
not a friend of the English. 

On the same day Mostyn presented to Ramaji 'Chitnis a 
memorandums^ requesting him to procure necessary orders 
■from the Poona Government on the following points : 

1. Losses amounting to Rs. 30,915-3-50 sustained by the 
Bnglish merchants were to be paid by 1 “ ^ '"^Government. 
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Peshwa Madhav Rao had issued an order to Visaji Pant to paj? 
the above sum, but no payment had been made. 

2. Madhav Rao had ordered Visaji Pant to deliver 
to Byramji Hormasji a boat of about 200 candies^^ in heu oP 
liis grab, burnt by the late Subadar of Salsette. That order 
was not complied with. 

3. The boat belonging to Nasarvanji Modi was not yet 
given up to him, though an order to this effect had been proem ed - 
from Peshwa Madhav Rao. 

4. Madhav Rao had ordered the Subadar of Karanja tO’ 
remove the fishing stakes fixed by the Kolis of that place to the- 
prejudice of the English. But the Subadar refused compliance; 
Visaji Pant also issued an order to that purpose, but it was not 
carried out. 

5. The Governor of Bombay had written to the late Peshwa 
desiring him to issue an order to his officer at Anjanvel for the 
delivery of the “Ruparal” and her cargoes belonging to Monakjee 
Modi of Surat. But Madhav Rao issued an order only for the 
delivery of the ship stores, saying he could not give up the cargo • 
till he had enquired into the affair. Even this order was not 
carried out by the local officer. 

On the 24th January Ramaji Chitnis sent an order for the- 
delivery of the vessel (but not its cargo) belonging to Monakjee 
Modi, detained at Anjanvel. With regard to the Kofis of' 
Karanja, the Marathas agreed to the Bombay Government’s 
request. To the other three articles Visaji Pant raised 
objections. 

The capture of Broach by the English irritated Fateh Sing 
Gaikwad who had some interest in it. Through his vakil, Balaji 
Naik Berriah, he requested assistance from the Poona Court."®' 
In a letter dated 27 December 1772 Mostyn infoimed the Bombay 

Council as follows : “ Futty Sing had made application 

to this court for assistance against us at Broach ; as yet no answer 
has been given liim, nor do I believe the Durbar will venture 
to assist him ; the place is of importance to this Court as well 
/as to Futty Sing ; for by what I can learn, it is the key into the . 
Guzerat country, from whence they both draw considerable, 
revenues.”®'* 
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Despite the reluctance of the Poona Court Fateh Sing did 
not hesitate to make a show of force for the recovery of Broach. 
The English troops erected a battery at Jedeseer village, about 
four miles from Broach. Fateh Sing with five thousand troops 
was quartered at a distance of about three Kos from the battery. 
The communication between Broach and Surat was suspended 
by Fateh Sing’s order. Two English Pattamars, while going 
from Surat to Broach, were killed.^® Fateh Sing’s warlike efforts, 
however, made no impression upon the English ; hence he offered 
to them for the cession of Broach the sum of six lakhs, three 
of which were to be paid in ready money and the remainder 
in two equal payments of a lakh and a half each, together with 
an annual sum of 60,000 rupees out of the revenues of Surat 
City .2'’' The English rejected this offer, considering it inadequate 
to the real value of their new acquisition. At last an agreement 
was concluded with Fateh Sing by Price on 12 January 1773, 
by which Fateh Sing was to receive the same share of the revenues 
of Broach as he enjoyed before the English took the place.^'^ 

On the 16th January Ramaji Chitnis told Mostyn that, as 
the Peshwa would hke to get possession of Broach, he would 
give ‘whatever Futty Sing offered.’ Mostyn wanted to know 
the real intention of the Poona Durbar as he felt liimself annoyed 
by their ‘shuffling behaviour’. The same proposal about Broach 
was repeated on behalf of the Peshwa by Ramaji Chitnis on the 
26th January, but it could not be complied with as Mostyn 
knew that an agreement had already been reached between 
English and Fateh Sing.^s It is alleged that the Poona Durbar 
^wrote a letter to Fateh Sing asking him to break the treaty which 
he had lately concluded with the Enghsh,^® Mostyn did not 
forget to allude to this in his talks with Ramaji. He hinted that 
an exchange of the place was the most likely means by which 
the Marathas could get Broach. On hearing this proposal 
through Ramaji, Sakharam Bapu became wild with fury and 
observed that an exchange of places was unthinkable when 
the English could have disposed of it to Fateh Sing and directed 
him to return it to the Marathas.®® 

Mostyn was disappointed at the attitude of the Poona 
Government. He believed that had Peshwa Madhav Rao died 
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before his arrival, ihc ruling party would never have agreed to 
the embassy. Towards the dose of January', 1773, Mostyn 
expressed his desire to withdraw to Bombay, as owing to the 
procrastinating spirit of the Poona Durbar he felt that nothing 
could be accomplished. Towards the middle of February' 
Mostyn was instructed by the Bombay Council to commuriicatc 
with the Bengal and Madras Presidencies respecting ‘the 
Company's interests at these places'.^* The Bombay Council 
was also surprised at Mostyn's proposal to retire to Bombay. 
They felt that his departure would be considered as a ‘virtual 
resignation' of the political concession made by Peshwa Madhav 
Rao and probably no other embassy would be admitted in near 
future. .Moreover, his continuance at Poona was felt necessary' 
because of the division in the Poona Durbar.^- The Bombay 
Council concluded. “You wilt remember that we have now 
the town and territory’ of Broach in our possession, which we 
might be induced to give up in addition to what the Hon’ble 
Company pointed out, provided the offers made by the Marattahs 

were adequate to the advantage they must reap from it 

A dispute between the Marathas and the Sidis had arisen 
out of the interpretation of an agreement made between Peshwa 
Madhav Rao and Sidi Yakut. Sidi Rahim on getting possession 
of power refused to accept these terras. In an intersdew with 
Mostyn on the 1 4th March Hari Pant and Ramaji Chitnis sought 
English help in taking possession of Janjira. Most3’n told them 
that the English could not break with the Sidis as they were friends 
for many years. The Maratha agents then placed before Mostyn 
three alternative proposals ; the English would take possession 
of Janjira or they would assist the Marathas in taking it, or the 
English would stand neutral and allow the Marathas a free 
hand. Mostyn did not give them ‘a direct ansu'er’, but agreed 
to refer the matter to the authorities in Bombay. The Bombay 
Government’s instructions dated the 26th September, 1772, 
had laid down that the English should not oppose the Marathas 
taking possession of Rajpuri from the Sidis if they were allowed 
possession of Salsette, Bassein, Karanja and other islands. This 
was not dixTilged by Mostyn, for reasons best explained in his 
diary : “as their (the Marathas) offers by no means coincide' 
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"with my Hon’ble Masters views, I avoided opening myself 
to them, or giving them the least intimation of our intentions ; 
for the doing it, until they bid fairer, will be giving them an 
-opportunity of entering into a private treaty with the Sciddee, 
which he most likely would readily do, had he any idea of our 
.•giving him up”.^* 

Mostyn was granted another audience with the Peshwa 
on 22 April 1773. Hari Pant and Ramaji Chitnis told him 
that by the treaty made with Chimnaji Appa the English had 
promised to stand neutral in case the Marathas broke with the 
Sidis. But the English were not inclined to stand neutral unless 
they were assured of substantial gain by the Marathas,®^ In 
•conformity yith his wishes Mostyn was allowed to raise some 
peons in Poona, but his request for a suitable house to live in 
-during the rainy season could not be complied with. Mostyn 
was to remain in Govind Shewram’s garden where he had been 
xesiding since his arrival at Poona.®® 

During Mostyn’s stay at Poona Mahadji Sindhia and other 
Maratha Chiefs were occupied in looldng after Emperor Shah 
Alam who had returned to Delhi and in collecting revenues 
from the north Indian districts, which had just passed under 
'Maratha rule. Shah Alam was pressed for money by the 
Marathas. As the Emperor had no money to spare, Tukoji 
Holkar and Visaji Krishna advised him to confer the office of 
Mfr Bakshi upon Zabita Khan. Zabita Khan also promised 
to pay the Marathas ten lakhs in cash if they succeeded in securing 
liim the post. This move was not liked_by_Mahadji Sindhia. 
Shah Alam also did not like Zabita Khan’s reinstatement to 
that office.®’ He had also begun to realise that the Marathas 
were bent upon territorial encroachments. At last he ordered 
his-ge neral Najaf Khan to drive the Marathas out of Delhi. 
Holkar and Visaji thereupon attacked Delhi (December 17, 

' 1772) and the Emperor was defeated. Polier wrote : “The 
rout or defeat was great, and would have been complete had 
not the two English battalions (under _Madg c) with a 3 of the 
King, stood their ground ffimly, and-at_ night covered the retreat 
with great resolution and tolerable order.”®® The Marathas 
.Thus became ‘perfect masters at the Court of Delhy’, obtained 
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an imperial saiiad for Kora and Allahabad and Zabita Khair 
Tvns appointed Mir Bakshi. 

The hiarathas then turned their attention to Oudh to take- 


possession of Kora and Allahabad; but Shnja-ud-daula reftised 
to give up these territories. He made frantic appeals^® to the 
English protectors at Calcutta and English forces under Colonel 
Cham pion and Sir Robert Barker joined him. The hfarat na . 
forces did not fare well in the battle of Ramghat-® There vras- 
now an open rupture between Visaji and Tukoji. each of them, 
blaming the other for this irreparable failure of Ivfaratha enter- 
prise in Hindusthan after three 3'ears of eSbrt (Feb. I770-Ivfa3' 
^,H773). In the month of Ivla5' the hlarathas themselves set out 
for the Deccan hy of Etawa and Kalpi.^ 

Janoji Bhosle of Nagpur died in Mzy 1112 .-- As he had- 
no children, he had adopted his nephew Raghuji, hfudaji’s 
son, and had appointed hfudaji the bo3''s guardian. After 
Janoji’s death, the boy’s claim was contested b3’ Sabaji, and his 
unjust claim was supported by the Poona Durbar.-® The 
Durbar’s decision was probabty inspired by the opposition 
of the Poona Court to Raghunath Rao. As Grant Duff writes : 
“Moodajee unfortunate^ for himself and his son, had hitherto 
maintained a connexion vith Raghunath Rao ; and his preten- 
y/'sions not being supported b3' Narrain Rao or his ministers, 
he could onl5' Ie\y troops and assert his cause by force of arms."’^ 
After a trifling skirmish, this fatricidal war came to be temporarib* 
adjusted and an agreement was arrived at b3^ v’hich Raghuji 
was to be recognised as the ruler of Nagpur and hludaji and 
Sabaji were to act jointty as Dewan.-® But the quarrel flared 
up again. Dariabai, the v.idow of Janoji. quitted Sabaji and 
joined hludaji and the}’ released Dewaji Pant from prison.^- 
The_ Poona Durbar sent Baloji Palande vrith three thousand 
soldiers to help Sabaji’" and took some preliminan’ precauticiiS 
to defend Poona lest Mudaji might come this wa}'. hiudaj; 


obtained the aid of Ismail KLhan Patan, Governor of Ellichpcre. 


plundered several rillages and proceeded to Burhanpur v-ith 
his troops. Nara3'an Rao was frightened and sent 'S'amanrac 
Patwardhan to Miraj instructing him to raise ten thousand 
soldiers.'^® Sabaji Bhosle, vith the help of Nizam Ali^v and 
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hi<^ mini'.tcr Rukn*\iil-d;\\ila, allackcd IdHchporo. Miulaji 
retaliated and captnred icti rams ; Sakaji had to retreat twelve 
miles from Mllichporc.-’' 


Haidar Ali tt>ok ftiH ailvarttape of tlic circuni'.tances v.hon 
the sitnaiie>n at Poona was too complicated to permit the 
Marathas t<' tnulerta.ke att c'.fwdith^'n aeainst hint. He ‘^ent 
his troopv to Ch.ita.Uinrp. and Sav ttnir a.m! pliindcic<i tlte di'-tricts 
ttenr Raolkond.dt.' ‘ He al'-.tt tlneatetted to afta.ck Sira. Mndpcie 
and Gurrantkon.da, The Mar-ith.'.'. ;e:',i •otr.c forces undser 
Nhth.ammad Yu'-nf ar.vl ‘Printhakiao Petite was apiminted te) 
cotmnand in tiiat tronhied part.-' Nar.ty.'.ft Rao asked Haidar 
to pay tlte a.ircars <>f triintic antontttirtp io fd kd.lis of rnpes'.. 


Haidar answered that the demand wonUl he ttret on tire rcCvora- 
tion of places cotniuctcd fw tlte k-.te Pc -hwa. Mmtit.iv Ra.o.- '’ 

The Porturnc«e started ifistnrhar.ee- in the Ronkan. The 
Peshwa sent reinforcements to Vnaydiire,.’’ Kri-hitaji Dhulajr 
attack'cd the Porinrncse and drove them ha.ck to Ma.lwan." 

Peshwa Xaray.'in Rao did not po-'c-s the ta.ci and .ain’liiy 
of hi.s brotlter. M.'idhav Rao it.uf kupely won over .Sakitnrant 
Uapu, Sakharam Hari, Chinte> Vitha.l, (i.tnpadha.r 't'eshvatti, 
Visaji Lc!c, Ahaji Madiiav Soiinni anti tnher partisans of his 
unde and thus' prevented them from cotr.bininp arainst him. 
After Narayan Ra.a’;; a.cccssion the followinn opinion of his 
capacity was reported from the Poona Cottrl : “The Shrimant 
is yet a ciiild and does not follow the puidttnee of Sakharam 
Bapu. Because of tire sudden demise of Matlhav Rao, everything 
is in confusion. The tiger is gone and the Jackals ;donc remain 
behind. God save the State”.''" 

Tile first affair tliat led to an open rupture between Raghunalh 
Rao and his nephew concerned one Yisajipant Tele, who was 
Governor of Basscin for a long time. He was charged with 
embezzlement of twenty lakhs of rupees, for which Madhav 
Rao had dismissed him from service. On Narayan Rao’s 
accession Visajipanl applied for reinstatement and was .supported 
by Sakharam Bapu. Narayan Rao, however, appointed Trim- 
balcrao Vinyak as Governor of Basscin.'*^ 

Narayan Rao’s relations with his unde at first appeared 
to be cordial. But signs of estrangement soon began to appear. 
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On hearing that Raghunath Rao and his wife Anandi Bai were 
engaged in intrigues, Narayan Rao imprisoned them. Nana 
Farnavis disapproved of the Peshwa’s action as there had been 
no proper investigation. 

The differences between Narayan Rao and Sakharam Bapu 
assumed such a proportion that they agreed to go to Gopika 
Bai at Gangapur for a settlement.®® For this purpose Narayan 
Rao, Sakharam Bapu and Vamanrao Patwardhan repaired 
to Gangapur in the middle of March 1773 and spent a few days 
there without coming to any definite solution. 

In the meantime Raghunath Rao, sulking at Shaniwar Wada 
palace at Poona, took full advantage of the Peshwa’s absence to 
promote a fresh intrigue. He began to enlist troops of his 
own and contacted Haidar Ali through his vakil Appaji Ram, 
who was stationed at Poona. The plot was discovered and Naro 
Appaji reinforced the guards. Raghunath Rao pitched his 
tents outside and declared that he was going out on an expedition. 
But Krishnarao Ballal intervened and Raghunath Rao was 
persuaded to wait till the return of the Peshwa.®® On receiving 
intelligence of troubles in Poona, Narayan Rao hurried back 
to the city and Raghunath Rao was again placed in confinement.®® 
Some correspondence relating to Raghunath Rao’s intrigues 
with Haidar were discovered and Appaji Ram was sent a prisoner 
to the fort of Purandhar. Some other friends of Raghunath 
Rao were also seized and sent to different forts.®^ 

The Prabhus at this time were nursing a special grievance 
against Narayan Rao. They claimed the rights of Kshatriyas 
in the performance of their religious functions and insisted 
upon the use of the Vedic hymns for that purpose. This practice 
had continued since the days of Shivaji®^ but it received a severe 
check at the hands of Narayan Rao who declared that the Prabhus 
had no right to perform Vedic rituals. He compelled them 
to sign a statement renouncing the Brahmanical practice. Natu- 
rally he incurred their displeasure. 

When Raghunath Rao and his followers received the news of 
Mudaji’s success, they intensified their intrigues. In order to 
divert the Peshwa’s attention from the Bhosle affair, Mudaji 
planned to release Raghunath Rao and sent his clerks Vyankat- 
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rao Kashi and his brother JLakshman Kashi to Poona. .They '' 
were dispatched primarily to obtain the Peshwa’s sanction To 
the succession of Raghuji, son of Mudaji, to the chiefship of 
Nagpur. But Narayan Rao had already given his support to 
Sabaji. The agents consulted Sakharam Hari Gupte, a supporter 
of Raghunath Rao, who had been chafing under the res- 
trictions imposed by Narayan Rao on the Prabhu Caste. These 
three persons, Vyankatrao, Lakshman Kashi and Sakharam 
Hari, were the original plot-makers. Their plan was to release 
Raghunath Rao. Tliis would allow Raghunath Rao to gather 
his soldiers near Poona and the Peshwa would be so busy control- 
hng his uncle that he would have hardly any opportunity to 
interfere in Nagpur affairs. One dark night in August Raghu- 
nath Rao tried to escape with the help of Lakshman Kashi. 
He was, however, stopped by the guards. Lakshman Kashi 
managed to escape and fled from Poona.®® 

Later on it was planned to imprison Narayan Rao, hberate 
Raghunath Rao and make him the Peshwa. At tliis stage 
Bhavanrao Pratinidhi, Sadashiv Ramchandra, Vitthal Vishram, 
Chinto Vithal and Sakharam Bapu joined in the intrigues. The 
plot was, however, considerably altered after a few-weeks ; this 
was largely the work of Raghunath Rao’s attendant, Tulaji 
Pawar.®^ Raghunath Rao’s wife Anandi Bai also took part in 
the plot. Tulaji Pawar went further than the other intriguers. 
He won over the Gardi Chiefs,®® Sumersing, Muhammad Yusuf, 
Kharagsing and Bahadur Khan to carry the plot to its conclusion 
by murdering Narayan Rao.®® 

The end of August appeared to be favourable time for the 
intriguers. The Maratha army had been dispersed on the onset 
of the rainy season. There were only three to four thousand 
soldiers in and around Poona. Narayan Rao, it seems, never 
apprehended any attempt on his life. The security arrangements 
were sufficient only for guarding Raghunath Rao. 

The Peshwa, however,' had a warning from Raghuji Angria. 
He ordered Haripant Phadke to take precautions against any 
possible disturbances by the Gardis. Disturbances by the 
Gardis were not uncommon and Haripant did not attach much 
importance to the Peshwa’s fear. He went to the suburb of 
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"Sakliaram Bapu evidently did not like to take part in the adminis- 
tration. 

Bhavanrao Pralinidhi, Maloji Gliorpade and Bajaba 
Purandare had an interview with Raghunath Rao on the night 
of the murder. They fonnd Raghunath Rao virtually a prisoner 
•of the Gardis, who demanded Purandhar, Nagar and Salsctte 
-forts and a sum of five lakhs as reward. They also tlireatened 
Raghunath Rao that if their demands were not fully met, Ali 
Bahadur would be made Peshwa."" At last a settlement 
was reached with the Gardis through the intercession of 
Bhavanrao Pratinidhi. Besides a reward of five lakhs, the 
■Gardis should be given three lakhs more in exchange of the 
forts.’" The Peshwa's body was then carried away for cremation. 
His widow Ganga Bai insisted on being a Sati. She was preven- 
ted by Anandi Bai, who was afraid of the Sati’s curse.’’ 

Mostyn, who was at Poona, gives a detailed account of the 
■unfortunate incident. On 31 August 1773 he noted in his diary ; 
■“The scheme was laid six months ago, and every opportunity 
for some months watched to put it in execution, but a favour- 
able one never offered till yesterday, and even then it was has- 
tened on by Ragobah and Sacaram Eappoo having heard Naron 
Row'had come to a resolution of confining them both in irons”.’® 
Writing to Calcutta on the 9th September, Mostyn stated that 
ymost of the ministers were concerned in the plot.’® He believed 
that the murder of the Peshwa was not the intention of those 
who had planned the scheme for Raghunath Rao’s release ; 
they meant only to make Narayan Rao prisoner, to which “every 
■ one of the ministers, except Nana Farnavis and Haripant, were 
privy”.” Harivojishachi Bakliar, the only bakhar giving a 
detailed and consistent account of Narayan Rao’s murder, says 
that the original order procured from Raghunath Rao was to 
■“seize’ Narayan Rao. But, later on, the word was scratched 
.and replaced by ‘slain’^ through the intervention of Anandi 
Bai.’® Grant Duff also says that “by the original paper, after- 
wards recovered by Ramshastree, it was found that the word 
dhurawe, to seize, was altered to marawe, to kill. It is univer- 
sally believed that the alteration was made by the inffmous 
-Anundee Bye”.’® 
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EVENTS LEADING TO THE TREATY OF SURAT 

Raghunath Rao assumed the charge of Peshwaship on 30 
August/ 1773, and wrote to the neighbouring powers and to 
the Maratha officers a dvis ing them of Narayan Rao’s death. 
The ministers were directed to carry on the business as usual.^ 
Nana paid his compliments to Raghunath Rao, and was ordered 
to carry on the office of Famavis as before. Haripant Phadke 
was allowed to continue in his post under Nana Farnavis on 
condition of paying two lakhs of rupees.® On the 5th September 
Mostyn paid his compliments to Raghunath Rao. During 
this interview Mostyn tried to find out what offer Raghunath 
Rao might make in return for British friendsliip. He was, 
however, disappointed as Raghunath Rao rephed only ‘in general 
terms’.^ 

The sudden assumption of power by Raghunath Rao did 
not fail to create trouble s. entered in his diary on 5 

September: “The I Prince/ (Ragn^@th Rao) seems jealous of 
all the old ministers, and tney not only of him, but of each other ; 
and tho’ they have received orders to carry on the business of 
their different offices, they as yet are fearful of acting. Ragobah, 
from what I can learn, at present places his chief safety in the 
guards, who still have charge of the palace and are the principal 
people about his person.”® Mostyn was granted another 
audience with Raghunath Rao on 7 September and was told 
that Nana Farnavis and Ramaji Chitnis would transact business 
with him on behalf of the Poona Durbar. Mostyn took liis 
leave ‘much disappointed’. He believed that the exigencies of 
his situation might induce Raghunath Rao to propose something 
that might be advantageous for the Company. But he was 
disappointed in his expectations and wrote in his diary : “In 
my opinion it would by no means forward the views of 
my Hon’ble Employers for me to propose' assistance, when 
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from Ragobahs behaviour lie seems not to think he stands in 
need of it."® 

iOn 10 September 1773 Ramaji Chitnis told Mostyn that 
Raghunath Rao was willing to give six lakhs of rupees in order to 
get possession of Broach from the English. Mostyn seemed to 
be much ‘surprised’ at this, as he had already told the 
Poona Durbar that his ‘superiors were resolved not to part with 
thc-placc in question for any pecuniary consideration whatever.’' 

un the new regime Raghunath Rao’s supporters had been 
specially favoured. Govindrao Gaikwad, Sadashiv Rjmehandra 
and Baji Rao Burwe had been allowed to keep troops. Haripant 
Bhidc was placed in charge of the state cavalry. Sakliaram 
Hari, Malharrao Panse and Bajipant were given charge of 
the army. Babuji Naik had been given Saronjams and his son 
Potdari. On demand of Raghunath Rao, Raste surrendered 
his forts in order to avoid a direct quarrel. Vamanrao was 
asked to come to Poona as soon as possible ; otherwise Raghu- 
nath Rao might doubt Pattvardhan's sincerity.® 

Sakharam Bapu did not directly participate in the adminis- 
tration but kept himself in contact with the Court through his 
agent Chinto Vithal. He feared that by associating himself 
directly with the administration, he might expose himself to 
blame for participation in the murder plot.® On Raghunath 
Rao’s insistence, however, he agreed to take charge of minis- 
tership, but only on two conditions : firstly, that all personal 
servants of Raghunath Rao should be sent away and secondly, 
only two thousand Gardis should be in charge of the palace. 
It was a proposal which could not \\'ell accord with Raghunath 
Rao’s wish as he intended to appoint seven or eight thousand 
Gardis.^° 

Appaji Ram, Haidar’s agent at the Poona Court,^^ tried to 
secure from Raghunath Rao the territories of Mudgere, 
Chenraidurg, Hoskote and Balapur by holding the bait . of a 
permanent alliance with Haidar Ali.^‘ Meanwhile, Haidar 
had begun his campaign by attacking HarpanhaHi, .Savanur and 
Chitaldurg. 

In the middle of September Sewram Jivaji, Fateh Sing’s 
Vakil, met Mostyn and talked of a probable alliance with the 
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English. The ireaty lo be concluded sliould, be operative only 
if Raghiinath Rao sljould try lo vest Govind Rao with sole 
power in the Gaikwad State. Sewram Jivaji also proposed that 
the Peshwa's share in the Gujarat territory, except Ahmcdabad 
and half of Petlad purguintah,’-'' should devolve to the East India 
Company. He added that liroacli was to be delivered up to 
Fateh Sing. Mostyn replied that tiiese ‘extraordinary proposals’ 
were not likely to be accepted by the Bombay Council as it would 
mean a war with the Peshwa and the loss of trading facilities 
enjoyed by the English in the Maratha dominions.” 

Meanwhile events at Poona had begun to take an un- 
favourable turn after Raghunath Rao’s assumption of power. 
The intestine divisions of the Marathas and Raghunath's conti- 
nued distrust of the old minisier.s undermined the strength 
of the Poona Durbar. Mostyn had previously hinted to 
the Bombay Council that lie might be compelled to withdraw 
‘should an accident happen to Ragobah, or he be attacked by 
any foreign power’.” But the vcr>’ idea of Mostyn’s departure 
from Poona was disliked by the Bombay authorities. They 
advised him to continue at Poona. “We do not doubt”, they 
added, “but some circumstances will fall out to facilitate the 
accomplishment of the cession from the Marathas of the several 
places the Hon’ble Company arc desirous of acquiring on this 
side India, provided you conduct yourself with that spirit 
and address which is requisite in the present circumstances of 
.affairs, and not think of retiring from Poona, as you hint your 
intention of doing ; for in this juncture your presence is more 
particularly necessary at the Durbar”.” On 26 September 
Mostyn offered to Raglaunath Rao and his adopted son, Amrit 
Rao, a few presents in the name of the Company.” 

During tlie two months following the murder, Raghunath 
Rao seemed to have been fairly settled at the head of adminis- 
tration. Haidar All’s agent, Appaji Ram, maintained friendly 
relations with the new Peshwa while he induced his master to 
^attack Sira, Hoskote, Mudgere and Balapur.^® The only disturbed 
spot was Nagpur where a fatricidal war was raging between 
'Sabaji and Mudaji. The former was joined by the Nizam’s 
'.forces, commanded by his youngest brother Rukn-ud-daula 
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and Ill's general Ibrahim Khan Dhaunsa, Sabaji beeame the- 
Iiead of the Nagpur State and the title of SenaSalieb-Subah- 
was eonferred on him by Peshwa Narayan Rao. Mudaji appealed 
to Raghunath Rao througli his agent at Poona, Vyankatrao 
Kashi. Raglumath Rao resolved in the first instance to oppose 
Nizam Ali and put down Sabaji. 

Strengthened by the funds brought by Visaji Krishna from 
Nortli India, Raghunath Rao left Poona in October, 1773, 
never to return. On the eve of his departure Ramshastri, the 
chief judge, waited upon him and pronounced the result of his 
investigation of Narayan Rao's murder, in which Raghunath 
.Rao was declared to be the principal participant. In the year 
/ 1759 Ramshastri was placed at the head of the Shastris of the 
Court. As Grant Duff wrote, “..the weight and soundness- 
^ of his opinions were universally acknowledged during his life ; 
..the greatest man who did wrong stood in awe of Ram 
Sliastri.”^® His verdict gave an indirect encouragement to the- 
various disaficctcd elements who could not reconcile themselves- 
to Raghunath Rao’s rule and they secretly began to rally round 
■ — GftngaJigi, now knovm to have advanced a few months in preg- 
nancy."” Anandi Bai could not remain idle ; she tried to force 
abortion.-*— — ' 

Sakharam Bapu reproached himself as he could not keep' 
up the promise which he had given to Peshwa Madhav Rao 
of his full protection to Narayan Rao. The utter disregard 
of many of Bapu’s advices by Raghunath Rao did not fail to 
strain the relations between the two.^^ Sakharam Bapu started- 
his new plans silently and secretly because he had experience 
' of the Peshwa’s Durbar for the last forty years. From the middle- 
of October Sakharam Bapu, Bhagawantrao Pratinidhi and 
Faltankar started scheming against Raghunath Rao. Parashu- 
ram Bhow informed Vamanrao that the Maratha sirdars were- 
determined to save Ganga Bai by all means. 

Salcharam Bapu accompanied Raghunath Rao in the 
campaign together with other nobles. When Raghunath Rao 
was at Pedgaon, Bapu took leave of him on ground of iU-health 
and came to his house at Saswad.^* The unaccountable- 
behaviour of Raghunath Rao towards the ministers could not 
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•escape the attention of Mostyn. In an entry on 15 November 
it is recorded as follows : “Ranobah has undoubtedly behaved 
in a very unaccountable manner, not only to Nana and those 
that were Naron Rows friends, but to all the old Ministers and 
great officers indiscriminately. All the former have left him 
in disgust, except Moraba : even Sacaram Bappoo. who never 
forsook Ragobah in all his troubles, he has slighted in such a 
manner as to oblige him to retire to his house on pretence of 
sickness.. 

Raghunath Rao's first trouble arose with the Nizam who, 
always ready to profit by the events at Coona. prepared to attack 
the Marathas.* Mu daji _ Jlhoslc joined Raghunath Rao with 
his forces at Alcgaum whence the two proceeded together to 
Naldurg.-*’’ Naldurg was captured-* with little ease as the fort 
■‘was too extensive to be defended by the small garrison that 
was in it’. Raghunath Rao placed a garrison at Naldurg and 
marched towards Hyderabad with 60,000 men including the 
forces of Vamanrao Patwardhan and Anandrao Rastc. who 
liad recently joined him. As Sabaji Bhoslc was then believed 
to hvavc planned an attack upon Poona, Raghunath Rao detached 
Trimbakrao Pelhc and Anandrao Rastc with 15,000 horse for 
•keeping watch over .Sabaji's movements. 

Nizam Ali had assembled his troops at Bidar for an attack 
on Raghunath Rao. Raghunath attacked Bidar with his arti- 
llery'.-® Vamanrao was instructed to guard the neighbourhood 
in order to prevent all reinforcements from reaching Bidar.-" 
The Nizam anxiously waited for some reinforcements from Basa- 
lat Jung and Ibrahim Khan Dhaunsa."" “For three weeks there 
were daily skirmishes, in which the Mahrattas were generally 
successful.”®^ Mostyn, relying on rumours, believed that 
IRaghunath Rao w'as worsted in the battle. People at Poona 
felt panicky at these rumours, and the ministers and other impor- 
tant persons evacuated their families from the city.®® Mostyn 
-sensed that Raghunath Rao’s reign was drawing fast to an end 
-as he had heard that machinations were going on against him. 
Mostyn asked the Bombay Government to consider whether, 
in case of the death or deposition of Raghunath Rao, ‘it would 
mot be a good opportunity for the Hon’ble Company to accom- 
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plish their wishes by seizing those places’, which they had' 
so long desired. 

The Nizam’s army, however, was put to difficulty owing tO' 
lack of proper supplies and reinforcement,' The Nizam, there- 
fore, expressed a desire to come to terms with the Peshwa. On 
9 December 1773 his agent Rukn-ud-daula visited Raghunath 
Rao’s cgmp and agreed to give up Jaigir worth twenty lakhs 
and Aurangabad,®^ Patankar, Moroba, Chinto Vithal and other 
Maratha chiefs became very much displeased at this arrangement 
as nobody was consulted.®® Nizam Ali afterwards had an in- 
terview with Raghunath Rao and gave him valuable presents. 
He pleaded his inability to comply with what his vizier had 
promised. Raghunath Rao agreed to waive the whole demand ^ 
^ on the Nizam’s agreeing to assist him with a body of troops. 
in any emergency. 

Raghunath Rao has been blamed for granting such easy 
terms to his enemy. Grant Duff says, “Rugonath Rao to the 
great joy of his domestic enemies, in an effusion of misplaced 
generosity immediately restored the whole ; and although little 
can be said in excuse for his being thus openly cajoled by the 
well-known Nizam Ally, it is one of many proofs that he was 
still more weak than wicked”.®® Raghunath Rao’s action may, 
however, be viewed in another light. He v/as anxious to retain 
the Peshwaship ; he knew that he was surrounded by enemies 
/at home ; hence he was not only ready but eager to make peace 
with the Nizam, 

After the conclusion of peace with the Nizam, Raghunath 
Rao advanced to Gulbaraga and endeavoured to settle his dis- 
putes with Haidar Ali. He wrote to Mahammad Ali Khan, 
asking him to join with a stipulated number of troops against 
^/6aidar or send him the arrears of Chauth and to return Tanjore®^ 

' to the Maratha Raja, At the same time he also asked Haidar 
Ali to assist him against Muhammad Ali Khan or pay him the 
arrears of tribute. He knew too well that none of them would 
be willing to agree to his requests. He then began his march 
towards the Krishna, His attention was, however, diverted 
to another quarter. 

(-V Sakharam Bapu and Nana Famavis had withdrawn from 
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Raghunath Rao’s army and returned to Poona. They were 
soon followed by Ganpat Rao Raste, Babuji Naik and Moroba 
Farnavis. Sakharam Bapu, relying on the support of Nana, 
Patwardhan, Raste and others, took the lead in organising a 
plot against Raghunath Rao. The scheme of protecting Ganga 
Bai was thus taking shape. If a male child was born, the 
problem would be easy ; but in the case of a female child coming 
forth, the name of Ali Bahadur for the Peshwaship was thought 
of, as he was a direct descendant of Baji Rao. Parashuram 
Bhow volunteered to carry away Ganga Bai to his place Miraj.^® 
But he was dissuaded frcm taking such a hasty step after consul- 
tation with Sakharam Bapu. Nana Faniavis, Moroba Farnavis, 
Haripant Phadke, Babuji Naik, Maloji Ghorpadc, Bhavanrao 
Pratinidhi, Raste, Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar were 
all members of the party fonned against Raghunath Rao. The 
party, came to be termed as the Council of the Barbhais. 

On the 30th January, 1774, Nana Farnavis, Sakharam Bapu 
and Haripant carried off Ganga Bai and Parvati Bai to the hill- 
fort of Purandhar.®® The ministers formed themselves into 
a regency under Ganga Bai and resolved to govern the country 
in her name. Sakharam Bapu was to be the Dewan and carry 
on the business with the help of Nana Farnavis.^'’ Orders were 
sent to different forts in the name of Ganga Bai. Sabaji Bhosle 
assured Nana of his full support in the measures adopted by the 
Barbhais.^^ The Nizam and Rukn-ud-daula were also in com- 
plete agreement with the Barbhais.^’ Chimnaji Nilkanth was 
deputed to the Nizam and Rukn-ud-daula with the object of 
securing their support.^® Naro Appaji imprisoned the Kotwal 
of Poona and many of the followers of Raghunath Rao.^^ 

In the meantime Raghunath Rao received 72,000 rupees as 
tribute from Bellary and settled matters with Haidar Ali.^^ His 
pecuniary distress was, so pressing, that upon Haidar’s paying 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees, he gave up all claims to the Maratha' 
districts of Mudgere, Hoskote and ' Chandragiri. Disquieting 
reports from Poona had already reached him and he was com- 
pelled to conclude a treaty with Haidar at Kaliandurg. By 
this treaty Haidar recognised Raghunath Rao as the Peshwa 
and agreed to pay him an annual tribute of six lakhs. 
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-and e nabled him to marcli towards Satara. As the PoonE 
forces advanced, he changed his route and marched to Pandhar- 
pur.^® He sent two agents to Trimbakrao requesting a settle- 
ment®^ although he had other plans. On 26 March 1774 he 
suddenly attacked the slender force of Trimbakrao with ten 
thousand horse near Kasegaum, eight miles south of Pandharpur 
Trimbakrao was mortally wounded in the battle and died a weel^ 
later. He was regarded as the ablest military officer of the 
Maratha Empire,®® and his death was a definite loss to the Poona 
party.®®. The action at Kasegaum did not produce any per- 
vmanent results on the fortunes of the war, but it was a definite 
set back for Nana Famavis and for a while it damped the enthu- 
■siasm of his party. 

Before the situation became worse Haripant hastened from 
■ Satara and was joined by the forces of Bhosle and Nizam Ah. 
Raghunath Rao had no funds to support his army. Suspecting 
the fidelity of some of his officers, he did not dare to -face the 
mimsterial forces and retreated towards Burhanpur in the hope of 
getting help fr om Mah adji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar.®’ He 
also thought of askT^ for Shuja-ud-daula’s help in case Sindhia 
and Holka^did” not join him.®® The pursuit of Raghunath 
Rao was wilfully delayed by Nizam Ali who selected this moment 
-for demanding the jaigir promised to him.®® The Nizam’s trea- 
cherous conduct in the campaign may best be described 
-in Mostyn’s own words. In a letter to the Bombay Council 
-dated 2 October Mostyn wrote : “It is not his (Nizam Ali’s) 
interest to embrace either side of the question, but endeavour 
to keep up the flame ; for it is by the intestine divisions of the 
JBrahmins, and not by their union, the Nizam will be a gainer.”®® 
:Sabaji Bhosle also had his own interest — the subjugation of 
Mudaji. Haripant was not prepared to take the risk of attack- 
ing Raghunath Rao single-handed as he had the example of 
Trimbakrao before him. 

Haidar Ali made capital out of the troubles of the Poona 
ministers. He attacked Sira while his son Tipu besieged 
‘Gurramkonda.®^ Both these strong forts fell as the Maratha 
forces could not be mobilised to save them.®® At the same 
'time Basalat Jung, from Adoni, entered the Maratha country 
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and levied contributions as far as Hutnee and Miraj.'’^ The 
Poona ministers sent Visaji Krishna and Rastc with 10,000 
troops to Karnatak/'* 

Ragluinatli Rao’s hope of continuing as the Peshwa was 
soon sliattered by llie news of tlic birtli of a son to Ganga Bai 
in the hill fort at Purandhar on 18 April/'" There was jubilation 
at Poona and the Chhatrapati granted the robes of Peshwaship 
to the infant when he was forty days old. 

Ragluur.ith Rao remained for a short time at Burhanpur. He 
was e.vpecling promises of help from Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoji 
Holkar. He also sent Visaji Keshav and Chinto Vitha! to 
Purandhar for negotiating a settlement with the ministers.*^® 
They, however, deserted Raghunath Rao and became ready 
converts to the cause of the Barbhais. The ministers proposed 
that they would pay Raghunath Rao an annual pension of two 
lakhs of rupees provided he would retire from politics and 
reside at Anandvalli.'"’' 

Mcanwliilc, Raghunath Rao had been deserted by the major 
part of his army, Mudaji Bhoslc, one of his principal allies, 
also had left him. The former Peshwa had with him now only 
7,000 horse. With this small force he crossed the Narbada 

and reached Indore in the middle of May.®® There he met 
Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar. Raghunath Rao represen- 
ted to them that he uns willing to come to terms with the Poona 
ministers provided they gave him suitable Jaigirs and some 
forts.®® Sindhia and Holkar tried to explain to Raghunath 
Rao the dangerous course he was following and urged tlie expe- 
diency of a settlement. It was feared that Vamanrao’s army 
would attack Indore and imprison Raghunath Rao. Sindhia 
and Holkar, however, were able to prevent this,"® and finally the 
draft of a settlement was ready with their help. The terms 
were as follows.’^ 

V-^1) Raghunath Rao should be given six lakhs of rupees 
to pay off his contingents. 

(2) One lakh of rupees should be given to Raghunath Rao- 
for his personal expenditure and the expenses for his 
servants and other personnel should be paid every 
month by the ministers. 
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(3) After the dispersal of his army Sindhia and Holkar 
should conduct Raghunath Rao to Poona. 

(4) About five hundred soldiers from the armies of Sindhia 
and Holkar should be placed at Raghunath Rao’s 
disposal, the expenses being borne by the Poona 
Government. 

(5) Members of certain Brahmin families and others who 
were detained need not be released. 

(6) Traitors should be punished. 

Raghunath Rao agreed to return to Poona on getting seven 
lakhs of rupees.’" But on receiving the amount he attempted 
to escape and marched towards Bhopal.’^ He was pursued by 
Sindhia and Holkar and brought back. 

In the meantime events at Poona did not wear a happy pros- 
pect. Moroba, the cousin of Nana, was dissatisfied as little 
regard was paid to liis counsel. In a letter dated 10 February 
1774, Mostyn informed Homby, Governor of Bombay, that 
Moroba" had ‘declared off from all further connection with the 
Ministry’ and intended to join Raghunath Rao.’'^ Other minis- 
ters who did not like the tutelage of Bapu and Nana readily 
made a common cause with Moroba. Hai'ipant learnt that 
Moroba, in conjunction with Babuji Naik and Bajaba Puran- 
dare, had formed a scheme of seizing the persons of Bapu, Nana, 
Ganga Bai and her son. They immediately left Saswad, where 
they had come to pass the rainy season, and reached Purandhar 
on the night of the 27th June.’® On finding that their plot had 
been' discovered, Bajaba and Babuji Naik fled respectively 
towards Jejury and Baramati.’® The ministers did not attempt 
arresting Moroba as they considered him too powerful. 

Raghunath Rao, accompanied by Sindhia and Holkar, 
crossed the Narbada on his way to Poona at the end of July.” ^ 
Encamping near Dhulkot, he invited the ministers to a personal 
conference. The prolonged negotiations between Raghunath 
-Rao and the two chiefs— Sindhia and Holkar — had exhausted 
the patience of the ministers. They had already agreed to give 
Raghunath Rao Jaigir worth 10 lakhs and two forts under super- 
vision of Sindhia and Holkar. They sent instructions to Sindhia 
and Holkar demanding final settlement with Raghunath Rao.’® 


1 
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Hapu ami Nana widi 25.000 troops left for IJurhanpur in the last 
wcvO; of NOncnibor. i77-}. Negotiations were .started at Burhan- 
piir in the course (if which Rachunath Rao. .suspecting that 
he w.is pv^ing to he captured, suddenly fled on the night of 
10 Deceitiher. 

Thriiughout the cour.'C of his negotiations with Sindhia and 
HnU, ar the c\-I’cshwa was planning his escape.*^ When it was 
delinitcly hnown that Sindhia and Holkar had joined the minis- 
ters. he thought ofcsc.iping to Shuja-ud-daula. Haidar Ali or 
to the English. The first two were far distant and. therefore, 
ho decided to escape to Surat or Broach. Sindhia and Holkar 
could h t\c presented the flight of Raghunath Rao ; but they 
did not like to capture and hand him over to the ministers. This 
wi)uld hive prevented them from dictating terms to the Poona 
Durba.r. Tlie same motive also induced them to check Haripant 
from engaging in a battle with him.'"® Raghunath Rao was 
probably aware of this weakness of Sindhia and Holkar and 
found an easy chance to escape. 

During his retreat towards Burhanpur Raghunath Rao had 
established contact with the English. A person on his behalf 
mot .Mostyn at Poona on the 9th April and attempted to find 
out whether the East India Company would help Raghunath 
Rao with ten thousand troops and fifty lakhs of rupees. Raghu- 
nath Rao was prepared to make over Gujarat as security and 
the country about Scringh?m®h and the islands near Bombay, 
until the Company was fully rc-imbursed. He also agreed 
to cede for ever to the Company other territories, the exact 
districts to be named by the Bombay Council.®- The Bombay 
Government was informed accordingly by Mostjm on the 10th 
April. The Bombay Council replied that it would not be possible 
for them to furnish Ragliunath Rao with any money ; that they 
might be induced to assist him with a body of forces, consisting 
of 500 Europeans and a battalion of sepoys, in consideration 
of such articles ‘to be previously stipulated for the benefit and 
advantage of the Company’ ; that Raghunath Rao must not 
only send a sum of money to Bombay to put the English army 
in motion, but should also point out the means by which they 
were to be paid so long as they continued in his service.®® 
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Raghun^li Rao’s agent informed Mostyn that it would not 
be possible for liis master to advance any money, ‘as it was 
money he stood most in need of, more than men’.®^ 

/ Raghunath Rao’s appeal for help seemed to be very alluring 
10 the Bombay Government. They beUeved that if Raghunath 
Rao became the Peshwa with their help, they would be able 
to obtain the desired places, i.e., Salsette, Bassein, Karanja and 
other small islands. It would also relieve them from the necessity 
mf applying to other presidencies for money.®® 

Negotiations through Mostyn at Poona could not be con- 
tinued owing to the sudden retreat of Raghunath Rao. The 
latter renewed his overtures to the English through Robert 
Gambler, the acting Chief of Surat. His agent Nav Ratan, 
who was negotiating at Poona for English assistance, came to 
Surat. He was directed to conclude the negotiations. Gam- 
bier was informed that Raghunath Rao was willing to enter 
into a treaty with the Company for the purpose of being fur- 
nished with a sufficient force ‘to carry him to Poona and estab- 
lish him in the government there’. In consideration of this 
assistance Raghunath Rao would ‘defray all the charges of the 
expedition and make every considerable grant to the Company 
and enter into any terms of friendship and alliance’, which the 
Bombay Government might choose.®® Nav Ratan was anxious 
to’ know how many troops the English would be able to spare 
and what would be their monthly expense.®’ 

The President and Council of Bombay on receipt of the 
proposals of Raghunath Rao adopted a resolution on September 
6. It was agreed to assist Raghunath Rao with a body of forces, 
consisting of European infantry and sepoys with a proper field 
train of artillery, amounting to about 2500 men on these condi- 
tions ; That a considerable sum of money, 16 or 20 lakhs of 
rupees, should be previously deposited to defray the expenses 
and ‘to insure the Company from any loss’ ; that Salsette, Bassein 
and the small islands adjacent to Bombay with the Maratha 
share of the revenues of Surat and Broach should be made over 
to the Company for ever ; and that Raghunath Rao would not 
disturb the ‘tranquillity’ of the Company’s possessions in Bengal 
or make war with Muhammad Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic. 
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The Bombay Council hoped that the English forces in conjunction 
with Raghunath Rao’s army would be able to reinstate the 
ex-Peshwa in his former post, — a fond hope strongly belied 
by latei events.®'^ 

Gambier expressed his opinions on the several articles, 
suggested by the Bombay Council, which were to form the basis 
of a treaty with Ragliunath Rao.®® He was of opinion that the 
laige sum of money to be deposited by Ragliunath Rao was 
a very ‘heavy and difficult stipulation’, which would not be 
possible for him to comply with. In respect to the territories 
to be ceded, he stated that these should be particularly mentioned 
and also the names of the small islands near the Bombay harbour. 

Nav Ratan, on being duly informed of the resolution of the 
Bombay Council, set out for Raghunath Rao’s camp near Burhan- 
pur. He returned afterwards to Surat with a paper from 
Raghunath Rao in reply to the proposals of the Bombay Council. 
Raghunath Rao absolutely refused to give up Salsette and Bassein 
as he valued these places ‘more than any other’.®® As to the 
islands near Bombay he did not know their names, and so he 
could not return any answer. The Maratha and Gaikwad 
share of the revenues 'of Broach, Amod and ‘Dussem Gain’ 
amounting to about 5 lakhs of rupees per 6nnum could be given 
up to the English. Raghunath Rao also agreed to accept the 
stipulations in respect of Bengal and Madras, to deposit 6 lakhs 
of rupees and to allow one and a half-lakh for defraying the 
charges of the English forces.®^ T 

Gambier immediately informed Raghunath Rao that he was 
doubtful whether the Bombay Government would accept any 
places othe^han Salsette and Bassein. He wrote to the 
ex-Peshwa ^‘The mind of the Governor is much on Salsette 
and Bassein . . and without you will give these places to 
the Hon’ble Company, I think the Hon’ble Governor will not 
be pleased or agree to what you wa^^® But if he could give 
up the revenues of Olpad, Hasot and '^n'kleshvar in lieu of 
Salsette and Bassein, along with the revenues of Broach, Amod 
and ‘Dussom Gain’, he would try to get them accepted.®® The 
Bombay Council, however, decided not to recede from their 
original demands, but the amount to be deposited by Raghunath 
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Rao might be Icsscncd.^^ 1-inding the Bombay Government 
resolute in their demands. Raghunath Rao decided to give up 
claims of much greater value in Gujarat in lieu of Salseltc and 
Bassein. which together with Broach revenues would amount 
to eleven lakhs a year. He also olTered to deposit with the 
English si\ lakhs of rupees.'*’’ 

ft appeared to the Bombay Council that negotiations with 
Raehunath Rao woulil not be terminated happily if they insis- 
ted on the cession of Salsettc and Bassein. They agreed to waive 
their demand on Salscito and Bas-'cin provided the Maratha 
share of the revenues of the parganas ‘formerly annexed’ to the 
city of Surat, the revenues of the Surat Castle, together with the 
Gaikwad share of Broach revenues, amounting in all to about 
eighteen and a half lakhs of rupees, were made over to the 
Company fos ever.''^' 

On the 9th December Gambicr settled the proposed treaty 
with Nav Ratan. Raghunath Rao’.s agent. There was. however, 
a slight deviation in one of the clauses. Some new parganas 
and districts'-'" with an equal amount of revenue were entered 
in the place of those mentioned by the Bombay Council. These 
parganas, Gambier explained, lay close to Surat or Broach and 
their rcsenues would be recovered with much less difiiculty and 
expense. The Bombay Council cnteri lined a doubt whether 
Raghunath Rao would be able to make over these districts to 
the East India Company as most of them belonged to the 
•Gaikwad. They, however, had no objections in accepting them 
provided the previous consent of the Gaikwad could be 
obtained.'”' Gambicr yet hoped to secure Salsettc and Bassein 
in lieu of the several places'”* ceded for twelve and a half lakhs 
of rupees and, therefore, sought the Bombay Government’s 
advice whether he would include these two places in the treaty.^'*'* 
The Bombay Council did not like to give up a revenue of 121 
lakhs of rupees per annum for Salsettc and Bassein, the revenues 
of which amounted only to a little more than seven lakhs. They 
would accept Salsettc and Bassein provided some other 
parganas were ceded to the Company along with these two places, 
the total revenue of which should be a little above eighteen and 
-a half lakhs.^**^ Before the transaction could be completed, 
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Riiriluinalh Rao fled from Hurlianpur in December, 1774, sus- 
pcctiiMi that some treachery was intended by Sindhia and Holkar. 
JIc went first Ic Dhar wJicrc he left his wife Anandi Bni under 
the care of Klianderao Pawar and then proceeded towards 
Gujarat. At this staijc. the English apprehended a Portuguese 
atttick on Salsette and Passein and took some decisive steps. 

As early as P'ehruary 1774 secret offers had been made to 
Hornby by the Killcd.'ir of TInna for surrendering the place in 
exchange of two lakiis and sixty thousand rupees. Hornby 
was not willing to pay more than one lakh of rupees. The 
Maratiui ollicer agreed to accept the proposal provided Hornby 
would give in addition twenty thousand rupees and added that 
this amount ‘must be advanced to satisfy some people. Consi- 
dering the unsettled state of the AJaratha Government and the 
probability of obtaining possession of Thuna by some other 
means, the Pombay Council decided to postpone the negotiation 
with the Killedar. In November Hornby was informed by 
Henshnw, English resident at Goa. that Don Jozc Pedro de 
Camera, ‘a general ofiicer of appro\ed abilities*, had arrived 
as Governor and Captain General of Goa and the Portuguese 
had fitted out a strong armament to recover their lost possessions 
including Salsette and Passcin.’®^ On receipt of this intelligence, 
the Bombay Select Committee resolved on 28 No^'embe^ to 
obtain possession of Salsette for the Company. They wrote 
to Mostyn on 29 November that they were ‘impelled to this 
step from a thorough conviction that it would otherwise fall 
into the hands of the Portuguese, as from the present situation 
of the affairs of the Marathas it must be out of their power to 
send such force as would be able to oppose them’.^®^ The 
Bombay Government feared that if the seizure of Salsette by 
the Portuguese really took place, ‘it would not only have pre- 
vented the English from ever acquiring Salsette for the Honour- 
able Company but the Portuguese would then again have 
had in their power to obstruct their trade by being in posses- 
sion of the principal passes to the inland country, and to 
lay whatever impositions they pleased upon it, which of course- - 
would have been of infim'te prejudice to the trade, revenue and' 
interests of the Company in these parts’.^®® The Bombay' 
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Government wanted to keep both the contending Maratha 
parties in a state of humour lest their action on' Salsette might 
provoke the hostility of either or both. Raghunath Rao was 
to be assured through Gambier that in attacking Salsette the 
English wanted to prevent it from falling into the hands of the 
Portuguese, Salsette would be given up to Raghunath Rao 
if he was so much keen on having it, on his granting the English 
an equivalent for it, and paying the charge they should 
incur for its occupation. Mostyn was also to try to reconcile 
the ministers to the occupation of Salsette, by giving them the 
like assurance of future cession on the same terms, in case their 
party should prevail in the contest,^®^ 

Feeling that his stay at Poona would be risky when the 
hostilities would be commenced against the Marathas, Mostyn 
left Poona and arrived at Bombay on 9 December. The 
person who offered to surrender Tirana on some monetary con- 
sideration now excused himself as the Marathas had sent a 
reinforcement of five hundred men from Poona to forestall the 
designs of the Portuguese. Mostyn confirmed the intelligence 
about the intentions of the Portuguese regarding Salsette and 
Bassein. He also said that it was ‘publicly reported’ at Poona 
that the Portuguese were making ‘warUke preparations’.^®’' 
He. considered that the Marathas, distracted by internal 
troubles, would not be able to prevent the English ‘designs 
taking place’ 

The army and navy of the Bombay Establishment 
co-operated in the undertaking. Brigadier-General Gordon 
was appointed to command the land forces and John Watson 
was placed in charge of the navy. Gordon and Watson were 
instructed not to commence hostilities abruptly against Thana, 
the principal fort in the island of Salsette. The commander 
of the fort was to be asked to surrender the fort to the Company, 
and on his refusal the English were-to seize the place.^®.® On 
the 12th December Gordon set out from Bombay for the reduc- 
tion of Thana. John Watson also embarked on the same 
day.^^® Oh the same day the Portuguese fleet appeared off 
Bombay and their Commander dehvered a formal protest 
against the English and claimed the territories situated between 

3 ' 
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Cha\il and Dainan3'^ The English delivered a suitable reply”* 
and (lie meaningless negotiation came to a close. 

The English troops got possession of the tonm of Thana 
witlioiit any impediment. The Commander of Uic fort tos 
asked by Gordon to surrender the fort, but he did not return 
any answer.”'’’ The authorities at Poona were informed of 
the arrival of more than a thousand English soldiers at Tliana.**^ 
Anandrao Ram complained to the ministers of the scarcity 
of provisions and requested them to send reinforcements and 
a squadron of fleet for attacking the English.**® The Poona 
ministers were repeatedly requested to send reinforcements 
immediately without which Thana would be lost.**® Bhagwan- 
trao Khan\'ilkar with four hundred men arrived for help from 
Bassein and was met by Govindrao Hari. But they were 
suddenly attacked by the English and had to withdraw.*** 

The siege of the fortress was a more difficult (ask than was 
anticipated.*’® Watson and Gordon diflered as to the method 
of reducing it. The former wished to take two small forts, 
Himat and Fatte Buruj. gain command of the water, and starve 
Thana into submission : but Gordon did not consider his force 
to be sufficiently strong to be divided. He wrote : “The 
reduction of the fort is our grand object. To eflcct that our 
force must be united. .. Tlie fort once taken the inferior posts 
wll fall, and we may then wth propriety make large detach- 
ments but not till then.”**® In another letter he said, “1 cannot 
make small ones to expose our arms and disgrace”. 

On tlic 20th December English batteries opened before 
Thana, and it was felt that it would take 'a great deal of batter- 
ing’ as the towers were of ‘very hard stone and excellent 
masonry’.*'® Incessant firing succeeded in dcstrojang the two 
towers of the fort. The English found a ditch of about fifteen 
feet deep and twenty feet wide just in front of the fort of Thana.*"* 

Anandrao Ram reported to ilic Poona Government the 
breaches in the ramparts of the fort effected by the heavy fire 
of the English artillery,*"" and pleaded his inability to hold on 
long, unless reinforcements were sent in speedily.*"® Bhavanji 
Ghare, who was an eye-witness of the battle of Salscttc, con- 
sidered that Salscttc stood in danger of being lost if not imme- 
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•diately relieved.^^* Raghuji Angria, as directed by the 
Poona Government, sent some force to Salsette by land, promi- 
sing to send his fleet as soon as all others had joined.^®® 
Visaji Krishna, Shivaji Vitthal and Apaji Dhodapkar also left 
Poona for Salsette.^^® ^ On being instructed by the ministers, 
Janoji Dhulap sent a portion of his fleet to Salsette.^^^ The 
ministers issued orders to effect a strict blockade of Surat so 
that the English should receive no provisions or succour from 
that port.^2® Vithal Narayan, Kamavisdar of Dehejbare, was 
ordered by the Poona Government to render help in effecting 
blockade of Surat.^^® Ranoji Balkavade agreed to give effect 
to the Poona Government’s order that no fuel or provision 
should be sold to the English.^®® 

Before making an assault on the fort the English tried to 
■fill up the ditch. Twice they attempted but every time the 
lascars retreated quickly on being fired on by the Marathas. 
On the 25th December an attempt was made to fill up the ditch. 
The English troops ‘persisted in the work for nearly two 
■hours with the utmost steadiness under a most galling and in- 
"cessant fire from the breach’. The English suffered so heavily 
that Gordon ordered his troops to retreat before the passage 
across the ditch could be completed.^®^ On the 28th 
December the fort was taken by assault. Visaji Krishna arrived 
too late to stem the tide of disaster. He could have exerted 
his utmost to make a counter-attack on the English, but he 
•waited for the arrival of Angria. Anandrao Ram, the gallant 
defender of Salsette, said in disgust “we have been reduced 
to a mere condition of helpless onlookers of our own ruin”.^®^ 
'Succour did not also come in time from Dhulap and Angria.^^^ 
Dhulap, who had been instructed to attack Bombay with his 
heet and then to proceed towards Salsette, did not execute the 
•order.^^^ Only Yesaji Shivdev did his best in sending reinforce- 
ments both of men and money, but they were insignificant i in 
<:omparison with English troops numbering about 2500 entren- 
•ched at Salsette.^®® The Marathas thought that Salsette was 
lost because the cavalry could not act with effect in a country 
surrounded by watery marshes.^®® . Anandrao Rarn, the Com- 
mandant of Thana, was taken captive by the English who con- 
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■agent was suspended temporarily when Nav Ratan was seized 
by the ministerial forces. On the 11th January two agents 
from Raghunath Rao met Gambler at Surat and explained 
to him Raghunath’ s financial difficulties. Gambler told them 
that nothing could be done without the previous payment of 
■6 lakhs of rupees and the security for monthly payment of the 
.allowance of one lakh and a half.^^® But he beheved that even 
if a few lakhs of rupees were not previously paid, the revenues 
of 'Salsette and Bassein, which Raghunath Rao would like to 
^ive up together with those of Broach, Olpad, Hasot or Amod 
and Jambusar, would amount to a httle over nineteen lakhs. He 
tried to patch up a peace between the EngUsh and Raghunath 
Rao and appealed to the moderation of the Bombay Govern- 
ment : “I repeat therefore that no time is to be lost and that the 
most trifling delay or procrastination, is, at this juncture, highly 
dangerous. Something in such a game as this must be risked. 
Raghoba I beheve means very honestly and will do all he can 
to satisfy you, but if you mean to insist on impossibilities ‘tis 
better at once to declare off and honestly say that you cannot. 
..... But the Bombay Council inflexibly adhered to 
their original resolution in which Raghunath Rao was required 
to deposit six lakhs of rupees" and to give the -best security for 
the monthly payment of one and a half lakh.^®” 

Raghunath Rao’s want of money was acute and he had 
no resource to draw upon in order to deposit the required amount. 
He offered, as an alternative, to deposit jewels to the amount 
of six lakhs or to give his adopted son Amrit Rao as hostage 
for the payment of that amount. Gambier was convinced 
of Raghunath Rao’s incapacity to procure money. He, there- 
fore, entreated the Bombay Government to accept this, alter- 
native proposal. He apprehended that ‘any further delays’ 
might induce Raghunath Rao to conclude treaty with the Poona" 
ministers on the best terms he could and content himself with 
•a share of the Maratha Government ‘rather than hazard the 
loss of the whole.’^®^*' The Bombay Government thought it 
wise not to break off the treaty by insisting on something which 
Raghunath Rao was not able to perform and agreed to accept 
■the deposit of six lakhs of rupees in jewels instead of money 
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luo Mnraiha af!cnts, Appaji Pant and Bhaji Bant, arrived at 
( anihay on 15 I'cfiruary bringing with them the jewelry to be 
<!r[)osiicd. 'I hcv pronii'-cd in Uagliunalh Rao’s name to make 
tip any deficiency whieit might appear on valuation, but ‘estee- 
med the jewelry (nily a*> a pledge to be redeemed on the pay- 
ment of ca'ir.*^^ Suddenly an event happened which com- 
pellcd Raghunath Ran to come to the protection of the English. 

Raghunaih Ran along with Govind Rao left Baroda with 
twenty thousand tr<mps and decided to face Haripant on the 
banks of the Mahi river.*"’ Both sides took vantage points 
im the banks of the Mahi. Slight .skiimishcs occurred between 
the patrols of opposing forces as usual, especially wlien there 
was hea\y concentration of forces. When Haripant was pre- 
paring to cross the Mahi in order to launch an assault on Raghu- 
naih Ran. Sada.shiv Ramchandra. Ahaji Maliadev. Lakshman 
Pant Natu appealed to him for a settlement on behalf of Raghu- 
nath Rao.**^" Haripant refused to listen to their importunities. 
On 17 rebruary ho crossed the Mahi and successfully attacked 
Raghunath Rao’s forces and captured the guns, elephants, 
camels and horses. Several chiefs on Raghunath Rao’s side 
were killed, the most famous among them were Baburao Patan- 
kar and Ganesh Vitha).**'® Manaji Phndkc, Sadashiv Ramchandra 
and Sakharam Hari were wounded.’^’ But Raghunath Rao escap- 
ed in the dark of tlic night with only three hundred soldiers.*®® 

Raghunath Rao and his followers reached Cambay on the 
I8ih Februar)', but the Nawab refused to admit him. He. 
therefore, applied to Cliarlcs Malct, agent of tlic British factor)', 
for shelter.*®® Malct enabled Raghunaih Rao to proceed to 
the harbour of Bharaagar where Captain Field assisted him 
to embark in a boat for Surat.*®° He arrived at Surat on the 
23 February' and sent Kukaji Shivram for negotiations with 
Haripant.*®* 

Raghunath Rao had all along been negotiating witli the 
English and after his arrival at Surat executed the treaty. This 
was concluded on the 6th March and came to be knotTO as the 
Treaty of Surat. It was ratified by the Bombay Council on 
the i6th. The treaty consisted of sixteen articles ; the main 
provisions were as follows.*®- 
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Fomicr treaties concluded between the Government of 
Bombaj^ and the Marathas in 1739 and 1756 and ‘all other agree- 
ments’ between the two Governments were ‘ratified and con- 
firmed.’ Both parties engaged to abstain from assisting the 
enemies of the other. The English were to assist Raghunath 
Rao with a military contingent of 2,500 men of which at least 
700 should be Europeans. These tbrccs were to be equipped 
with ‘proper guns and warlike stores as a field train of artillery'. 
Presently, the' English were to send fifteen hundred men 
and the rest, if wanted, would be sent afterwards. 
Raghunath Rao stipulated to pay to the Company annually 
seventy-five thousand rupees from the revenues of 
Ankleshvar. He also agreed to pay one and a half lakh rupees 
-monthly for the military assistance which he was to receive, 
as security for which payment he made temporary assignment 
of the districts Amod, Hasot, Vcrsaul and a part of Ankleshvar. 
He was to deposit jewels valued at six lakhs of rupees to the 
English, ‘as a security for the promised advance, pledging him- 
self to redeem them’.'®^ ‘In consideration of such effectual 
assistance on the part of the Hon’blc Company', he was to cede 
to the English in perpetuity Bassein, Salscttc, Jambusar, Olpad 
and small islands adjacent to Bombay, He also engaged to 
procure for the Company the Gaikwad’s share of the revenue 
in the town and parganas of Broach. Maratha raids into Bengal 
and the Carnatic were to cease ; any peace made with the Poona 
Government was to include the English. Raghunath Rao was 
to defray all expenses that might be incurred in taking possess- 
ion of any of the places ceded to the Company,; and he was 
to bound to assist the ships of the Company, or of persons under 
their protection, if wrecked, and to protect the cargoes. In 
Article XVI, the English expressed the hope that ‘by the bles- 
. smg.of the Almighty’, they would be able to overcome Raghu- 
nath Rao’s enemies and ‘establish him at Poona in the govern- 
ment of the Maratha Empire’. Such was the treaty which, as 
Grant Duff says, occasioned infinite discussions amongst the 
English in India and in Europe, and led to the First Maratha 
War. 
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Holkar also left ttaripant, following the example of Mahadji, 
•and marched to Malwa. Naro 'Anand after encampiilg at 
Dhawalka on the river Sabarmati, 24 miles from Cambay, depu- 
ted Appaji Ganesh and Bhagawantrao to win over Govindrao 
■Gaikwad from Raghunath Rao’s side.^ The negotiations with 
■Govindrao were abruptly terminated and Govindrao joined 
Raghunath Rao.® Haripant complained about the treachery 
-of Govindrao in going over to the side of Raghunath Rao. At 
one time Haripant advised Naro Anand to seduce the English 
■and thus weaken Raghunath’s cause.® Sabaji Bhosle, who fa- 
voured the ministerial cause in Berar, had been cut off by 
his brother, Mudaji, who befriended Raghunath Rao.'’’ The 
Nizam, though he received valuable concessions and promised 
assistance, always evaded performance. 

It is interesting to note that even after the conclusion o^ 
the treaty with Raghunath Rao, the English were carrying on 
negotiations with the ministers through different channels to 
sound their motives and determination. Two English agents 
-approached the ministers, another visited Naro Anand and 
-a fourth contacted Haripant.® As a general agreement among 
the Maratha Chiefs was essential, Haripant referred to the 
ministers three points of dispute on which the negotiation with 
the English should be based ; dispute about Salsette, settlement 
■of Raghunath Rao’s affair and reconsideration of the Jaigir 
worth ten lakhs which had already been given to him. Appa- 
rently the English had no intention to carry these negotiations 
to a settlement ; but if they felt that by this pohtical manoeuvre 
they would forestall the activities of the ministers, they were 
badly mistaken. 

, Col. Keating was reinforced by two- companies of European 
■grenadiers and one battalion of sepoys -from Madras and effec- 
ted a junction with Raghunath Rao’s forces at a village about 
10 miles distant from Cambay on 19 April.® Before the junction 
took place, officers in Keating’s army felt strong misgivings 
whether it could ever be accomplished. Keating wrote, “indeed 
•so strange a prepossession had seized their minds, that few if 
•any, beheved such matter existed as a Peshwa ariny”.’^® Govin- 
drao Gaikwad readily joined them. The whole force now pro- 
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cccded towards the north ; but as the commissariat did noL 
function properly, the army marched slowly. The objective 
desired by Raghunath Rao was Ahmcdabad and the army pro- 
ceeded as far as Mahtur. But Keating was directed by the 
Bombay Government to turn eastward and proceed towards- 
Nadiad. The difficulties experienced by the English is best 
described in Keating’s own words. He wrote to the Bombay 
Council on the 3rd May, “we are now figliting the enemy to- 
a great disadvantage by being encumbered with a large bazar 
and baggage, whereas theirs is always at a distance ; they move 
lightly, we heavily ; nor can we move without this and all our 
stores ; if we did, all must become a prey to the enemy,”^^ 
Khandcrao Gaikwad had lately joined the Poona Government 
and Raghunath Rao’s troops were leaving him daily owing to 
arrears of pay. Keating apprehended a general defection of 
Ragliunath Rao’s troops if he was not supplied with money.^^ 
So far little opposition had been encountered beyond a few 
trifling attacks of Maratha horse ; but after leaving Nadiad the 
route of the marching army lay along a deep, narrow and .sandy 
road, being enclosed on both sides by milk-bush hedges. The 
wheeled carriage being confined to this one road, the movements 
of the baggage were very slow ; and so timid were Raghunath- 
Rao’s troops in escorting it that Keating had been compelled 
to add to them two guards of two hundred men each, half sepoys,, 
half Europeans, with two guns. One of these guards was posted 
in the rear, and the other on the reverse flank of the army, with.- 
orders to give each other mutual support in case of attack. 

The English army advanced on 18 May near Adas, on the- 
Mahi river. This was the scene of Raghunath Rao’s defeat 
a few months earlier. The Maratha guns suddenly opened 
fire on the rear of the force. They were at once attacked by 
Captain Myers’ Grenadiers of the Madras regiment, and. silenced . 
by the British guns. Two of the Maratha guns were not with- 
drawn and Keating unfortunately agreed to Captain Myers’ - 
proposal to ‘have a dash at them.’ Two companies of 
Grenadiers advanced on the guns, but were twice charged by 
large bodies of Maratha horse. The charges were repulsed,, 
but with the loss of Myers and several men. The party was 
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now isolated by the elephants of the Marathas and their horse 
- whieh got mixed up with Raghunath Rao’s forces.^® One of 
the Grenadier companies mistook the order ‘right face’ for 
‘right about’ and retreated rapidly, and the soldiers and sepoys 
followed them in confusion.^^ The English loss was heavy ; 
some three to four hundred soldiers were killed, among whom 
eleven were officers of high rank. On the Maratha side 150 
cavalry were killed and 100 soldiers were wounded. Ranoji, 
brother of Maloji Ghorpade, lost his life and Panse and Anan- 
drao Gopal were wounded.^^ In this battle the English 
suspected Hari Bhide, one of Raghunath’s trusted officers, of 
some foul play and he was on that account blown off from the 
mouth of a gun.’^® 

Keating with his army arrived at Broach on 29th May.^’ 
He urged the Bombay Government to supply Raghunath Rao 
with five lakhs of rupees. On the 8th June he marched and moved 
up the river Narbada towards Bawapir. The Maratha army 
under Haripant while crossing the river at Bawapir Ghat was 
suddenly attacked on 11 June, where they lost 3000 men and 
many horses. Nimbalkar’s troops were plundered and Haripant 
retreated to Malwa.^® As Raghunath Rao’s troops refused to 
cross the Narbada till they obtained satisfaction in regard to 
their long arrears, it was resolved to suspend the progress of 
the expedition. On account of the approaching rainy season, 
Dabhoi, a fortified city about fifty miles from Broach, conve- 
nient for receiving reinforcements and supplies, was selected 
for quartering the English ; while Raghunath encarnped with 
his army at Belapore, a pass on the river Dander at a distance 
of ten miles. Keating wrote ; “I must here add that had it 
not been for want of cash to support the Peshwa's army, ~e 
might have been farther on our way to Poena, but it was intros- 
sible to march it before the setting in cf the rains.*"- Shrrr; 
before this, the Marathas under Visan Keshar anached Sal‘>rr- 
and killed about three hundred sridters. The simahrr 
saved for the Engh’sh by the thneij amraa: cf reinfrrrc"-’*-' 
from Bombay and Ih'saji renrecred.- 


The favourable complex: rn c: 
produced among other censernenres 
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The engagement of Fateh Sing Gaikwad with the Poona ministers 
was ‘merely a means to an end, a stepping-stone to the much 
coveted leadership in Gujarat’.^^ Even when he joined the 
ministers he made indirect overtures to Raghunath Rao. When 
the retreat of Haripant confirmed his safety from that quarter 
he renewed his proposals to Raghunath and, the better to ensure 
success, applied for the mediation of the English. A treaty 
was concluded between Raghunath Rao and Fateh Sing on the 
18th July, 1775.22 Fateh Sing engaged to pay Raghunath Rao 
the usual chauth and aid due to the Peshwa and to furnish three 
thousand horse and ‘in time of necessity five thousand.’ But 
what was of material importance was that Fateh Sing agreed 
to pay Raghunath Rao the sum of 26 lakhs in sixty days. The 
East India Company, as guarantees and negotiators between 
the parties, were to receive the whole Broach province, Chikhli, 
Variav near Surat, and Koral. Keating wrote to the Bombay 
Council on 18 July that Fateh Sing had given these districts 
to the Company for the services they had rendered him 
‘in accommodating matters between him and Raghunath Rao’.23 

Manaji Phadke, Sadashiv Ramchandra, Abaji Mahadev 
and Sakharam Hari were in favour of Govindrao and did not 
like this agreement between Raghunath Rao and Fateh Sing. 
Govindrao was naturally indignant at this treaty.2‘* Leaving 
Raghunath Rao he went to Petlad and approached Gangadhar 
Dikshit, the Peshwa’s agent. Gangadhar Dikshit persuaded 
Govindrao to give up Raghunath’s cause and assured him oF 
the Peshwa’s protection. A document was signed in which 
Govindrao took an oath of allegiance to the infant Peshwa.2® 

The Poona ministers were not idle. The blockade of Surat 
was maintained by Naro Anand, but suddenly he left his station 
and moved up to the Tapti. Haripant reprimanded him for 
his action as Naro Anand’s presence in or around Surat would 
have helped in watching the movements of Raghunath Rao 
and the English.2® Naro Anand was advised to go and capture 
Navapur, which could be attacked easily, as Raghunath Rao 
had retired.2^ 

While these transactions were going forward in India, a 
change made itself felt in the character of the Company’s adminis- 
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tration. The affairs of the East India Company naturally became 
prominent in the British Parliament as a result of acquisition* 
of territories in India and a Select and Secret Committee was 
appointed in 1772 for enquiry into the administration of India. 
The reports of the Committee condemned the Company’s admi- 
nistration and in 1773 Parliament passed “an Act for establishing 
certain Regulations for the better management of the affairs 
of the East India Company as well in India as in Europe,” The 
Regulating Act, as it was generally called, was based on the 
assumption that the Company’s affairs, both at home and abroad, 
had been grossly mismanaged and in consequence the interposi- 
tion of the Legislature was necessary. 

Under the Regulating Act a Governor-General and four 
Councillors were appointed for Bengal, and the Governor of 
Bengal became the Governor-General. The Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras were henceforth required to obey the orders 
of the Supreme Government in Bengal in matters relating to 
war and peace. Section 9 of the Act provided that the Governor- 
General and Council of Bengal “shall have, and they arc hereby 
authorised to have; power of superintending and controlling 
the government and management of the Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bencoolen respectively, so far and in so much 
as that it shall not be lawful for any President and Council of 
Madras, Bombay or Bencoolen for the time being, to make 
any orders for commencing hostilities, or declaring or making 
war, against any Indian Princes or Powers, or for negotiating 
or~concluding any treaty of peace, or other treaty, with any 
such Indian Princes or Powers, without the consent and approba- 
tion of the said Governor-'General and Council first had and 
obtained, except in such cases of imminent necessity as would 
render it dangerous to postpone such hostilities or treaties until 
the orders from the Governor-General and Council miglit arrive, 
and'except in such cases where the said Presidents and Councils 
respectively shall have_received. -special orders from the said 
United Company”.^^ The act also prowded that “the Directors 
should lay before the Treasury all correspondence from Inc:,', 
dealing with the revenues : and b-efore a Secretarj' of State 
thing dealing with civil or mflitarv administr ‘ " 
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first definite step was taken for providing Parliamentary control 
over the affairs of the Company.^^ 

Warren Hastings was nominated, in the Act, Governor- 
General, and Lieutenant General Clavering, George Monson, 
Richard Barwell, and Philip Francis, Councillors. 

Section 9 giving Calcutta' control over the subordinate 
Presidencies did not function properly for the same statute 
which appeared to establish the supremacy of the Government 
of Bengal secured to those of Madras and Bombay their ancient 
privileges. A situation of great delicacy was thus created. The 
other Presidencies had so long been independent and it was natu- 
ral that they would look with disfavour upon the interference 
of the Governor-General and Council in their foreign policy. 
Warren Hastings recorded his disappointment in a letter to liis 
friend, Sulivan : ‘ Won long ago knew my wish to see a control 
given to this governmentmver the other Presidencies, but I never 
meant such a control as is now exercised ; nor did the Parliament 
mean it. The Act gives us a mere negative power, and no more. 

It says the other Presidencies shall not make war nor treaties 
without the sanction of this government, but carefully guards 
against every expression which can imply a power to dictate what 
the other presidencies shall do ; much less does it authorise the 
Governor-General and Council to make cessions and exchange 
places for the other Presidencies. Instead of uniting all the 
powers of India, all the use we have hitherto made >pf this Act 
of Parliament has been to tease and embarrass^.3° 

I It was perhaps natural that confusion should arise as to 
I'the meaniiig and instructions of the Act. Armed with vaguely 
'defined controlling powers over the other Presidencies, the 
I Governor-General and Council prohibited the Government 
* of Fort St. George from sending troops to Bombay. The Court 
of Directors disapproved the action of the Bengal Government 
and observed that they had strained the meaning of the Regulating 

Act : “ although the said act, expressly forbids any of 

the other Presidencies to engage in political negotiations with 
the natives or foreign nations, without the participation and 
concurrence of the Supreme ' Council, yet it certainly leaves 
each distinct government, power to take from time to time, 
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•.such steps as the immediate exigency of tlieir affairs may require 
for self-defence or protection, or for the necessary aid or assis- 
tance to be given to other settlements, and on this principle we 
must disapprove your interference in this case”.®^ Thomas 
Rumbold complained that, as a result of the Act, the Supreme 
•Council assumed ‘active and compelling power’ over all political 
transactions of the other Presidencies.^” He wrote to the Court 
-of Directors, “Supreme Council issue orders in the same style 
as the Court of Directors — ^neither ask nor condescend to 
listen to opinions from Madras or Bombay — even in matters 
relating to those Presidencies”.®^ 

Apart from the relation between the Supreme Government 
and the subordinate Presidencies, another difficulty directly 
•arising out of the Regulating Act concerned the relation between 
the Governor-General and the members of his Council. No 
discretionary powers were allowed to the Governor-General 
whose voting powers were equal with those of his council, except 
in case of a tie, when he could use his casting-vote. The Gover- 
nor-General was not given the authority in the last resort to 
•override his council. Warren Hastings wanted in vain ‘some 
kind of separate and independent authority to enable him to 
•discharge the executive duties of government’, as he feared that 
in_ so small a body a majority would ‘almost always be formed 
-against him’.®^ Hastings in the review of his administration 
wrote : “If the same act of the legislature which confirmed me 
in my station of President over the Company’s settlement in 
Bengal had invested me with a control as extensive as the new 
■denomination I received by it indicated ; if it had compelled 
the assistance of my associates in power instead of giving me 

-opponents 1 should have had little occasion at this 

period, to claim the public indulgence for an avowal of duties 
undischarged. But the reverse took place in every instance”.®® 
The Governor-General’s colleagues came to India with minds 
far^rom unbiased. They embarked from the very outset, in 
lBarwell’s_ words, upon “a predetermined, ' preconcerted system 
•of opposition”_. Of the three new Councillors, Clavering and 
Monson were, though soldiers of repute, of little intellectual 
•oapacity and administrative ability. Monson had served in 
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southern India from 1758 to 1763, but was a stranger to Bengal.. 
Clavering had never set foot in India. Hastings’ first impression 
of Clavering was that he was ‘a man of strict,honour ; butteought 
strong prejudices with him’. But he had to change his opinion 
subsequently and after Clavering’s death he wrote, “May God 
forgive him all the injuries which he has heaped upon me, and 
me, as I forgive him”.^® Monson also at first appeared to 
Hastings as ‘a sensible man’. But his opinion changed after- 
wards and in March 1775 he said of him, “Colonel Monson, 
with a more guarded temper, and more regular conduct, now 
appears to be the most determined of the three”. 

The third and most remarkable Councillor was Philip 
Francis. Wietzman wrote of him that “he was a man of extra- 
ordinary ability, widely read, steeped in the political philosophy 
of his day, with a capacity for terse, lucid exposition. Alone 
of the new councillors, he was ambitious with an ambition 
born of conscious capacity and transcending the limits of military 
command”.®® Francis regarded himself as the depository of 
justice, charged to correct the great abuses of the Company’s 
government.®® Of all the Councillors, Francis appeared to have 
consistently opposed all the measures of Hastings. He wrote 
to" his friend, Charles D’Oyly, “Hastings and Barwell are two 
abandoned villains and everything has been sold and Bengal 
is ruined”.^® To Welbore Ellis, Francis also observed, “If 
Mr. H and Mr. B are not immediately removed this country 
will be worse than lost to Great Britain long before the period 
of our Administration”.^^ 

Richard Baiwell, who had been in India from 1758, was 
the lone Councillor who ever remained Hastings’ faithful suppor- 
ter. He was a man of ‘quick parts and great abilities’. The 
solid and hearty support of Barwell proved a great boon to 
Hastings ‘since three voices for ever combined against him, 
form as effectual a majority as four would’. Hastings had 
projected many plans of reorganisation before the arrival of 
the new Councillors expecting their ‘hearty assistance in 
promoting it’. But disillusionment was not slow to come. He 
wrote to Lord North that his hopes were ‘already blasted’ and 
a prospect opened to him of a very different kind from that 
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wMch liis ‘imagination had painted’. Events moved swiftly to 
afford striking illustrations of the sharp cleavage between 
Hastings and his colleagues in Council. 

The Supreme Council in Bengal assumed the power of general 
administration in the affairs of British India on the 20th October, 
1774. The change in the administration of Bengal was duly 
communicated to the Bombay authorities, who received 
Hastings’ despatch on 7 December 1774, at a moment when 
preparations were being made for an attack on the Maratha 
fort, Tirana. They deferred advising the Supreme Council 
of their project against Tirana till 31 December when the fort 
had surrendered. The letter of the Bombay Council, which 
reached Calcutta on 8 March 1775, contained an account of 
the negotiations which they had been carrying on with Raghu- 
nath Rao. They justified their action on the plea that it 
had been started before the commencement of the new govern- 
ment in Bengal. But even before the ofircial communica- 
tion of the Bombay Council reached Calcutta, the news of the 
proceedings against Tirana had become known to Hastings 
who had received intelligence of it from Madras.^® 

It appears that on receipt of these reports the Governor- 
General and Council in their letter, dated 3 February, to the 
Bombay Government expressed their surprise at not receiving 
information from them of their political situation."*® They 
directed the Bombay Government to report in future ‘constantly 
and regularly’ all the events of their Presidency. 

- At first Warren Hastings had no intention of interfering in 
the Bombay Government’s negotiations with Raghunath Rao. 
On 3 February he offered for consideration of the Council some 
observations upon the probable consequences of the step which 
the Bombay Government had taken. He appears to have 
thought that there should be no apprehension of any attempt 
at retaliation on the part of the Marathas, because of the ^present 
interesting distraction of the Maratha State’, and the exhausted 
state of their strength and resources.^® The Poona Durbar had 
yet too formidable an opponent in Raghunath Rao to engage 
in new contests against the Presidency of Bombay. On these 
grounds Hastings thought it “unnecessary to take any immediate 
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measures for obviating tbe consequences of the supposed, rnfuries 
ogered by the Presidency of Bombay to the Maratba Govem- 
ment But tiie majority of the Council did not anprove of 
tiie observ-ations of Hastinss. Later, on the Siii Marcln fe 
Governor-General and Council intimated to the Bombay 
Government their alarm at the support offered to Pu-ghunath 
Rao and directed them to suspend their negotiations vdth bfr-r 
till they received further instractions.^® 

On the 3 1 St May arrived from the President and Council of 
Bombay a letter, dated the 3 1st March, reporting the conclusion 
of the treaty Tvfth Raghunath Rao and the departure of troops 
for his support.^^ The Governor General on this occasion 
recorded a minute of considerable length.’- He condemned 
the hostilities in vrhfch the Bombay Got-'emsnent nns engaged, 
as ‘rmpolidc, unjust and unauthorised*. In his opinion, the 
whole burden of the v.-ar was thrown on the Company : no injury 
had been received from the Maratha states : and the late Act 
of Parliament had nested the Supreme Council with the sole 
authority' of treating with the Indian powers. Nor did he approve 
of sending the Company's troops to such a distance ffom 
-the Presidency*. While condemning the treaty, Hastings tooh 
' a statesmanlike view* of the situation. He felt that to with-; 
draw abruptly after having entered int o nosftfve encasem ents 
with one p arty and offeg dai jihe other oerh ans beyond hopes 
oTmcon ciliation.^ migb i be attended with .greater ~G£n.^ r' than 
prosecuting the orig inal design . He consequentIv_proposed 
that th e President a nd Counch of Bon^ay^^uld be ordered 
to' cancel the treaty with Raghunath Rao and withdraw the 
troops to their own possessions. He. however, considered 
it proper to modify the order for the withdrawal of the troops in 
certain circumstances. If the comb*med forces of Ra^unath 
Rao and the English should have obtained any dedsive advan- 
tages : if the situation of the EngSsfc detachment was such as 
to make the recah dangerous : and if a negotiation was acruallT 
on foot betw'een Raghunath Rao and his opponent, the order 
need not be adhered to. The Governor-General aff erwards 
professed that he had gone beyond Ms real sentiments in these 
terms of condemnation- for he hoped to moderate by that meam 
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tlie violence of the opposite party. In this expectation, if ever 
•formed, he found liimself deceived. The majority agreed to 
•withdraw the troops without regard to any consideration but 
that of their safety.®^ In a letter to the Bombay Government, 
>dated 31 May, the Supreme Council observed : 

“Our duty imposed upon us the painful necessity of 
declaring that 'we totally condemn the measures which 
you have adopted ; that we hold the treaty which you 
have entered into with Ragoba invalid ; and the war which 
you have undertaken against the Maratha State impolitic, 
dangerous, unauthorised, and unjust. Both are expressly 
contrary to the late Act of Parliament. You have imposed 
on yourselves the charge of conquering the whole Maratha 
Empire, for a man who appears incapable of affording 
you any effectual assistance in it. The plan which you 
have formed, instead of aiming at a decisive conquest, 
portends an indefinite scene of troubles, without an 
adequate force, without money or certain resources to 
extricate you from them ; nor have you the plea either of 
injury sustained from the party which you have made 
your enemy, or of any prior obligation to defend the man 
whose cause you have espoused. We solemnly protest 
against you for all the consequences, and peremptorily 
require you to withdraw all the Company’s forces to your 
own garrisons in whatsoever state your affairs may be, unless 
their safety may be endangered by an instant retreat”. 

The Supreme Council also announced their intention to 
■open negotiations with the ruling party of the Maratha State 
at Poona. It directed the Bombay Government to receive and 
■encourage any pacific overtures that might be made to them 
and to hold as the first object, an immediate cessation of arms, 
and a confirmation of the islands of Salsette and Bassein to 
. the Company.®® Hastings wrote a letter to Sakharam Bapu 
and expressed his intention to send a person to Poona for conclu- 
ding a treaty of lasting friendship with the Marathas.®® 

The choice of a person who would represent the Bengal- 
• Government at Poona gave rise to an acrimonious discussion. 
TIastings proposed Colonel Dow ; General Clavering recommen- 
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ded Colonel Upton. The latter, being supported by the majority,, 
was appointed.'*" Colonel Upton was instructed to apologize, 
in the name of the Supreme Council, for the hostile conduct of 
the Bombay Presidency in concurrence with Raghunath Rao ; 
to disavow the treaty which, without their knowledge or consent, 
had been entered into with Raghunath Rao ; and to express 
the most sincere desire, on their part, of establishing permanent 
peace with the Poona ministers. Upton should not rehnquish 
the possession of Salsctte and Bassein. and try to convince the 
ministers that even if' the places should be given up to them, 
they would not be able to defend them against the apprehended 
Portuguese attack. He should also urge that the Portuguese 
were at peace with the English and would not attempt to conquer 
the two places from the English. The Supreme Council speci- 
fically instructed Upton with regard to Salsette and Bassein 
to the following effect : “Should the Peshwa hold out against 
yielding them to the Company, you are at no rate to agree to 
restore them, declaring to them, if necessary, that the matter 
having been referred to the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
it is impossible to relinquish these places without their express 
permission”.®® Upton should try to include Raghunath Rao 
in the treaty which he might form with the ministers. He should 
obtain for Raghunath Rao such terms as in his actual situation 
it miglit appear ‘reasonable to expect', and which might not 
‘frustrate’ the immediate objects of the negotiation.®® The 
Supreme Council, however, wanted to leave the door open for 
further negotiation with Raghunath Rao in case there was a 
sudden turn of affairs in his favour. Col. Upton carried a. letter 
addressed to Raghunath Rao which he was to hand over to 
him provided he had succeeded in winning distinct advantages 
over his adversaries.®® 

Various powers like the Peshwa, Nawab Asaf-ud-daula and . 
Najaf Khan were requested to afford Upton necessary passports 
and every possible assistance during his journey. On Upton’s 
request for further clarification of his instructions, the Board 
on 17 July informed him that a confirmation of the islands of 
Salsette and Bassein was to be an indispensable article in any 
treaty he might enter into t\ith the ministers. They also advised 
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Upton to negotiate with Sakharam Bapu, the mhng minister 
•at Poona. The Supreme Council Hkewise gave notice to the 
President and Council of Bombay that any treaty negotiated 
■with them by the ministerial party at Poona, would be deemed 
invahd, unless ratified by Upton.®^ 

The letter of the Governor-General and Council, dated 

5 March, was answered by the Select Committee of Bombay 
on 24 June. The reply reached Calcutta in the beginning of 
August.®^ They argued that by forming an alliance with Raghu- 
nath Rao, whom they considered as ‘the rightful supreme 
Governor of the Marathas”, they had secured to the Company 
the right of possessing Salsette, Bassein and other places. The 
difficulty of waiting for Calcutta’s otder in framing or executing 
a particular measure was urged by the Bombay Council in the 
following words : 

“We beg leave here to remark, that as your Honour &c. 
are situated so very distant from this Presidency, it would 
be'^ totally impossible for us to benefit by circumstances 
as they fall out, provided we always wait for your direc- 
tions : We need produce no other instance than the letter 
before us, which is dated the 8th March, not being received 
here till the 21st ultimo, and is an answer to our advices 
of the 31st December last. Had we waited for your reply 
to those advices, Ragoba would have been entirely lost, 
and the advantages the Company gain by the Treaty gone, 
most probably for ever. The Legislature indeed has provi- 
ded against this great inconvenience in the late Act of 
Parliament, which we make no doubt but you will always 
consider ; and we assure you, that we shall take no material 
step in any political matters without your concurrence, 
unless when it may be dangerous to postpone for so long 
a time coming to a determination thereon”.®® 

The receipt of two letters from Bombay, dated 13 July and 

6 August, occasioned much difference of opinion among the 
memb ers^ jof the Supreme Council in their meeting held on 
7. September.®^ The President and Council of Bombay in these 
letters represented the expediency of prosecuting the war in 
favour of Raghunath Rao, and asked for reinforcements of 
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men vTnd money ‘over and above the annual one of 15 laklis^ 
They also referred to the conclusion of peace between Fateh 
Sing and Raghunath Rao on terms very advantageous to the 
Company. Warren Hastings was in favour of aifording assis- 
tance, on the ground that the question to be decided was not 
wliethcr the Government of Bombay had acted properly or noU 
but by what means tire Company's affairs were to be extricated 
from the danger in which they had been involved by a war precipi- 
tately undertaken. It seemed to Hastings that sound policy 
dictated the support of the Government of Bombay. He observed : 

“If the detachment now employed in the support of 
Ragoba should be utterly defeated for want of succour, 
or recalled at such a crisis to Bombay, and Ragoba ab.in- 
doned to ruin, I will venture to foretell tliat Colonel Upton's 
negotiations u*ill be fruitless, and attended uith disgrace. 
On the other hand. I m'll uith equal confidence risk my 
credit ^vith the Company, in foretelling that tlie issue of 
it will be successful and honourable if we maintain our 
superiority at the time in wliich it shall take place, and 
show a resolution to dictate, not receive, the terms of an 
accommodation. For tliesc reasons. I am of opinion tliat 
the effectual support of the Presidency of Bombay, in the 
war undertaken by them, will prove the surest means of 
restoring the peace of India, ^^^e have those means in our 
power, and I therefore think it om duty to employ tlieni'k^''^ 
Barwell. as usual, supported Hastings wiiile he w’as opposed 
by the otlier members of the Coimcil. The latter refused to 
send any men, but, as the pecuniar}' condition of the Bombay 
Government was appalling, they agreed to forward five laklis 
more in addition to the annual remittance of fifteen laklis, 
Monson pointed out that peace witli tlie Marathas might be 
obtiiined by reinforcing the Bombay anny. But he remarked,.. 
“Many actions may be honourable to the arms of a state, tliat 
are di.sgraceful to the conductors of it : and I tliink a measure 
of this kind would be highly dishonourable, as Ve may be imder- 
stood to be the aggressor’s in die Maratha War.’’®® Hastings 
was ridiculed for the alleged inconsistency of his present ad\dce 
with the course which he had formerly recommended. 
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Hastings, however, successfully defended himself and argued 
that there was no inconsistency. Tire proposal which he had 
then mooted was tliat the orders for dissolving the connection 
with Raghunath Rao should not be carried into effect if any 
decisive advantage had been gained over the cnemyj Such 
advantage had been obtained, and he now advised the conti- 
nuance of the British force in the field. He at the same time 
declared that in the course which he had formerly recommended, 
his own views liad been modified in the hope of meeting 
those of the other members of the Council. Hastings concluded 
by saying, “We should maintain our superiority for the sake 
of obtaining an honourable peace. War is not my object ; 
my object is pcacCj which is most likely to be obtained by being 
prepared for war.”*^' Tlie majority in the Council were, 
however, determined to put an end to the war at once. 
Clavering believed that such a step was likely to assist the 
progress of the negotiations at Poona. “We have reason to 
hope,” said 'he, “that the Marathas seeing the justice and 
moderation of this government, and that our intentions are 
finally to put a stop to that spirit of conquest, encroachment, 
and injustice, which seems hitherto to have prevailed too much 
in India', will listen to the proposals that we have made to con- 
clude a firm and lasting peace with them.”®® Accordingly, 
the Supreme Council wrote a letter to the Bombay Government 
and asked them to obey the orders for withdrawing their troops, 

■ if they had not already executed them. The Bombay Govern- 
ment was also advised to protect the Company’s possessions, 
including Salsette and the cessions made by Fateh Sing.®® 

The Bombay Government was alarmed at the resolution 
of the Supreme Council to open negotiations with the Poona 
ministers. This step was considered prejudicial to the interest 
of the Company. Had the “gentlemen” of the Supreme Council 
known the distracted state of the Poona Confederacy, the 
situation of Raghunath Rao’s affairs and the fair prospect of 
a successful issue, such orders, 'the Bombay Government felt, 
would not have been sent.™ The Bombay Council thought 
that Raghunath Rao might have been easily carried to Poona 
had not the Supreme Council intervened. The ‘unfortunate 
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interference’ had injured the influence of their Government 
‘in a manner scarcety to be restored.'"- 

Pending an appeal for reconsideration the Bombay Council 
decided to respect, at least in part, the orders received from 
Calcutta. Homb}', the Governor of Bomba}’, intimated 
to Raghunath Rao the resolution of the Supreme Council and 
asked him to stop all acts of hostility."® Raghunath Rao mas 
assured that his interest and safety mould be taken care of in 
the treaty to be concluded uith the ministers. Orders mere 
sent to the Engh'sh commanding officer. Keating, to refrain 
from hostilities, hlinisterial forces vcere also asked from 
Poona not to fight with the English forces as well as vdth 
Raghunatli's army."* 

The Bombay Council viewed the proceedings of the Supreme 
Council with the utmost dislike. A letter from the Governor , 
and Council of Bombay, dated the 23rd August reached the 
Supreme Council in the beginning of October."® They com- 
plained of the disgrace which m’as thrown upon their Presidenc}', 
by compelling them to w'olate a solemn treaty, and depriv- 
ing tliem of the power of negotiating with the hlarathas. 
They denied that they had been suilty of any wilful disrespect 
to the Supreme Council. The nature of the circumstances 
required that they should act witliout delay : the possession ot 
Salsette and Bassein required that they should declare in 
favour of one of the Maratha parties : and many considerations 
induced them to side \w'th Raghunatli Rao. The Bombay ' 
Council pointed out the unhappy effects which would result 
from tlie recall of the troops from Raghunath Rao. They 
deputed Wiih’am Tayler, a member of tlieir Board, to Calcutta, 
upon his representations, they still hoped, tiieir treaty vita 
Raghunath Rao would be ratified, and the great advantages 
derived from it would not be throvn away, Tajler was ins- 
tructed to represent matters in their true light, to obtain 
a reversal of lire orders, and to secure permission to earn' 
Raghunath Rao to Poona as was first intended."® If this could 
not be obtained, he should .safeguard the interests of the Bombay 
Presidency and Raghunath Rao in the treaty to be nego- 
tiated vath the Poona Government,"' The abrupt inten'en- 
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'lion of the Supreme Council -had placed the Bombay Govern- 
ment in a ludicrous situation. The Bombay Government 
were all but disappointed. Their reaction was that if the 
^Supreme Council would have resolved a peace and committed 
them the charge of negotiating it, without acquainting the 
Poona ministers at the same time, that the Bombay Govern- 
ment were acting without order and authority, a peace might 
have been brought about to the honour and advantage of 
•Raghunath Rao and the Company.’® 

The overriding authority assumed by the Supreme Council 
■disgusted the Bombay Government so much that they com- 
plained to the Court of Directors of the indignity which had 
been shown to their Presidency in making Upton the umpire 
■of the Company on the western side of India. They sought 
the ‘immediate interference’ of the Court to prevent the hke 
ever happening in future.’® They further wrote to the Court 
•of iiMrectors, “It appears to us a matter truly to be regretted 
that your Governor-General and Council should have been 
so hasty in sending Lt. Colonel Upton on this embassy without 
waiting for further advices from us ; it is a step most deroga- 
tory to this Presidency .and almost entirely defeating the end 
Tor which we have deputed Mr. Tayler to Bengal.”®® 

Tayler arrived at Calcutta in the beginning of October, 
1775. On the 9th October he presented a memorial to the 
‘Calcutta Council.®^ He laid stress on the importance, to the 
very existence of Bombay, of having control, through Salsette, 
■of the passes by which goods trayelled inland, and of Bassein 
and the islands for the protection of the harbour. By support- 
ing Raghunath Rao these safeguards were being secured. 
'The Bombay Council, Tayler said, had never intended to flout 
The authority of the Calcutta Council ;'-the Regulating Act 
■even supported their position, in as much as it exempted them 
from referring to' Calcutta cases in which they had receiyed 
•direct orders -from England, and they had received repeated 
•orders to safeguard the interests of. Bombay. ,Tayler also gave 
an exact description of the situation, revenue, and other pro- 
ductive advantages, arising from cessions of territory made by 
3R.aghunath Rao and Fateh Sing. He urged in strong terms 
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the dangerous and disgraceful consequences of declaring a 
treaty, thus beneficial, invalid and null : especially as it might 
impel Raghunath Rao to throw himself into the arms of the 
Nizam and Haidar Ali, or of Holkar and Sindhia. Tayler 
insisted on revoking tlie order for the withdrawal of Bombay 
troops from Raghimath Rao as their ‘national reputation' 
required not to abandon him. 

Tayler had se\eral meetings with the Governor-General 
and other members of the Council. The Governor-General 
was soon cominced that the step taken by the Calcutta Council 
was precipitate : Barwell agreed uith him. Indeed, Hastings 
from the begirming had opposed tlie ^^^thdra^\nl of the Bombay 
troops.^- But he was overruled by other members of the 
Cotmcil. Consequently, the original resolution was confirmed, 
except that it was agreed to leave the option wth the President 
and Council of Bomba}' to withdraw their forces into such of 
their garrisons as they might choose.®^ 

On the ISth October. Tayler again submitted a memorandum 
to the Supreme Council in which he expressed concern at the 
determination of the Board. He argued that members of the 
Bomba}' Coimcil. being in close proxiim't}’ to Maratha terri- 
tories, were better qualified for treating with tlie Maratlias 
than Upton, ‘an entire stranger to their whole system of govern- 
ment'. He reminded the Supreme Cormcil that Most}n. one 
of the members of the Bombay Council, had preriousiy been 
appointed b}' the Company as resident at Poona. Tayler 
requested them to entrust the Bombay Government with the 
task of negotiating \rith the hlarathas by cancelh'ng the appoint- 
ment of Upton. His remonstrance had a ring of fer\id elo- 
quence. AVhen the British Parhament \ested the Supreme 
Coimcil vith controlling powers over the other Presidencies, 
it was by no means their intention that the latter should appear 
degraded in the eyes of the coxmtr}' powers. The prestige of 
the Bombay Government had sufi'ered an irreparable blow 
by deming them the right to negotiate \rith the Marathas. 
From this aspect, Tayler said, the whole British nation might 
be led to suppose that the members of the Bombay Council 
were devoid in ever}* degree of integrity and abilities, which 
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would be the most cruel and unjust of all imputations. Tayler 
sums up the motives that influenced the Bombay Councillors ; 
“I can dare to alBrm, not a person who concluded that 
treaty \yas actuated by any other motive 1han their 
obedience and duty to their employers, whose interests 
appeared to them to be most materially benifitted by their 
engagements.”®* 

The Governor-General and Council informed Taylei that 
it would not be possible for them to cancel the appointment 
of Upton. They advised the Bombay Government to commu- 
nicate with Upton as, by their ‘local knowledge and experience,’ 
they would be able to -furnish him with material information. 
They also directed them to retain possession of the districts 
made over to the Company by Fateh Sing, until a definitive 
treaty of peace was concluded. Raghunath Rao was to be 
- sheltered ‘in case he should ever be necessitated to apply for 
their protection’.®® 

Raghunath Rao was naturally surprised at the recent action 
of the Supreme Council. When the military assistance of the 
Enghsh marked a favourable turn in the tide of his affairs, 
the Governor-General intervened and asked the Bombay 
Government to keep aloof. Unaware of the implications of 
the Regulating Act, he asserted that the engagement made by 
the Bombay Government to espouse his cause imposed a solemn 
duty on the Supreme Government to uphold it. Things, 
however, went ill for Raghunath Rao for the time being.®® 

In consequence of Raghunath Rao’s remonstrance, Tayler 
gave some suggestions to the Supreme Council in a memorandum 
dated the 18th November.®’ He pointed out that the principal 
, basis of the accommodation with the Marathas should be an 
acknowledgment of the title of the infant Peshw'a, the regency 
of Raghunath Rao during his minority, and the succession 
of Amrit Rao, Raghunath Rao’s adopted son, in case of their 
death. If any objection should arise in regard to the infant 
being put in the hands of Raghunath Rao, a battalion of sepoys, 
under English command, should be stationed at Poona to 
safeguard his person. Tayler repeated his recommendaifo' 
to delay the recall of the Bombay troops till the conclusfc" cr 
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peace. He believed (hat such a step would prevent Raghunath 
Rao from throwing iiimsclf upon the protection of other powers 
and ‘give a weight to Colonel Upton’s representations and 
demands’.'’'* 

On 29 November Taylcr received reports from Keating, 
of divisions in (lie ministerial confederacy, some principal 
members of which had engaged to join Ragliunath Rao.®® 
This flattering prospect induced Tayler to urge with vehemence 
to the Supreme Council the importance of being the instru- 
ment of Raghunath Rao’s restoration ‘by acceding to the treaty 
entered into with him by the Government of Bombay.’®® This 
led to a debate in the Council. Any idea of allowing the English 
army to remain with Raghunath Rao was distasteful to 
Clavering ns this would defeat the present negotiation, and 
might eventually engage the Company in an endless war with 
the Marathas.®^ The majority of the Board decided to wait 
for reports from Upton on his negotiations with the Poona 
ministers before sending him any new instructions. 

As Tayler’s brief in support of the Bombay Government 
had no clTcct in changing the attitude of the Calcutta Council, 
he gave vent to his feelings in letters to the Court of Directors.®^ 
He elaborated upon the propriety of the measures which the 
Bombay Government had pursued. The deputation of Upton 
to Poona, he believed, tended to ‘subvert every idea of respect, 
power and authority’ of the Bombay Government in the eyes 
of the country powers. He wrote to the Court of Directors 
on 29 November 1775 : 

“I cannot help here again lamenting the total inef&cacy 
of my late representations to this Government with res- 
pect to our engagements with Ragoba ; for, in the deli- 
cate and critical situation to which their conduct has 
brought you, it seems to me very probable, that his 
reestablishment without our aid may ensue ; in which 
case we must probably for ever relinquish all hopes 
of compassing your views in the west of India”.®® 

The Supreme Council also justified their conduct to the 
Court of Directors. They wrote that the Bombay Government 
had undertaken to conquer the whole Maratha Empire for a 
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man who was incapable of afiordine aity en'cctiial assistance 
in it. The plan adopted by the Bombay Government was 
defective and seemed to aitn at decisive conquest, hut to 
portend an indelinitc scette of troubles. They had no adciiuate 
force or resources for extricating them in case of dilliculty. 
They had no justihable plea of makinu the Ma.ratiuis their 
enemy.-' 

Hostilities between the Tnulish and the Marathas had ceased 
from the moment the pacific intentions of the Calcutta Council 
became manifest, but tlie atmosphere was still charged with 
mutual distrust and suspicion. .Sakharam Bapu complained 
about the lukewarm attitude of the Bomba.y Government tis 
they had not yet recalled their troops from Ranhunath Rao. 
He also referred to the reduction of several towns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gujarat by the Knglish forces. Sakharam Bapu 
wrote in a tone of exasperation. TIow long are they to remain 
idle spcctator.s of the greatest losses ?' He believed, however, 
that the Bombay Government would restore the conquered 
towns to the Marathas.^-'’ 

The Bombay Government still entertained the hope of 
re-establishing Raghunath Rao on the Peshwaship provided 
they were at liberty to prosecute the war.^''' They determined 
not to separate their forces from Raghunath Rao as it would 
‘entirely frustrate the hopes of the Governor-General and 
Council of establishing a general pacification by means of 
Colonel Upton's negotiations’.^' They wanted to retain their 
hold upon Raghunath Rao which could only be attained by 
keeping the English forces with him.’'-'' This measure, the 
Bombay Government believed, would prevent the Marathas 
from starting hostilities against Raghunath Rao. Accordingly, 
the English forces along with Ragliunath Rao and his troops 
encamped at Karod, on the southern banks of the river Tapti. 
about 30 miles from Surat. But utter dejection had seized 
Raghunath Rao on account of the English negotiations with 
the Poona ministers and Keating’s assurances failed to remove 
his ‘melancholy’.®® 

The Bombay Government left no stone unturned to g-* 
rescinded the orders of the Calcutta Council for negotfeaTg 
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with the Poona Durbar. They wanted to retain the territories 
ceded to the Company by Raghunath Rao on political and 
financial grounds. They had been in peaceable possession 
of ail tiic ceded territories, except Bassein ; the revenues were 
collecting without difiiculty, and the Marathas already con- 
sidered them as dismembered from the Empire.ioo The Bombay 
Government still believed that a treaty with Raghunath Rao 
would be more advantageous to the Company than one with 
the ministers. But the Calcutta Council was not likely to be 
swerved Horn its professed object. On 5 December 1775, one 
of its members, Francis, wrote to Keating : 

“The measures we have taken must be adhered until we 
sec the success of Colonel Upton’s negotiations. Our 
object is peace upon honourable terms. We wish to 
obtain this object by fair and moderate proceedings in 
the first instance, and by such amicable overtures, as 
cannot be rejected by the Maratha Ministr}', without 
injuring their own cause and credit. If this pacific plan 
sliould fail of success, the object will then be open to 
other consideration”.^®* 

Upton reached Poona on the 30th December.*®- The 
journey was considerably long, it being 94S miles from Kalpl 
His daily progress could not be satisfactory as the countries 
througli which he passed were found to be mostly in arms. 
The roads were also full of ‘rocks and jungles.’*®^ He got 
little assistance on the way. The delay was imputed by liim 
to ‘the miscarriage of orders from the Ministers and the dis- 
turbed state of the country.’*®* 

The mission encamped at Purandhar, a hill-fort, twenty 
miles south-east of Poona. A full durbar was held on the 1st 
January 1776 in which Upton, Sakharam Bapu, Nana Famavis 
and others were present. Profession of friendship was made by 
Upton on behalf of the Company, and returned by Sakharam 
Bapu and Nana Farnavis. Upton desired that the treaty to 
be concluded with the Poona Government should not only 
bear the signature of the ministers but also other Marat’ia 
chiefs. The ministers replied on 3 January that this request 
could not be complied vhth as all the Maratha chiefs were 
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•dependent on the Peshwa. The consequences, the ministers 
emphasised, might be fatal, as it would induce the chiefs to 
think themselves of consequence enough to demand a share 
in the Government, instead of obeying the orders of the Peshwa. 
and c.ausc dissensions rather than unite them.*'*^ 

In the month of January 1776. the Bombay Government 
conveyed to Upton some ‘general information’ about the 
Maratha business and hinted at some stipulations which should 
be made for Raghunath Rao and the Company in any treaty 
he might conclude with the ministers. It appeared to the 
Bombay Government that Upton should insist upon some 
points as preliminaries previous to his entering upon any 
engagements with the ministers. First, the ministers should 
assign a revenue, amounting at least seven or eight lakhs of 
rupees per month, for the .support of Raghunath Rao and his 
adherents during the adjustment of the treaty. Secondly, 
they should issue orders to the officers of their ‘grabs and galli- 
vats’ to refrain from molesting or committing any acts of 
hostility against vessels with English pass and colours. Thirdly, 
they should open the communications between the Company’s 
scillcmcnls and the Maratha dominions and permit of a free 
intercourse of trade and correspondence ‘in the same manner 
as before the war commenced.' Fourthly, Upton should 
secure some arrangements in favour of Raghunath Rao ; 
otherwise the Bombay Government feared peace would not 
be ‘permanent’. The Bombay Government also advised Upton 
not to give up the territories ceded to the Company by 
Raghunath Rao. They expatiated on the advantages derived 
by the treaty with Raghunath Rao ; the cessions stipulated 
in this treaty had completed the Company’s views beyond their 
expectations and the revenue was equal to meet all the demands 
of the Presidency. The Bombay Government were firmly of 
opinion that it would' rcfiect the highest disgrace on the 
Company’s arms to purchase a peace from the ministers by 
the restitution of possessions ‘lawfully’ ceded to them. Upton 
. Avas advised to show a little determination not to part with 
these territories.^®® 
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On !■» January, Captain Ai/nn Macplicrson. Persian intcr- 
Pn.Kr o( I 'lnon, nut Mat'anran Saclasliiv, tlic agent appointed 
by ih'; nnniacr'. tti tranvict all Inisincs.s with the English. 

clr,;!o.;-il hat the ministers would allow Raghunafh 
K.:<’ h‘ >!! .rh.>!d of |,fK)0 h(^r.^c with 200 servants to be paid 
b) th'!!' ( fO'.erjitn :!U : they would also give liirn two lakhs of 
ri’.p.'^ . per atinum in monthly pa.ymenis for )tis family and 
prjw.te e\p.';r.e'., it he svould settle on the bank of the 
(io. iri. *' ■ Madanr.io also nbscrveii that the ministers 
V. .oal.i p.trdon Ra.ehutKith Rao’s folhnvers except four, who 
Were in.trumental in the murder of Naraynn Rao. Maepher- 
' (n*i re!!!.;rVcd th.U ‘the sum was too small to support the 
Pc.h'wa’s Cncle’.'"’ 


t'pioi'. hi'p:d that the minister.s would confirm all the grants 
nt.ule to the Company by l atch Sing in Gujarat. In a meeting 
V. ith Mad.inrat' on 2-1 Ja.miary. Upton asked his opinion about 
this. Madanrao answered in tlic negative. He pointed out 
tluit t'ateli Sing hai! no right to give up tlic territories in question 
as lie held them from the Pcshwa and as such lie was not ‘the 


absolute propriet<ir of that country’. Upton also demanded 
that Sabette. Hassein and other islands round Bombay should 
be given up to the Company. He was willing to waive the 
English claim on the Gaikwad possessions in Gujarat, but he 
could hanily be persuaded to give up the claim on Salsette, 
Bassein, the small islands near Bombay and Broach, with its 
dependencies. The reply which Madanrao gave on 26 January 
in answer to Upton’s demands merits quotation. Says 
iMandanrao. ‘What ? Salsette and Basscin ? The latter has 


cost ns 5 crorcs of rupees and the lives of many thousands. 
Is this your English Honour after the Calcutta letters declaring 

they want no increase of country but only peace 

Tiic English demand that the Marathas should never impose 
Chou til met with a fiat refusal from Madanrao as the Chouth 
was their ‘old and just due.’ Upton, being kept long in 
suspense, was anxious to get a definite answer from the 
ministers. On 29 January Mandanrao told him that the Mara- 
thas would prefer war to peace on such terras.”^ 
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Tl'.c Govcrnor*Gc:u*r;’.! .’itid Cotiticil on i?. I'clininry luiviccd 
I'pion ihat Ik '^htniUs not t'n (Ik vK.n.unrc <'f nil 

the Mnrn(h:i chief*. ih.c (renty they did su*! like (o "lei (hal 
t oifU he tst.idc .'iny oh^trnc’ir'n i<' (Ik ci'cclti'-ion of (he Trcn.ty”. 
(.‘hocritir nri'po^cd to .uhl ;5nothcr iH’Ctclioiiaty order to I'pton 
that Ik ^^.o'.!ld not uKi'-t on '(he {•.land of naovein heinp 
framed to th.c Comt'an) in tr.e tmtirc ire.’.ty «-<r pc.ice, unlc'.'. 
th.e Min!*''cr^ had airradiV fomented ti» :!e4p!ie''CC in the drninnd 
he Imd nnuie ft'r it, or th.at hr vltonld perfeiec a di'.piO.jtion 
in thiCm to \icld Uk pi*'‘c*'io;i of it to iIk (‘ojnp.'.f.y*.*’' ^rnnci^ 
ilumfht i!k ce'.'.ion of S;;lH-ite and Ila’-cin ‘.lundd he imistrd 
on. CNpecially .a*. rp'.*'Jt had not ‘.nppe'.tcd tlta* h.e •■lunild 
c’.pcct to meet v,iih .asty difhcnlty from the minister*, on tliis 
point. Momon vs as of opinion that Gpton shoiiUi have ins- 
tructions to oht.ain llasKin mul its dependencies, if he 
could, from the mitd'-tcrial party, hut ttiU to make it nn article 
on vehich to break ofT lite treaty he w.'s insiruc'cii to concUulc. 
Hnstinrs mid Hanveil a.erced vdth bVancis ami resoKcd not to 
alter the instructions alrcad.y riven to L'ptim for rctpilrinr. the 
cession of ^ialseitc and Bas'-ein, Claserinr's protest ap.tinst 
tin’s resolution led to a debate in the Council. The majority 
decided finally that in case Upton should fnul ‘insurmountable 
difi’icultie.s’ in ohtnininr Basscin withotii compensation, he 
should he authorised to propose certain concessions to the 
Poona Government."^ Upton w.as cmjmwcrcd to cede the 
fortress and dependencies of Broach in return for the cession 
of Basscin and its dependencies. But he was instructed to 
reserve this concession until he should find it absolutely imposi- 
blc to succeed without it. In case Upton should find the 
Maratha Government ‘inflexibly determined’ not to yield 
Basscin at any rate, he should suspend his negotiations, and 
wait for further orders from the Board. 

A letter written by Upton on 2 Pebruarj' reached Calcutta 
on the 6th March and disclosed the difficulties impeding the 
negotiations. “The Ministers imagine,” said Upton, “that 
I must treat with them at any rale, and that I had vastly exceeded 
my instructions, by asking a surrender of these islands 
(Salscllc and Basscin). They ask me a thousand limes, why 
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we make such professions of honour ? How disapprove the 
war entered into by the Bombay Government, when we are 
so desirous of availing ourselves of the advantage of it 
The Poona ministers were not in a mood to surrender Salsette 
and Bassein to the Company. In an entry dated 5 February 
in Machperson s journal we find the following observation 
of Madanrao : “Salsette we cannot give up and the four small 
islands (ICaranja, Elephanta, Kenery and Hog) are like so many 
bastions to it. . . The English have no right to claim Bassein 
or a country in lieu of it ; but as we wish to be on good 
terms with them, we therefore agree to give our own share of 
Broach and its pergunnah with a country of three lacks adjoin- 
ing it.”“® “In short,” Upton reported from Purandhar, “I 
find Salsette and Bassein aie the only impediments to a Treaty’s 
taking place that might otherwise be very advantageous.”^” 
As prolonged negotiations had not produced any concrete 
result it was unanimously agreed by the Supreme' Council on 
6 March to direct Upton, in case he had not already concluded 
a treaty, to retire to Bombay within six days after the receipt 
of these orders.^^® On the next day — the 7th March — the 
Council received the definite information that Upton’s negotia- 
tions with the ministers had been broken off. “In five or six 
days more,” Upton wrote, “I am to leave Poona Dhur, and 
they will then fix the time for the expiration of the cessation 
of arms.” He added, “if the war is to be prosecuted, if three 
or four companies of Europeans, a small detachment from 
the corps of Artillery, and two or three battalions of Sepoys 
were embarked from Bengal to join the army from Bombay, 
we might soon command peace on our own terms, for the Chiefs 
of this country are quite at a loss which side to take, and are 
waiting to see what the English do.””® 

On the basis of tMs fresh information the Supreme Council 
determined to resume hostilities. Troops were prej>ared and 
the Nizam, Haidar Ali, Bhosle, Sindliia and Holkar were 
requested to join the English, or at least to remain neutral. 
The Enghsh were determined to act in all quarters at once and 
to bring the war to a speedy conclusion.^®® Thus war seemed 
to break up again between the English and the Marathas. Mill 

. —iinoi r>\ 
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Tightly queried, “ ... all this rather than restore Salsette, the 
•capture of which, and the alliance for its support, they had 
denounced as both impolitic and unjust 

Upton’s departure from Purandhar was postponed for a 
few days. Dadarao, the Nawab of Arcot’s Vakil, intervened 
to bring about a rapprochement between the Enghsh and the 
Marathas. Dadarao still hoped that the ministers would 
waive their claim upon Salsette and Bassein and leave it to be 
■determined by the Calcutta Council.^^^ But the ministers 
would give no ‘footing on Bassein to any man wearingXh^’^^® 
So Upton demanded from the ministers in heu of it a territory 
worth three lakhs a year in the neighbourhood of Broach.^^^ 
This demand drew some protest from Madanrao. In the entry 
dated 20 February 1776, Macpherson wrote, “Madanrao said 
they could not account for the cause of our unjust demand of 
a countiy of three lacks in lieu of Bassein, a place w? never 
had, nor any right to ask if’.^^s ministers, however, 

offered to give a country worth one lakh a year in lieu of the 
money demanded for payment of the army and a couuht worth 
three lakhs, which they thought was ‘a great deal more’ than 
the English had any right to expect.^^® To this p-rcrcsul, Upton 
gave a peremptory refusal. 

Thus all hopes for a settlement with the mimsmrs were at 
an end and Upton prepared to leave Pumnfhm. Before his 
departure Upton met the infant Peshwu anf hhs ministers in 
h full durbar on 22 February. He mve srme presents to the 
Peshwa and Ganga Bai on behmf rf me Crmpany, The 
ministers in the durbar expressed meEr ^eere fatention to 
conclude a peace and suddenly agreed rr neemt Uptonh cemand 
of a country worth three lakhs and H leh'-- for the emerse 
of the English army, and also rr refer dhe oase of Sahette tt die 
determination of the Supreme Crerndh^ 

This unexpected xohefzT^ m the narr cf the mhrhmn 
attributed by Allan Mamhersm rr Garma 2a;'r e- err — 

in the affair. But the far: remmrs tfhar rhe l-darrmn 
not prepared to resume htndhmr m rs-se nt tr 2 ar"^_~"~ 
•eluded as their forces rmrrerer hr f irererr rma ' 

•country and sufiearg the smrrfm rf rrmf:': ~ 
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witliiii fllso demanded the attention of the Poona ministers^ 
Raghunath Rao incited the Kolis to rebel and Haripant ancL 
Parashuram Bhow were engaged in putting down the trouble- 
The Chief of Kolhapur and the Chief of Kitlur also rebelled,, 
the latter being supported by Haidar Ali. The ministers’ 
faithful servant, Ramchandrapant Paranjape, betrayed them 
and released the Pretender from the Ratnagiri fort, With. 
the defeat of Murarrao Ghorpade in February 1776, Maratha 
territories beyond the Krishna passed into Haidar’s hands.. 
The league of the Barbhais, which had so long remained un- 
shaken, received a rude shock when Vamamao, the Patwardhan 
chief, died in October 1775. With his death other Patwardhan 
chiefs became slightly lukewarm to the cause of the ministers. 
The attitude of Sindhia and Holkar appeared to be anything 
but friendly.^2® It would have been the height of folly on the- 
part of the ministers to enter into hostilities with the English, 
at a time when they had so many internal troubles to deal with. 

The Calcutta Council’s preparations to resume hostilities- 
\vith the Marathas were suspended on receipt of Upton’s letter 
dated 24 February 1776.^®” This letter brought intelligence, 
of the final compliance of the mim’sters with the English demand.. 
Francis wrote exultmgly to D’Oyly, “on the night of the 23rd 
instant, a letter arrived from Colonel Upton, informing us 
that the Maratha Ministry, after trying every art to intimidale- 
or deceive him, had finally agreed to a jteace by which we 
are to keep Salsette... I foretold every circumstance which, 
has happened and we have now the benefit of a peace, which 
we all desire, 

The draft of the treaty was drawn four or five times, and' 
at last, on the 1st March, a treaty was signed at Purandhar by 
Upton on behalf of the Company, and Sakharam Bapu and 
Nana Farnavis on behalf of the infant Peshwa. By the terms 
of the treaty^^^ it was declared that the peace between the Engh'sh. 
and the Marathas should be fully established (Art. 1.) The 
Marathas, being anxious to recover Salsette, would in return 
give the Company a country producing three lakhs of rupees,, 
in the ‘neighbourhood’ of Broach ; but it was to be left to the 
discretion of the Calcutta Council to accept it or- not (Art. 3^.. 
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The city and paragana of Broach was to be ceded ‘for ever’ 
to the Company (Art. 4). The English were also to get a 
■country of the yearly produce of three lakhs adjoining Broach 
(Art. 5). For the expenses of the war the English should be 
paid twelve lakhs, six within six months, and the remainder 
within two years (Art. 6). The English agreed to lenounce 
the cessions in Gujarat, provided it appeared that Fateh Sing 
had no ‘power or authority to make such cessions.’ All trea- 
ties made by the Bombay Council with Raghunath Rao were 
to be annulled, as was also that with Fateh Sing (Art. 7). The 
English troops were to march into their ‘own garrisons and 
•districts’ (Art. 8). Raghunath Rao was to disband his aimy, 
and all his adherents except four^®® were to have a full and free 
pardon (Art. 9). If Raghunath Rao refused to disband, the 
English were to give him no assistance, but withdraw from 
him (Art. 10.). . On condition of Raghunath Rao’s agreeing 
to the terms prescribed, the Peshwa and his mim'sters were to 
allow him an establishment of 1,000 horse and 20D domestics, 
to be paid by them. Raghunath was to receive a pension of 
twenty-five thousand rupees per month pro\‘:de-c be should 
retire to Kopergaon on the Godavari (Art. 1 1 The English 
were not to aid or assist in any manner. e:±er Raghunath Rao 
or any person disturbing the peace of the dominions 

(Aft. 12). The treaties between the of Bombay 

and the Marathas, dated July 1739 and I2th October IfSb, 
were to be “held and continued in n? fnl frree a.s v.hen v ere 


first entered into unless any ardeie rr m 
■should In other manner be prc^nei fh 
15). These are some of the irprmnn: 

• of Purandhar, which was rrffiec rp tis 
1 April 1776. 

The Bombay Go'scmmer: rcnhe sen 
"terms of the treat}’ c: rrrnrihnr. The 
the concessions rr.^o= rj r-.e 3 'hrrha G 
instance nugatoir {-V Thrshhir 
•of the city and pargann rf 
in execution. Ih^ rhveif the trea.:' ; 
highly injurious rr she reprsnsiru- hs" 


c r 2rrtr ^ 
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Company, particularly in the stipulations respecting Raghunatfc 
Rao. They were afraid that peace was far from being secured on 
a permanent footing, even after such mortifying concessions.^®^ 
The Bombay Government apprehended that Raghunath Rao 
could hardly be persuaded to accept these terms and as an 
alternative he might seek protection of the Nizam or Haidar 
Ali, the French or the Portuguese — ^powers considered to 
be ‘an object of jealousy and danger to the Company’.^®® Even 
after the conclusion of the treaty the Bombay Government 
could not forget the interference of the Supreme Council in 
their administration by virtue of the Regulating Act and they 
wrote to the Court of Directors on 21 March ; 

“Altho’ the Act does give them a controlling and superin- 
tending power over the other Presidencies in case of war 
and peace, we hardly think it authorises them to inter- 
fere so, immediately in the executive part, and we con- 
ceive that the proper method of proceeding in the present 
case, should have been for them to have given their 
orders to us, instead of sending a substitute from them- 
selves with plenipotentiary powers entirely indepen- 
dent of us to make a peace for this Presidency.”^®® 
Brigadier- General Gordon differed with other members 
of the Bombay Council in his estimation of the advantages 
accruing to the Company from the treaty, which he considered 
as ‘honourable, advantageous and expedient.’ He, however, 
expressed a wish that the article in regard to the establishment 
proposed for Raghunath Rao should be altered, as much danger 
might arise from the entire dependence on the ministers to 
which he would be reduced.^®’ 

The Bombay Government, in their despatches to Calcutta 
on the 30th March, observed that Raghunath Rao should have 
had the option of residing at one of the Company’s settle- 
ments ; that the ministers would not have objected to it, had- 
their intentions been good. Raghunath Rao would have proved 
an useful instrument in keeping the Marathas in awe, and the 
best security for their observing the peace. The Bombay 
Government lamented the loss of so many places secured by 
the treaty of Sural and predicted the loss of the Gaikwad dis- 
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tricts.'^'^ They concluded their plea on behalf of Raphunath 
Rao with these words ; “We bep leave to submit to your most 
serious consideration, the cverlastinp shame and disprace which 
will be entailed on the nation, if we were to surrender him 
(Raglumath Rao) up into the hands of his enemies, after iiaving 
given him protection, and any accident was to happen to him 
in consequence. 

The question whether the Calcutta Council acted wisely 
in concluding the treaty of Purandhar raised many contro- 
versies. Opinions may vary on this issue, but the sentiments 
which Allan Maepherson expressed in a letter to his friend. 
Colonel Champion, should not escape our attention Me 
svrotc on 7 March 1776 : 

“Altho’ the peace may not, apparently, be so advantageous 
to the Company as supporting the usurper. Raganot Row, 
yet I believe it to be much more so in reality, because 
placing an usurper in the masnud must be at the expense 
of many thousand lives, could we do it. Tor, give me 
leave to tell you. Colonel, that by the best accounts I 
have been able to learn, our troops now in the field with 
Ragonath Row do not exceed a thousand, including 
Europeans and Sepoys, His own army is much reduced ; 
those he has, ill paid, very mutinous, and running about 
the country for plunder. Tin’s is the army wliich our 
friends on the Island declare able to beat the ministerial 
army of near a lack, well furnisJicd, and encamped within 
a few causs of them, besides many other troops. . . 

On the whole, I think we arc well rid of a war which too 
much resembled the Rohccllah business, and might, 
had it been continued, involve all our settlements in war 
with the Mahrattas, who I need not tell you. Sir, arc 
the most formidable enemy we could have to do with in 
the eastern world, as well as the most destructive. I 
mean this entirely for your own information, to prevent 
your being imposed upon by any accounts sent home 
by the people, who, in violation of Treaty, began this 
war, and therefore may, like others, think it necessary to 
declare, be it right or wrong, we must now support it“.^‘’° 
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“The treaty of Purandhar”, writes Hastings to a friend, 
*‘\vas executed on the 1st March 1776. I disapprove d of it.”^ 
The treaty was a measure of General Clavering’s rn^oriiyr It 
was set on foot contrary to the opinion and vote of the two 
most experienced members of the Supreme Council ; and it was 
generally thought to have been purchased by the sacrifice of 
the Company’s ‘nearest and dearest interests.’ On these princi- 
ples it was loudly protested against by 'the Council of Bombay, 
with the decisive superiority of local knowledge. Raghunath 
Rao was hardly expected to accept the terms stipulated for him- 
as he felt that his person would be ‘endangered by putting him- 
self so much in the power of his enemies.’^ The Bombay 
Council, therefore, decided to olfer Raghunath Rao shelter 
with his family and domestics in one of the Company’s settle- 
ments.^ They were sensible of the advantages to be derived 
by securing the person of Raghunath Rao, as the ministers 
would be cautious in their future conduct. The Bombay 
Council afterwards considered that Iheir affording protection 
to the ex-Peshwa should not be construed as their entering into 
a new engagement with him or interfering in the Maratha dis- 
pute.^ Upton was ‘concerned’ at the decision taken by 
Raghunath Rao and the Bombay Council. He considered 
this as an infringement of the treaty ; a train of unfortunate 
incidents would follow in consequence of Raghunath Rao’s 
residing at Bombay. This would give the Poona Government 
a happy pretext ot complaining against the waywardness of 
the Bombay Government. Its repercussions had already been 
felt as the ministers refused to advance ‘a rupee’ to Raghunath 
Rao unless he complied with the conditions stipulated for him 
in the treaty.® 

The Governor-General and Council were not long kept 
uninformed of these proceedings ; they were duly advised by 
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Upton and the Bombay Council. On 6 May an interesting 
debate arose in the Calcutta Council on the question whctlier 
the President and Council of Bombay were autlioriscd to grant 
the protection of their government to Raghunath Rao. Warren 
Hastings and others approved of the decision of the Bombay 
Government, only Monson dissenting.® On a further con- 
sideration of the question the Supreme Council sent a letter 
to Bombay on 9 Ntay. It contained assurances of their con- 
cern at Raghunath Rao's intention to seek an asylum at Bombay, 
and of their displeasure at the permission given to liim by that 
Presidency. The Supreme Council believed that serious danger 
might ensue b,’ using Raghunath Rao as an instrument for 
keeping alive the fears of the ministers. They should Iiold 
the Bombay Government answerable to the Court of Directors 
and to the British nation, if the ministers should in consequence 
refuse to ratify the treaty, and renew the war." 

The Bombay Government's intention to piovidc shelter 
for Raghunath Rao gave great umbrage to the Peshwa's minis- 
ters. They complained, ‘what is become of the Peace now, 
if the Governor and Council of Bombay who formerly assisted 
Raghunath Rao now carry him to Bombay ?’® Upton sought 
the Supreme Council's intcrx'cntion and wrote to them on 10 
April 1776, “Your full directions to the Presidency of Bombay 
arc necessary, otherwise I fear the articles of the peace will 
with great difficulty be carried into execution.”” 

In consequence of Upton’s letter, Clavering suggested that 
the Presidency of Bombay should be prohibited from receiv- 
ing Raghunath Rao in any of the Company’s possessions ; 
and in ease he should be there before orders from Calcutta 
could reach them, they should be commanded to send him 
away.^” The majority of the Board concurred in Clavering’s 
opinion ; but Francis did not approve of the removal of 
Tlaghunath Rao by force from Bombay, should he be there. 
He recommended, as a means of getting rid of, him, the with- 
holding of all support and encouragement from him. 

The Bombay Government, in their letters to the Supreme 
Council, dated the 10th, 22nd and 24tli April, sharply criticised 
the treaty of Purandhar and complained against the Poona 
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Govenuneut for repeated breacizes of Tbsy also defendecf 
their own polic}' of protecting Raghunsth Rao. The letter 
of 22 April shows the Bombay Government fretting with impa- 
tirace and trying to throw the treaty of Pnrandhar into the 
winds. It nms as follows : 


‘'^e fatter ourselves it will appear to yon, that the- 
present treat}- is dishononrable and msecnre ; that it is- 
ccnciuded on terms which yonr substitute was not autho- 
rised to agree to ; that the Ministers have not inclinatfos 
or abihty to perform their part : that they have even 
actnaliy infringed it by taking our vessels : that they 
themselves, by taxing us with infiringiag it, and by their 
menaces, deem k void : that their Gov'emment is far from. 
being unh-ersaily acknowiedged by the Marathas, and does 
not promise much stabiihy ; that there is every appear- 
ance of further considerable commotions in the Maratha. 
Emplre, by which the Company's interest must suffer r 
and that there is no other method of effecting a general 
peace but by their interference : we therefore request 
you w-ai take these circumstances, and our present pre- 
carious and disreputable situation, into your most serious- 
consideratioii, submitting to you, whether it will not be 
more eligible and more consistent with the honour and 
advantages of the Ccmpany, not to ratify the Treaty 
formed by Colonel Upton, but to permit us to enter into 
engagements with Raghoba — 


The Bombay Government iikewise informed the Supreme- 
Council that Raghunath. Rao had received promises of help 
from the islzam on condition that the English w'oulc not assist 
the ministerial r>arty.^“ But the Supreme Council instructed, 
them on the 20th Ivlay to adhere strictly to the terms of the 
treaty, to avoid any step which might gr/e alarm to the Marathas. 
and to secure the immediate departure of Raghunath Rao 

uanv-'s nossessfons- The Sapr^iu- 


and arm}- out of tne Con 
Council declined to gwe ti 
Raghunath Rao had demaudea 
of the jNizam.^’ 


assurances of neutraHw v/hich 


or 


them for 


the satisfaction 
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In the monili of April. 1776. Upton received some secret 
overtures from the Niznm through Fazal Beg Khan, regard- 
ing a plan to restore Raghunath Rao to the Maratha Govern- 
ment. by their joint assistance, upon terms of mutual advantage. 
The proposal contained the following specific engagement : 
“After Ragoba is settled in Poona, the Nabob Niz;im docs 
promise to make him grant to the English Company sunnuds 
for the Cuttack country’, and relinquish all claim of the chout."^^ 
Upton was requested to write to the Supreme Council and get 
a treaty under ’heir seals and signatures for this purpose. But 
he summarily rejected the Nizam’s oflcr.’® 

By the terms of the treaty of Purandhar several territories 
were to be restored to the Marathas. The Poona .ministers 
complained that they had not yet got back tliose territories. 
TJic Bombay Government, however, refuted this cliargc and 
obscrs’cd that they had endeavoured to carry the treaty into 
execution ‘with the utmost punctuality’.*' The Bombay Govern- 
ment put the blame upon the Marathas as they had already 
instructed the Chiefs of Surat and Broach*® for the restora- 
tion of the parganas and no agents from the ministers liad 
arrived to receive them. 

Even after the treaty of Purandhar, Raghunath Rao’s forces 
continued to remain in the vicinity of Surat. TJic Poona 
Government tlircatcncd to attack these forces if they were not 
withdrawn within a limited period.*® Tiic Bombay Govern- 
ment determined to ‘lake every proper step to remove Ragoba’s 
army from the nciglibourhood of Surat and to leave the 
Ministers without any plea for complaint.’"'’ They sent direc- 
tions to the Chief of Surat to make the ‘strongest remonstrances’ 
to Ragliunath Rao on the impropriety of his troops remaining 
near Surat and to insist upon their removal."* This had some 
effect and Raghunath Rao, after disbanding his troops, came 
to Surat witli a small number of his followers on 18 May. The 
ex-Peshwa was accommodated at the Nawab’s garden called 
Mahomodybag and began to press for immediate advance of 
some money and also for having some allowance settled. 
Gambler, the Chief of Surat, expressed his deliglit by writing 
to the Bombay Government, “I cannot but think that Ragobah’s 
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U&.inr, refuse in Sural is to be considered as a dreumstanee 
of advanlafc,”'* 

A tool Jind fallen into the hands of the Bombay Govern- 
ment and they instructed their factors at Surat to advance 
Rarhunath Rao fifteen thousand rupees per month for his 
persona! cr.pen'cs.^ Tiicy also requested Upton to use his 
influcficc <o that the ministers mig/it be induced to assign 
Raahtinath Rao a suitable establishment. This vrould, the 
Bombay Government behoved, relieve them from the expense 
they svould otlicrsv/se have to incur for his maintenance.^’ 
Tliir, tlie terms of the treaty of Purandhar v/ere honoured more 
in the breach than in observance. Upton wrote to the Bombay 
Government on 21 May 1776 : 

...the conditions of the peace advance slowly — time 
elapsed (the most fatal consequences to the Ministers) 
and schemes now in embryos may grow to maturity before 
they can present them. The Ministers are asvare of this 
and complain heavily, they are sure there are designs 
concerting against them, they don't say forming by us, 
but they arc surprised at Raghunathrao’s army continu- 
ing so long near Sural and the late act of his taking refuge 
under the svalls of the fort. They cry out against loudly, 
asking how is the new treaty observed, by the English”?'" 

While affairs svere in this uncertain stale a dispatch, 
dated 5 April 1776, came from the Directors in England. They 
approved ‘under every circumstance the keeping of all terri- 
tories ceded to the Company by the treaty with Ragobah’.'" 
The Supreme Council resolved on 3 July that as they had con- 
sidered the treaty of Surat invalid, and had since concluded 


another treaty with the Poona Durbar, they could not carry 
into execution the orders of the Court, They also thought 
that Upton’s presence at Poona v/as no longer necessary and 
his services might be better employed at Bombay for the full 
execution of the treaty of Purandhar. Upton v/as advised 
accordingly to repair to Bombay. The Supreme Council 
forv/arded the Company’s orders, and also their resolutions 
upon them, to the President and Council of Bombay, repeating 
their instructions to them to execute on their part every article 
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ol Uic treaty of Purandhar. About the instructions of the 
Court of Directors. Warren Hastings made certain observa- 
tions in a letter to Colonel Macleanc ; 

“ . . .At Bombay the hands of the Governor and Council 
have been tied by the Government of Bengal and loosened 
by the Court of Directors, who have confirmed the treaty 
made with Ragobah, and ordered it to be supported by 
the forces of all the three presidencies, although they 
were early apprised of the measures taken from hence 
to annul it, and might have foreseen what has actually 
come to pass, that a treaty has since been concluded by 
the Governor-General and Council with the very state 
which their present orders enjoin us to treat as an enemy... 
We liavc repeated our commands to Bombay to adhere 
to our treatj', and unless I am greatly deceived in my 
opinion of the temper and dispositions of the gentlemen 
of that presidency, they will break it and renew the war 
as soon as they arc furnished with tlic authority of Court 
of Directors for it ; and a wonderful scene of intricacies 
we shall have opened between us.”*' 

What Hastings feared had come to pass. Emboldened by 
the directions from the Court of Directors, the Bombay 
Government came to the resolution to retain such of the posse- 
ssions ceded by the treaty of Surat as had not yet been yielded 
up in consequence of the treaty of Purandhar.*® Upton was 
greatly surprised at this sudden change of attitude on the part 
of the Bombay Government. His efforts were unavailing in 
moderating the impatience of the Bombay Government. Their 
present resolution, Upton lamented, was in marked contrast 
with the profession repeatedly made to the Peshwa’s Govern- 
ment of their strict observance of the treaty of Purandhar.”® 
The Supreme Council wrote to the Bombay Government in 
terms of great disgust and demanded their assistance in execu- 
ting the treaty of Purandhar.®® The Select Committee of Bombay 
revoked their resolution before the receipt of the letter of 
the Supreme Council ‘from an apprehension of the bad conse- 
quences which must ensue. Dependent for their supplies 
upon Bengal, and being ‘unable to act without assistance from 
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the hope of getting some allies in his favour, induced Raghunath 
Rao to quit Surat. 

In the month of October 1776 he was at Daman, negotiat- 
ing witli the Portuguese and collecting forces.'*® He had 8,000 
troops with him.'** From Daman he implored Hastings to 
direct the Government of Bombay to help him in his war against 
the Poona ministers.'*" The cx-Peshwa made his way to Bombay 
on 11 November in a British ship sailing from Taraporc.'*'® 
The Bombay Government decided to protect him from ‘personal 
danger,’ and permitted him to stay till some other residence 
could be obtained for him. They professed that by affording 
protection to Raghunath Rao they had no intention to coun- 
tenance or promote any scheme to the prejudice of the minis- 
ters or to infringe the treaty.'*^ ‘An immediate war’ with 
the ministers, Brigadier General Gordon believed, Would be 
the consequence of the step taken by the Bombay Government.'*® 
War, of course, did not break out, but the Peshwa wrote in 
protest to Upton : “I have just now heard that Raghunath 
Rao arrived at the port of Bombay on the 2Slh of Ramzaun 
.and the Governor of tliat place gave him an asylum in the said 
port... These actions are veiy foreign to the meaning of 
the ' Treaty.”^® The Supreme Council endeavoured to 
compose the differences that took phcc rciivecn the Poone 
Durbar and the Bombay Goveinmen: by asling the latter to 
-secure the departure of Raghunath Rao Bo.mbay and zH 
its dependencies.^’* 

Upton had already reaar>oa Enrrraatianj to take };■- h-a'-e 
from Poona. The Bcnar.a^- Cr'ormncn: decided tc arra'-n: 
•another man as resident cr. Torrn “arnLahn the ; f- —.d;: 
intercourse and cr— esoonttcra'c tdae ?-'zr:.::z cta'ad a-taa 

selected MostjTi for tan; Tate Potr.a C'.*' a* 'e'at'^ 

to receive Most}— a? he vn' 'tt—ec ed t : "oa- th: a..-' - - : rr.nhd 
attack upon Siasena ' '‘'’'acian.n h ■ - - -■ "-e"- 

oome, and nr the ‘renaatta cnrea.fa-:'' tf the - -no" f' " 
was obliged ro rmtntr. n: '-•'n: t". tht a- a' 

'On acconrrt of indirrarttitr f - '-"-r da — '■inr''- f 

and reoimed tc dhtcatn, 7:c 
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General, \vlvicl\ must always be attended with fatal con- 
sequence.”'’'’ 

He wrote in similar terms to his cousin, James Maepherson. 
on 27 November 1776 : “I liope you will endeavour to 
prevail upon Governor Johnstone and your other friends who 
may have the leading lunul in the Hon. Company's aflairs not 
to give any orders in consequence of tlie representations from 
Bombay till they receive letters from the Council General on 
the subject.”'’’ 

In 1776 the internal dissensions of the Maratha State 
enabled an impostor to obtain some power. “In the Deccan 
the Perkin Warbccks and Lambert Simncls cropped up by 
scores. All the prominent leaders who had fallen at Panipat 
reappeared in various parts of the Kingdom. Jankoji Sindhia 
and the brother of Hari Baikal Phadke were both popular roles ; 
but tlie most popular role of all was that of Sadashivrao, the 
son of Chimnaji Appa.’*''* An impostor who assumed his name 
and professed to have escaped from the field of Panipat was 
made a prisoner during the Peshwa.ship of Madhav Rao. After 
being confined in dificrent forts, he was finally delivered over 
to Ramchandra Naik Paranjape, the guardian of the fort of 
Ratnagiri, and an officer of the MaratJia Government. 
Ramchandra Naik set the prisoner at liberty in February 1776 
and proclaimed him as real Sadashivrao Bhow. The rebel 
collected a large force and secured the alliance of several lead- 
ing men who bore a grudge against the Poona ministers. About 
this impostor George Dick, the commercial residcnl of Fort 
Victoria, wrote to Hornby on 11 May 1776, “it seems that 
Sudaba’s rights are very much respected, and that many officers 
of rank have declined going against him which may induce Nana 
Furnees to sue for terms ; the scheme is not totally to 
reject him, but clip his wings... 

The pretender tried to contact Ghorpadc and the Chhatrapati 
of Kolhapur.®'* He captured Suvamadurg®® and afterwards 
entered Tale-Ghosala. Bajaba Purandare and Bhivrao Pansc 
were sent from Poona to attack him.®® The ministers could 
not intensify their military operations against him till the end 
of the rainy season.®’ 


6 
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In the month of July Sadoba sent two agents to Bombay and 
requested armed Jielp. The Bombay Government eould not 
agree to this, sucJi a step being ‘repugnant’ to the treaty of 
Purandhar.^*' In the month of August he sent Abdul Gunney 
to Bombay and CyNpressed his wish to have a meeting with 
Ragluinath Rao/'*’ At first Raghunath Rao believed in the 
claim ol tlic pretender, but on enquiry he found him to be an 
impostorJ" 

Dauiatgir and Ghaige with some forces of the pretender 
marched upto Kalyan. and he himself advanced upto Boreghat.®^ 
Haidar Ali kept himself in touch with him through the Cliief 
of Kolhapur/'- The ministers apprcliended that on their forces 
entering tlie Konkan, the pretender might go to Ratnagiri or 
to Panhala v/V/ Ambaghat. So they instructed Pandurang Rao 
Patwardhan to send forces to Ambaghat immediately. The 
pretender ventured to proceed as far as Sinhagad and in the 
battle which ensued Mahadji Sindhia inflicted upon him a 
defeat. Ramchandra Naik’s son was killed in the action.®® 
Shortly afterwards, the impostor concentrated his forces at 
Rajmachi. Parashuram Bhow was directed by the Poona 
Government to stop supplies to the pretender passing through 
Ambaghat.®’ Bhivrao Panse kept the pretender amused by 
promising to join him, but suddenly he, along with Sindhia, 
attacked him. Rajmachi and Kuradu forts surrendered to 
the Peshwa’s forces.®® Apprehending some danger from his 
owm people, Sadoba fled to Belapore and his followers, 20,000 
strong, took shelter under the walls of Thana.®® At Belapore 
Sadoba got into some boats and left for Bombay. But he did 
not land at Bombay, the reason, according to him, being the 
absence of Hornby in the city. Promising to come back again, 
Sadoba went to Kolaba.®^ 

Raghuji Angria succeeded in capturing him at Kolaba early 
in November and brought him to Mahadji Sindhia at 
Khalapur.®® The pretender was subsequently brought to Poona. 

A council of eminent men of Poona like Ramshastri, Babuji' 
Naik, Bhaskar Pant Patwardhan, Dhondoba Appa Purandare, 
Gopikath Dikshit, Haripant Phadke, Mahadji Pant Guruji, 
was formed to try him.®® He admitted on oath that he was 
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-a Desmukli Brahmin from Kanauj, his name was Sukhnidhan, 
father’s name Ramananda, mother’s name Annapurna, and 
he hailed from village Kanol near Chhatrapur.’'’ Shivaji Pant 
Paranjape, the pretender’s associate, admitted that Ramchandra 
Naik was responsible for the plot of his escape from Ratnagiri.'^^ 
Documents to that effect were produced by Shivaji Pant and 
Dhondopant.'“ The pretender was found guilty and sentenced 
to death. On 18 December 1776 he was put to death.” 

Mbstyn arrived at Poona in the middle of March 1777 and 
immediately set himself to adjust the articles of the treaty of 
Purandhar. The Poona Durbar delivered him a paper of 
complaint.'^^ By the fifth article of the treaty it was settled 
that the ministers would give up to the English territory pro- 
ducing annually a revenue of three ‘complete’ lakhs of rupees. 
The ministers now employed the term ‘Kamil’ to express 
‘complete,’ which is a flexible term and may be said to ‘signify 
the highest assessment ever known to have been fixed.’ To 
this interpretation the Poona Government adhered, although 
the Bombay Government agreed to accept the cession at an 
average of a certain number of years. The Poona ministers 
demanded the restoration of Fateh Sing Gaikwad’s parganas 
as the latter had no right to alienate any part of his dominion 
without the Peshwa’s concurrence. Mostyn refuted this by 
saying that Fateh Sing’s vakil at Bombay had denied the right 
of the Peshwa to alienate any part of Gaikwad’s territory and 
demanded the restoration of these parganas, because 
Raghunath Rao had failed to perform the agreement for wliich 
the cession had been made. ‘From these circumstances,’ 
Mostyn observed on the complaint of the ministers, ‘your 
claiming the sole right of disposing of the Guicawar’s terri- 
tories appears very extraordinary.’’® The Poona ministers 
also complained against the protection afforded to Raghunath 
Rao and the followers of the pretender in violation of the trea- 
ties of 1739, 1756 and 1776. Mostyn answered that ‘personal 
protection’ given to Raghunath Rao was hardly likely to 
infringe any article of the treaties entered into with the Maratha 
State. With regard to the followers of the pretender Mostyn 
-stated that the Bombay Government were indueed by ‘humanity 
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Elonc to receive the people of Sudaba into Salsette, to preserve" 
their lives and to prevent them being killed immediately before 
their faces.’’® In the treaty of Purandhar it was laid down, 
that in paying the English the sum of 12 lakhs for the expenses 
of the war, the revenues of Jambusar were to be taken by the 
English until the whole amount was paid off. The ministers- 
demanded that the revenues should be settled and recovered 
by the Sircar’s man, Madaji Ramchandra, who would pay it 
to the English on their giving a receipt. A letter to the autho- 
rities at Jambusar from the Governor and Council of Bombay, 
permitting Madaji to do this, was necessary. To this Mostyn- 
acceeded. 

The Poona Durbar’s demands being answered, Mostyn 
laid before them some complaints on behalf of the Company. 
He complained that notwithstanding the treaty of peace, six 
boats with English passes and colours in their passage from 
Goa to Bombay had been attacked by the Marathas. Mostyn 
demanded the payment of 30,915 Rupees and the delivery of 
two boats, one belonging to Nasarvanji Modi and the other 
to Byramji Homji, which had long ago been settled with the 
late Peshwa Madhav Rao. About the violation of the treaty 
by harbouring the ex-Peshwa Mostyn wrote ; “You quote 
the 3rd Article of the Treaty of September 1761 as having been, 
broken by the English on account of their giving mere personal 
protection to Dada Saheb, when at the same time, I cannot 
help observing, you are daily breaking it by receiving every 
European that deserts from Bombay.”” 

Upon Upton’s arrival at Calcutta he was asked by the 
Supreme Council to deliver his opinion about the difficulties 
which still retarded the execution of the treaty of Purandhar. 
He remarked that by securing peace with the Company, the 
ministers had expected that the English were to give no assis- 
tance to Raghunath Rao or any of the rebelh’ous subjects- 
of the Peshwa and they accordingly acceded to many of the 
stipulations so beneficial to the Company. But the English 
forces were not immediately withdrawn from Raghunath Rao 
and he himself took shelter first in Surat and then in Bombay. 
The dispersed troops of the pretender were also received in 
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'Salsette. The Bombay Government, Upton stated, had been 
:giving assistance to Raghunath Rao and other rebels against 
the Peshwa ever since the treaty of Purandhar. He gave it as 
liis opinion in the following words ; 

“If the Council of Bombay will oblige the disaffected 
subjects of the Peshwa, who to his great loss, have taken 
refuge in Bombay and Salsette, to quit these settlements, 
they will then soon find that harmony and confidence 
restored ; And then the trifling differences in dispute, 
regarding the country of three lacks, would be easily 
adjusted ; for I conceive, whilst we are keeping back so 
many and such material articles to them, they may have 
<ieteimined in turn, to be tardy in making over this 
cession : Besides, it should appear that the ministers 
may be somewhat alarmed about Jambooseer. Whilst 
Raghunath Rao resides at Bombay, in expectation of 
being supported, the ministers can place no confidence 
in the Council there ; which must now be productive of 
the greatest inconveniences, and perhaps, in the end, of 
fatal consequences. The Poona Govermnent seemed 
ever disposed to comply with the wishes of the Superior 
Council.”’® 

After considering these matters the Calcutta Council 
’Observed to the Bombay Government in their letter of 18 August 
that the presence of Raghunath Rao at Bombay would be an 
^insuperable bar’ to the completion of the treaty concluded 
with the Maratha Government, nor could any good under- 
standing be estabhshed with them as long as he should derive 
support from the English.’® The Bombay Council was exhorted 
to effect Raghunath Rao’s departure from the Company’s 
•dependencies. Regarding the differences which arose in 
receiving the possession of the country of three lakhs of rupees 
by the Company, the Calcutta Council gave no positive instruc- 
tions except implying that the term ‘Kamil’ meant gross amount 
•of the actual collection. The collection of Jambusar should 
be left under the management of an Amildar appointed, by the 
Marathas, and a receipt should be given to him for the amount 
tintil the whole debt of twelve lakhs be liquidated. The 
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Calcutta Council discarded the Bombay Government’s 
idea of maintaining a civil or military establishment in Jambusar 
where they had no other concern except of receiving the rents. 
They also instructed the Bombay Government to retain 
possession of the districts in Gujarat ceded by Fateh Sing, 
until positive proofs should be afforded by him or by the 
ministers that he had no right to make those cessions, “The 
detention of the country for a few months longer,” the Calcutta 
Council added, “supposing it should be at last restored to Futty 
Sing, will be no breach of the Treaty on our part, as long as 
any material articles of it remain unexecuted, on theirs.”®® 

The mutual recriminations of the English and the Marathas 
which followed tlic treaty of Purandhar were dragging on when 
an entirely fresh turn was given to events by the unexpected , 
appearance of a French adventurer, called St. Lubin, at the 
Maratha Court. M. Lc Chevalier de Saint-Lubin was no 
stranger to India He had served as third Surgeon on the 
vessels of the French East India Company. In 1766 he came 
to Bombay via Basra and then proceeded to Mangalore, where 
he entered into Haidar Ali’s service, Haidar suspected him 
of treachery and St, Lubin would have been probably put to 
death but for his timely escape.®® He next came to Madras 
where he became a friend of John Call, an engineer in the service 
of the East India Company. On his return to France, he 
ingratiated himself to the confidence of Monsieur de Sartine, 
Minister for the Navy, by presenting several memoirs on the 
political situation of India. On 10 January 1775 St. Lubin 
submitted to the Ministers a plan for a treaty of alliance to be 
concluded with the Marathas. 

In March 1776 he was appointed as an envoy of the French 
King for negotiating a commercial treaty with the Maratha 
Government. In April he received his detailed instructions :®® 

(1) The French Government wanted the establishment of 
permanent friendship with the Marathas. The French would 
render all possible services to their ally, and the Marathas in' 
their turn were to guarantee protection to the French posse- 
ssions in India against any enemy whatsoever. (2) The Mara- 
thas, in preference to all other Asiatic nations, were to- 
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enjoy the privilege of free trade in all slates, present and future, 
under French rule. Similar concessions were to be granted 
to the French by the Marathas. (3) Maratlia vessels were 
to have free access to all French ports, and vice versa. (4) 
Maratha vessels were to enjoy French protection in French 
ports. Similar protection was to be granted to the French 
vessels. St. Lubin was further instructed to negotiate with the 
Marathas a treaty of ofTcnsivc and defensive alliance against 
any nation which would break oil' with France. 

In September 1776 Lubin sailed from France in ‘Lc Sartine’, 
a ship of 800 tons, mounting 30 guns, a ship which was ‘more 
elegant, and had more accommodations than any ship belon- 
ging to France.’®^ He reached the Freneh port Mahe on 12 
February. 1777 ; after a week's hall there, he proceeded up 
the Konkan Coast and arrived at Chaul on 16 March.®® His 
confidential secretarj', Monsieur de Santy, went to the shore 
and insisted on the observance of certain formalities for the 
reception of the envoy. He demanded that the Subedar should 
send the officer next in rank to him with a letter of congratula- 
tion of his safe arrival, that the troops of Chaul should be under 
arms, that there would be a salute of 21 guns from the fort, 
and an elephant and palanquins should be sent for carrying 
him. The palanquins could not be sent for Lubin’s party, but 
all other points were complied with. Lubin sent liis secretary 
to Nana Farnavis wishing to see him immediately and deliver 
the letters he had brought from the King and Prime Minister 
of France. St. Lubin arrived at Poona on 26 April and pro- 
ceeded to Purandhar where the infant Peshwa and Nana Far- 
navis were spending the hot season. On his way to Purandhar 
Lubin was formally received by Bhivrao Panse, the commandant 
of the artillery,®® Mostyn, the English Resident, remons- 
trated against the French envoy’s reception. He was assured 
that no political importance was to be attached to this visit and 
the French envoy’s mission would not injure^ the interests of 
the English East India Company.®’ 

On 5 May the French envoy was introduced to Sakharam 
Bapu and Nana Farnavis. After the ceremony of introduc- 
^ tion was over, he retired with Sakharam Bapu, Nana Farnavis, 
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.'.at.iUi Rao Siidiishiv, Kishcn Rao EallaL Ehcsi&'s ValciL and 
i r i.iicaa a iet.arjro'fn the Pnme Mini.ster of Francs, addressed 
ch.e Pssit'va. The siihstancs tvas that Tram trae imraenicnal 
I. ic.-u'-itjo anu iiamiony had enistee. bets^’esn thetsvo states, 
uiiicii it was eapcdieni to prsser.'e in time ro come, and that 
Mr. Che^:liie^ nmuid pers.tnally enplam all fur.her pardcuiarsh 
the mmisters encuirsd it the French and English ware friends 
i-.r i'(,:erA';se. Lubm anstvered t.iat tney were at cresent 
inenCs. and taat tae French were net at variance wirli anv 
prn-er w.'iaJever. Tin's was all char passed m the nest mcsrlnaJ^ 
On S .hfay Lubin had Ins audience cf the: Peshwa at which 
cite pnnemai ministers were present.--^ After a few minutes 
spent in profession cf friendship he presented a fetter from 
the French King to rite Fes'nva. Lubin apprised SahSaram 
Evtpu that he had a ‘variety of matter tc treat cf.' which he 
would 


cTvCii^in dv ct 


convenient time, ivladhu Ran Sadashiv 
'^as appointed by the Poena Durbar to transact business with 


Lubin. .\rostrTi ccmplained. “die Chevalier in every respect 
meet.s with the greatest attearicn from this Darbar."^- Mean- 
while. the ship in which Lubin came was permitted tc 
winter at Chatii for the rainy season.*’- 


fn the month of June 1777 Lubin issued a circuiar letter fc 
every' Frenchman tlien residing' in Poona. In it he requested 
them to meet at the house cf Nana Famavfs tc bear witness 


to the oaths to betaken by the ministers cf the respective natiens 
(meaning himseif and N'ana). relative tc a perperaaf alliance 
to be formed between the King; cf France and the Maratha 
State. The alliance with France was accepted unanimousfy 
b3' the Poona Government and liberty cf trade was granted 
to all Frenchmen on the terms of the articles propcsed in the 
treaty. The treaty in four articles was signed on IS Jane ac 
Poona. The Peshwm announced his friendship for the Franca 
King and also gave the assurance cf full prevectan tc all French 
possessions in India. The Maratlias also promisea to place 
at the disposal of the French 25.CC0 cf taeir cavalry in case cf 
an attack on the French establishments in India.?" Lz^wss 
aliened that the basis of the agreement was tc send cut a bedy 
Qp troops from France tc assist against the enemies cf i.he Pocnii- 
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•Government, Anquatil de Briancourt in a letter dated 4 
September 1777 to St. Lubin congratulated him on the success 
of his mission to Poona, Briancourt further wrote : “The 
treaty of alliance and commerce concluded with the Court of 
Poona will do you much honour at Court, and will afford in- 
finite satisfaction to M. de Sartines, and will procure con- 
siderable advantage to France, if she will make the most of 
the circumstance and will afford you support in time.”®* 
Mostyn wrote to Hastings, “this diabohcal scheme had opened 
a door the most destructive to our interests that could have 
been thought of.”®® 

Lubin sent to France the most flattering accounts of his 
negotiations at Poona. He wrote with much skill to his 
-superior about the flourishing state of this country, the power 
of Naha, the certain destruction of the English, and his having 
obtained the port of Chaul.®® 

The spectre of a French invasion in India always haunted 
the English in the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth 
century. The prospect of the French obtaining an establish- 
ment at Chaul meant to the Bombay Government ‘great injury 
to the commerce of Great Britain and inevitable ruin to the 
trade of this settlement.’®'^ The situation of the port of Chaul 
might be looked on as ‘the key to the trade of the Balaghat 
-country,’ on which the most essential part of Bombay’s trade 
-depended, both as to woollens as well as staples.®® In the 
Franco-Maratha alliance the Bombay Council saw ‘an endless 
-scene of troubles and dangers.’®® On the 17th December the 
Bombay Council recorded a minute, “if time is given for the 
French Ministry to take their measures, and to supply Nana 
with a body of forces, we can expect nothing but a repetition 
-of the scene of wars and troubles formerly acted on the coast 
of Coromandel, which will certainly be fatal to the influence 
-of the English on this coast, and may end in our total 
subversion.”*®® 

In the meantime the parties at Poona were seething with 
'discontent. Affairs of the Poona Government appeared also 
to be ‘in a very ticklish situation.’*®* Their treasury was low, 
•the army under Haripant was suffering privations and there 
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was the jealousy bet^^een the leadins men in the city. Farmer 
■^Tites IX om Poona : “In six words the state of the aovemmeni 
is this— the tv/o chiefs in nominal possession of itaimins ai the 
supremac}’^ throush different means-jealous and fearful of each 
other to such a de^ee, as not to speah hut on matters of busi- 
ness . . . the other chiefs seeldns their orim securii}’, watchins 
e^^ents — and readj' to join in wherever they Think the power 
may be effectuall 3 ^ lodged.'’^”” Moroba Famaws developed a 
bitter hatred towards Nana. Sakharam Bapu. Moroba Farna- 
ws and Chinto "^^ithal formed a trio aaainsr Nana. In 
a private letter to F^arren Hastings, dated 3 November 1777. 
BiFUiam Homb 3 % Gor'emor of Bomba 3 a convm'ed his opinion 
that the present Maratha Government could never stand, as 
the leaders v/ere disputing amongst themselves and maldng 
overrures to Raghunath P.ao separatel 3 t^°^ Hornby rscsived 
an application from Moroba ’s part}' in vNch he was requested 
to bring Raghunath E.ao to Poona. Reinstatement of Raghn- 
nath Rao by any other power would have deprived the 
English of any advantages to be derived from the Marathas. 
Hornb 3 ''s appeal to Warren Hastings in the following words 
clearly shov'^s the secret intention which he cherished in his 
heart : 

M mnst sa 3 ' I should have been very happy to have effected 
this sendee for the Compan 3 % before I left India, but if 
it is not to be, I can onlj' lament the losing so hne an 
opportunity of doing them a most essential piece oi 
sendee, and quit India under the disappointment . . . The 
Marathas have been a bugbear to man}', for the}' are 
nothing else.”^®- 

Ths Bombay Go'^^emment w'anted nov.^er to regulate their 
own affairs independent!}' of the Calcutta Council as the exigen- 
cies of the situation demanded. Camac vrote to Hastings 
on 27 November 3777 : 

“Much injury' may really arise to the public sendee is 
your controlling power be exercised so vigorous!}' mat 
YOU triU leave absolutely nothing to our discretion, tor 
the intercourse betv'een Bengal and us b}- land beibg 
slow and precarious, and the communication by sea fn. 
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half the year quite out olT ; such a length of time will 
frequently intervene between the issuing and the receipt 
of orders, that the state of things, especially in a country 
where they are perpetually fluctuating, may be so entirely 
changed as to render obedience fatal ; and happy occa- 
sions do sometimes of sudden present themselves, which 
if not embraced at the moment, arc for ever irrecover- 
ably lost.”^°® 

Strange things were in store for the Bombay Government. 
They received a letter, dated 16 April 1777, from the Court of 
Directors which contained their observations on the treaty of 
Purandhar.^°® The Directors, though they gave their sanction 
to the treaty concluded by Colonel Upton, were not entirely 
satisfied with the terms of it, as it had not produced the surrender 
of Basscin to the Company. They also did not approve 
of the mode of interference by the Supreme Council in sending 
an ambassador to Poona. They observed that an alliance 
originally with Raghunath Rao would have been more for the 
honour and advantage of the Company than that concluded 
by Upton, It appeared to the Directors that Raghunath Rao’s 
‘pretensions’ to the Poona Government were better founded 
than those of his competitors. They, therefore, authorised the 
Bombay Government to form an alliance with Raghunath 
Rao on the basis of the treaty of Surat provided the conditions 
of the treaty of Purandhar were not fulfilled on the part of the 
Marathas.^”^ 

Overtures had been made to Lewis, Deputy Resident 
at Poona, on the part of Sakharam Bapu, Moroba Farnavis, 
Bajaba Purandare and Tukoji Holkar for the Company’s assis- 
tance to bring the ex-Peshwa to Poona. The President 
and Council of Bombay had unanimously agreed to encourage 
the plan, in case Sakharam Bapu and other chiefs would make 
the application under their own siccas and handwriting.^®® 
Dadoo Pant, an agent from Moroba, arrived at Bombay on 
5 January 1778, to negotiate with Hornby for this purpose.^®® 
In a letter to the Court of Directors, the Bombay Council wrote 
on 25 January ; “It is our fixed and deliberate opinion that 
nothing but a change in the present administration at Poona 
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can secure the Company from the dangers and ruinous conse- 
quences which must ensue from an alliance between the French 
and the Marathas, and that there is no other method to avert 
them but by the Company immediately takina a decisive 
part.”^'o 

The Bombay Government’s resolution was approved by 
the Calcutta Council. In a private letter to Hornby, Hastings 
gave his ‘fullest approbation’ and ‘fullest sanction’ for carr}'- 
ing their plan into execution.”^ Hornby was ‘assured of all 
the support* from the Fort Wilh'am Govenunent.^^* On 2 
February 1778 the Calcutta Council resolved that the 
President and Council of Bombay were warranted by the 
treaty of Purandhar to join in a plan for conducting Raghunath 
Rao to Poona on the application of the Poona Durbar.“^ 
They informed the Bombay Government that the object of 
their own policy was to prevent ‘the growth of an influence 
dangerous to the Company’s interests, to defeat the intentions 
of a party adverse to the Company, and to promote the security 
of the Company’s possessions’.^^'* On 23 February after an 
unusually warm debate the Supreme Council issued orders 
for forming a detachment consisting of six battalions of sepoys, 
one company of native artillery, with the regular proportion 
of field artillery to which were afterwards added a regiment 
of cavalry and a body of 500 Kandahar horse supplied by the 
Nabab of Oudh for the occasion. This force was to assemble 
near Kalpi under the command of Colonel Leslie. In vain 
Francis raised his voice in protest and there was no lack of 
grievance when he wrote to North that ‘these people, both here 
and at Bombay’, were determined to have a war at all events.**® 
Francis objected to this plan of sending detachments to 
Bombay ‘into the heart of Hindostan through an immense 
tract of country’ in which the English had no alliance 
or connection whatever. His minute runs as follows : “I 
will not be answerable for the consequences of hazarding 
a detachment of our troops, which we can very ill spare, 
upon an expedition in which they will probably be cut off, 
and for no purpose but to support an offensive war, which 
I do not doubt will soon become general.”**® Thus the 
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English were on the eve of a war with the Marathas, from which 
Francis implored ‘Good Lord’ to deliver them.^^’ 

“The expulsion of the French influence from the Maratha 
State, ’’Hastings wrote to a friend, “and the establishment 
of our own in its stead, were our objects in our first adoption 
of the Bombay plan.”^’^® This measure appeared to Hastings 
as ‘a desperate one’, but he was sure that it would be ‘produc- 
tive of the most sohd advantages, besides the prevention of 
infinite troubles. Hastings wrote to Leslie, “the success of 
this undertaking may prove the crisis of all my future fortunes, 
and I have no doubt of its success.”^^® 

The fear of a French invasion in alliance with a country 
power had taken a deep root in Hastings’ mind. He was certain 
that if the French forces were permitted to obtain a foot- 
ing in the Maratha territory, as allies of the Maratha State, 
all the country Powers of India would lie at their mercy and 
‘even the provinces of Bengal be exposed to their depredations’. 
The French, by allying themselves with the Marathas, had 
seized on the only means by which they could hope to regain 
their former consequence in India.^®’- 

The Bombay Council received a despatch from the Court 
of Directors, dated 4 July 1777, in which they were instructed 
to prevent Raghunath Rao from forming any plan against the 
ministerial party at Poona. They were further instructed not 
to engage with him in any scheme whatever in retrieving his 
affairs without the consent of the Governor-General and Council 
or the Court of Directors. The Directors were not in a 
mood to complicate their affairs in India by engaging in hosti- 
lities with the Marathas. Their determination to adhere 
to the terms of the treaty of Purandhar was expressed in 
unequivocal language : . for though that Treaty is not upon 

the whole agreeable to us as we could wish, still we are resolved 
strictly to adhere to it on our parts.”^^® 

The Calcutta Council got intelligence of this despatch and 
Francis and Wheler addressed a" letter to Hastings request- 
ing him to countermand the order for the march of the detach- 
ment to Bombay. But they could not carry their point ' 
against the majority. In consequence of the Court of Directors’ 
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letter to the Bombay Government, the Calcutta Council 
sent them fresh instructions. The Bombay Government was 
instructed to defeat the machinations of the French, to insist 
upon the execution of the treaty of Purandhar and to take 
advantage of every change of circumstances for obtaining benefi- 
cial concessions to the Company, The Bombay Govern- 
ment was permitted to form a new alliance with Raghunath 
Rao if they observed any violation of the treaty.^-^ At 
the same time. Colonel Leslie received instructions to proceed 
to, Bombay preferably through the province of Berar, of which 
the rulers were friendly. He should be careful in preventing 
injury to the country or its inhabitants, and he should not 
suffer himself to be diverted from his march by any new object. 
He was to consider himself to be under the Presidency of Bombay 
from the commencement of his march.^"’^ 



CHAPTCU V 


i’OI.n iCS AT POONA AND TMP C'ONVI-NTION Ol- \VAD(T\ON 

Nan^ I'arnavis and Sakharam Bapu wore tho iwi\ ministers 
wire conducted the administration of Iknma witii nrcai ability. 
Nana’s cousin. Aloroba. who had so iony. acted a.s the conii- 
deniial Sccrciaiy o!' the late I’cshwa Madhav Rao. v>,.is nut 
consulted on account of in's well-known Icaninns towards 
Rachunath Rao. Rut to disarm him from cieatinc any trouble, 
Moroba was allowed to share the rospojv-ibiliiy of tlic state 
along with line two ministcis. Me was abo gt.-inted snreinjams} 
Immediately on tissuining power, • Moioha began itis intrigues 
and courted Englisit Itclp througlt Lewis, Mosiyn's assistant 
at Poona. He contrived a plot together witli Sakhara.m Hapu, 
Bajaba Purandarc and Tukoji Holkar, the object of which was 
to bring Raghunalh Rao to Poona with the help of tlic Lngiish.- 
It had also been settled that Savai Ma.dliav Rao should he 
acknowledged as the Peshwa. and Ragluinath Rao slunild act 
as regent during the minority of the Peshwa.^ 

The English welcomed this idea as it would have enabled 
them to substitute a government at Poona under their patronage 
by expelling the French, Moroba professed a groat attach- 
ment to the English to whom he looked for security and aid 
when the administration at Poona would devolve upon him.' 
Moroba’s cautious and determined character pleased Farmer, 
an English resident at Poona, so much tliat he w'ould be glad 
to recommend him to the Peshwa’s government. Sakharam 
Bapu w'as “too old, too cunning, and too false to be trusted 
Farmer fancied that he would be contented to remain in 
Purandhar under English patronage. Let him have the 
guardianship of the boy Peshwa if lie desired so. Nana Farnavis 
was not a factor to be reckoned with as sucli an unexpected 
blow would quite confound him.'* 

During the year 1777 the Raja of Kolhapur in conjunction 
^ith Haidar Ali had started troubles against the Poona Durbar. 
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rr: :T:y .M!.v:r^v Helbir cxcn rcfur^cd :o h^^c any communica- 
:u'r. v;:;; jy.nt Bcnrwalah. whom Nana had sent to con- 

tact It’.ttt.' StJ.haram P.apu l.ept hmi'^eir cautioush' away from 
.'.n\ tiia'i m ilie atimino.tration. He became jealous of Kana's 
tnerrM-'v mr pover. ]-'armer writes of itim : “He is afraid 
of Iti'- person and don't senturc out of Pronden and is justly 
Jeak'l!^ of in'- colieacue Nanah ... if the intelligence we get 
is true, tra.' rntist cerminh' he his game, he leaves the direction 


of the troops and of ail affairs to Nanah and secretly foments 
the discontents of the ofhcer.s again.st him."* 

.Although the friendship of Holitcr tvith hforoba was very 
\\cl!-}:ncnvn. Nana entirely ovcrloolred the possibility of the 
two joining fiands with each other. Moreover, he could not 
dream of Bapu's lalting part in the plot. In February 1778. 
Nana had been absent at Purandliar having gone to Menavali 
for Shi^Talri celebration. On pretence of pilgrimage. Moroba 
with his family went to Pandurang Rao Nail: at Baramati on 
12 March, where he e.xpectcd to be joined b}’ Holicar.® 
Sahharam Bapu feigned to start for the Ramatak expedition, 
but remained at Poona on some pretext. On IS hlarch Nana 
relumed to Poona and heard that some gardis were coming 
from Aurangabad without necessam permits. He immediately 
despatched troops to put down the gardis. The sldrmish ended 
in Nana’s fa^•our. but to his utter consternation, he found that 
the gardis v’ere the partisans of Moroba sent to attack Poona.* 
The plot had thus leaked out. Indeed for some da}’B past Nana 
had found that prominent persons Hl:e Chinto Tithal and 
Balaii Pant Damlia w’ere leaving Poona, Most 3 m reported, 
“indeed ei-en’ Bramin in the place is removing his ehects as 
fast as he can."^'’ Nana suspected that something sms in Ae 
air and sent two agents to Dhonsa and Haripant requesting 
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them to come to his assistance.^^ In politics, quick action is 
one of the high roads of success and Sakharam Bapu warned 
Moroba to hasten up the plot lest it should be rendered abor- 
tive.^” Moroba, accompanied by Bajaba, rushed to Wadgaon 
where Tukoji Holkar was encamping with his forces. These 
joint forces proceeded to Poona and became masters of the 
city on 26 March. On the same day, Parvati Bai invested 
Moroba with the sirpaw and other insignia of Diwan.^^ Nana 
Farnavis, who had retired to Purandhar with five thousand 
troops, at first thought of opposing Moroba and his party. 
Sakharam Bapu visited Nana at Purandhar and advised him 
to make peace with Moroba. Realising the futility of armed 
opposition, Nana agreed and asked Bapu to mediate. An 
agreement was reached in which it was settled that Moroba 
should work as head of the government on the advice of Nana 
and Bapu and Raghunath Rao at present should not be invited 
to come to Poona.^^ 

Mostyn had several meetings with the newly constituted 
Poona Durbar. He remonstrated against Lubin’s stay at Poona 
and learnt that the Durbar intended to dispatch him shortly.^^ 
Mostyn was informed that Gopal Naik Tambucker was to 
be sent by the Durbar to Bombay with full powers to treat with 
the English and Raghunath Rao.^® Moroba and other Maratha 
chiefs also assured Mostyn that they all confirmed the 
agreement formerly made with Raghunath Rao ; that their 
arrangements with the Cornpany would be best settled after 
Raghunath Rao’s arrival at Poona.^'^ 

Raghunath Rao received the news of the revolution at Poona - 
with mingled joy and expectation. He wished to proceed 
to Poona immediately lest delay should weaken the attachment 
of the party in his favour. He also expressed his desire of 
putting the Company in possession of the places stipulated in 
the treaty of Surat. Ramsay and Carnac were sent from the 
Bombay Council to expostulate with him on the precipitancy 
of his conduct and to moderate his impatience. They assured 
him of the friendship of the Company and asked him to 
wait till the arrival of some fresh overtures in consequence of 
Mostyn’s interview with Moroba.^® 


7 
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•the Bengal troops to march through the Maratha dominions.®^ 
The Poona Durbar wrote to Calcutta, “Colonel Upton con- 
cluded a Treaty between our two Governments ; where then 
is the necessity of your sending troops into my country 
Moroba assured Mostyn that the French agent, Lubin, would 
be sent back, and after liis departure there was no occasion 
for die coming of the Bengal troops or liis granting a passport.-'^ 
A few days aftcpivards it seemed clear to the English that 
Moroba would not grant any passport for the Bengal troops."*'* 
The Bombay Government complained to the Calcutta Council 
of the ‘evasive conduct* of the new ministers, of their coque- 
tting with the French, and of Moroba’s treading in the 
‘footsteps of his predecessors.’ They added that the treaty 
of Purandhar still remained on the same footing on which it 
had stood these two years past, nor had the new Government 
at Poona taken any measures whatever for fulfilling the unexe- 
cuted articles.*" The Bombay Government wrote on 3 June, 
“Any offers the Durbar may now make to Ragoba, can only 
be intended to gain more time, and the more important object 
we have in view cannot be put to the hazard upon the mere 
hopes of advantage to him.’’-® 

On the 4th June, 1778 Mosljm presented to the ministers a 
formal paper of demands in obedience to the directions of the 
President and Council of Bombay, and demanded an explicit 
■answer within fourteen days.-® He wanted to know whether 
the Marathas would pledge their faith to the due observance 
of the treaty of Purandhar. He also demanded imme- 
•diate possession of a country of three lakhs of rupees near 
•or adjoining to Broach. The cessions made by Fateh Sing 
Gaikwad were to be retained by the English as the Marathas 
had failed to produce any proof that Fateh Sing did not possess 
power or authority to make such cessions. Mostyn demanded 
■‘clear and satisfactory explanation’ of the intention of the 
■Marathas respecting the French. 

In the mentime, Nana Farnavis worked silently in organis- 
-ing a plot against Moroba and his party. He repeatedly 
urged Haripant, Mahadji and the Patwardhans to repair to 
.Poona, By the beginning of June Sindhia reached the environs 
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wf naming i>ecn jcinca by Harrnanr and FaraahiiranL 

.Vfi^rz'ivar. Nana Farnavra. wfic had retired to 
Paramihar. ncTv lefL the place and took: the protection of 
''la.iatai Sinciitui on 10 June.’'’ Scon after his arrr/al at 
Sira.iiai , camp, hhana a-shen h'foroha to deliver over the Sicca.. 

anu San Pa',‘ca. hTorolta refu-sea to do so.'^ Nfostva 
apoftaendea tae eaec;it;ve part of the Poona Govemmeat 
nneiu .I'lain raver to >rana Famavi.s. but he imagined that it 
'uld not he ‘decided tvitheuf blood.slied.’"“ 

Be;o.re to.e junction of hoana and other prominent leaders 
tor. i; pi'ac.i. isroro.ha. '.vamea Sa.h.'iaram Eapu in a secret note 
t.:ar n toe Faf.varahans. Nana and .Vrahadji were not defeated, 
tl'.e:;' ar,"'nian seemed imminent. That note wa.s intercepted. 
re .^.ana and sent to .\ fahadji.'’’" At .Vfcre.svar. Eapu arrived 
a: .Ma.badjiN camp ana tupenred f:r Ins a.s.socfanon with 
.''foriha. Discussion;; tooh place berveen Nfahadji. Nana. 
S.iicharani and Ffanpant. and it was decided titan Sinchia and 
rfodiar should reconcile themselves. N'ana should be the raiing- 
aiitiionty at Poona and Nforoba's fate was to be decided in 
fiture.'" Paras'iuram Ehonn however, ennressed his disnlea- 


^ure a; the prolonged di.scussicn. especially when combined 
>.r.traiha ftrees. numbering about 40.GCG. would have easily- 
defeated ivioroba. Probably Hclkars -indecision iu joining 
Sinditia and Sana prevented them from talcing any immediare 
step. Bet .V.Gihadji tcofr great pains to dissuade Tukojf 
ffoiitar from raining the Nfaratha Stare by supporting- Moraba.. 
He reminded Tukoji that Nralhar Rao Ho hear and Ranojf 
Sindiiia fought side by side and earned fame. Nfahadji's effort 
was crow-ned with success."'^ Holkars accession reinforced thu 
party that bad already gathered strength, by the union of several 
chiefs. Tliey all took oaths of allegiance to support ther 
boy Peshwa at tfie instance of Nfahadji."^ AH these arrange- 
ments were completed by the middle of June. 

Nforeba's fate thus hung on the balance unless he was 
assisted by any foreign power. In this unfortunate ddemma. 
he again courted English help. He promised JVfostyn his com- 
pliance with ail the demands which the latter had submitted 
to the Durbar on 4 June and desired that RagfmnatiL Rao sheurd 
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•be brought to Poona with the help of the Enghsh troops.®’ 
Mostyn requested the Bombay Government’s instructions on 
this head as it appeared to him that Moroba’s party was now 
“really in earnest, and in a hurry about it’.®® He also gave his 
•opinion in the following words ; 

' “I hope no objections on our part will now be started. 
The rains may be an obstacle but if we can but bring 
him over, they will find means to convey our stores, etc., 
up, and until an interval of fair weather our troops 
may find shelter at Bellapore, and Panwell or Callian, 
if you take that road, which is the best in the rains.”®® 
In fact Moroba made a desperate bid to win the attachment 
•of the English. He and Mahipat Rao Trimbak dehvered 
to Mostyn the draft of a treaty, the important terms of 
which were that the English army would accompany Raghunath 
Rao to Poona assisting him with ‘troops and warlike stores’ ; 
th^ confirmed the treaty concluded by Upton and agreed to 
the further demands made by Mostyn. The Enghsh army 
accompanying Raghunath Rao to Poona should be dismissed 
whenever they might think it proper and the Enghsh were to 
bring Raghunath Rao ‘through their interposition alone and 
not thro’ any other.’^® The sicca should be continued in the 
name of Savai Madhav Rao and Raghunath Rao should con- 
duct the administration during the Peshwa’s minority. Mostyn 
sent a memorandum to Moroba’s party and wanted to 
know how the business might be expedited. To this they 
■answered ‘under the sicca', “The principal officer and their 
u.rmies are now here . . . You may now go to Bombay and when 
,you have settled every thing let us know and send the 
Articles according our agreement. We have given you full 
powers but the matter must be kept as secret.”^^ 

Moroba’s ascendancy was, however, shorthved. From 
the. end of June, Nana recovered his influence at Poona and 
Mostyn feared that ‘greater obstruction’ would be thrown in 
communicating with Moroba’s party and in securing ‘future 
intelligence.’^® Moroba at first thought of_ making a stand 
but when Maratha forces were pouring in, he expressed his 
■ wilUngness to surrender if he was allowed to stay at Shivner.^® 
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Nana rcfu'-cd, Finaliy Moroba was seized on 1] July by 
S;r.dhirrs^ forces aloug with Bajaba Puraudarc and Naro 
Gauesh.^' Moroba was sent as a prisoner to Ahmadnacar 
c.'-roried by three hundred horse and tv.'o hundred foot.’”' 
Bajaba was imprisoned in VAandan fort, dose to Satara/’^' Thus, 
the concord of the Jvlaraiha chiefs once more proved sup- 
erior to tlu' narrow and shifty policv’ of Moroba. whose 
ir.tnpuc mmiit ha^'c cndanecred the Stale had he not been 
chcchcd in time. 

Tne Poona Durbar had evinced a pacific disposition 
by nivtna St. Lunin final leave on 25 June 1778. A paper was 
.adeped to la'A'C been delive.red by Nana to Lunin on his taldnc 
lecoee. “Vdlien ilie disiurh.ances raised by Jv^orojee is over, which 
will be ended .‘hortly and without difficulty, I will call 
your troops from Europe, and join them v/iih the Peshwa's 
army, r^hen b}’ your assistance, the business will be properly 
concluded,”'' Shortly before hforoba's ovcrtlirow the Poona 
Dtirb.ar, throuch the instrumentality of Nana, .sent an answer 
to Mo?~iyn's rcprcsentntion.s. asserting that they had in every^ 
sense complied with the treaty of Purandhar. They obscn'cd, 
“the Engli.sh ought to keep it faithfully and the Sircar will 
also do the same.” They also denied ha\ing entered into any 
engagement with the Frcnch.^'^ This amswer was regarded by 
the Bombay Council as ‘in the highest degree vague, evasive 
and unsalisfacior}'.’''^ 

hJoslyn had already received the flattering proposal of 
Moroba and henceforth he was eager to leave Poona. He 
sought every ‘opportunity' of leaving Poona without giving 
the least cause to suspect the real motive' of his journey'. He 
took recourse to a diplomatic ruse and wrote to the Pe-shwa 
that it t\'as by order of the Bombay Go^’emment that he wanted 
to leave Poona.*'’'’ On 6 July he left Poona and shortly after- 
wards reached Bombay.'’^ On his arrivaThe was asked by the 
members of tlie Bombay' Council about tire state of afudrs 
at Pobna.-^" Considering the ‘critical situation' of aifair.s 
■^vith France, he declared it to be his unalterable opinion 
that there was no other alternative to choose but that of taking 
part wth h^oroba. On being asked what sen'ices could 
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be rendered by Moroba. Bajaba and Molkar. Mostyn asserted 
that they would be able to assist with thirty thousand horse. 
He further gave it as his opinion that if the English were to 
act in concert with those chiefs, Mahadji Sindhia would not 
oppose Rachunath Rao. or separate himself from Holkar, The 
inimical attitude of Nana Farnasis to the English was also 
explained by Mostyn, who said that if he remained in the chief 
management of the Maratha State, it would mean ‘every 
injury to the Company'. Mostyn concluded by .saying that 
the French would receive every encouragement from Nana 
Farnavis while the English should be confined within their 
narrow limits and deprived of every supply from the conti« 
nent."'^ 

The President and Council of Bombay, after deliberat- 
ing upon the proposals from Moroba's parly, resolved on 21 
July to eficct the subversion of Nana's povrer because he was 
connected with the French and to establish an administration 
at Poona with which a ‘secure and permanent alliance’ could 
be maintained.*" Raghunath Rao should be placed in the 
regency, with a proviso that the Government and sicca be con- 
tinued in the name of the Peshwa during his minority, and 
should be surrendered to him on his attaining the legal age. 
The Bombay Council considered that the letter of the Governor- 
General and Council, dated 23 March, and the Poona Durbar’s 
unsatisfactory answer to Mostyn’s demands, authorised them 
to pursue such measures. They also resolved that the restora- 
tion of Nana Farnavis to the executive power of the Poona 
Government made it ‘a case of indispensable necessity’ that 
measures should be taken with all expedition. Moroba 
and his party should be acquainted of the ‘good disposition’ 
of the English, who would ‘heartily' join in the proposed plan. 

, Preparations for dTccting these points were to be made secretly 
without communicating the resolutions to Raghunath Rao till 
matters were more ripe. Thus the intestine division of the 
Marathas and the overture of a disgruntled Poona party opened 
up a fair prospect to the English for cficcting their object 
without any difficulty. Though the news began to filter through 
that Moroba and his associates had been kept under strict 
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surveillance by the Poona Government, yet this did not deter 
the Bombay Government from postponing their views to any 
favourable opportunity. In their anxiety to hasten up their 
object they expected the defection of many principal Maratha 
officers. They, entirely overlooked the possibility of any resis- 
tance from the Marathas to Raghunath Rao as they believed 
that his claim was in general favoured by them, and ‘Nana’s 
oppressive government detested’. A fresh agreement was to 
be concluded with the ex-Peshwa in which the English were 
to look for nothing further than the performance of the treaty 
of Surat, the exclusion of the French, and the payment of military 
expenses.®® 

The Committee of Correspondence, appointed by the 
Court of Directors to examine into the affairs of Bombay, sub- 
mitted its opinion to the following effect : 

“And the Committee having duly attended to the whole 
of the proceedings previous to the expedition under 
consideration, are of opinion, that the resolutions 
of the Select Committee of Bombay, of the 21st of July, 
for placing Ragoba in the Regency at Poona, was not 
improper, under the favourable circumstances set forth 
in their proceedings at that period.”®® 

The troops destined for the assistance of the Bombay 
Government assembled at Kora on the 25 April when Colonel 
Leslie joined. When he arrived at the bank of the Jumna 
he wrote to Balaji and Gangadhar Pant, the chiefs of those 
parts of Bundelkhand which were under the Peshwa’s' autho- 
rity, for a free passage through their territory. Leslie 
received assurances of friendship and prepared to march with 
his army.®^ But before the first division was fairly embarked, 
a party of horse came down and fired on them. On their 
arrival at the opposite bank they were opposed by a body of 
1,200 horse with the Kiledar of Kalpi at their head.®® The 
English soldiers behaved with great spirit, in particular the 
grenadiers of the 4th battalion.®” The Marathas retreated 
and the English occupied the fort of Kalpi as a pledge for their 
future good behaviour. “The fort of Culpee is an excellent 
hostage,” wrote Leslie on 20 May to Calcutta.®® Francis and 
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'Wilder used these drcumstaiices as a lever to call back the 
detachment or at least to suspend their march till the end of 
the rainy season. Francis observed in a minute, “I think that 
we hazard the safety of that anny, on which perhaps the safety 
of Bengal, and of the whole British Empire in India may depend, 
by attempting to force a passage from one side of India 
to the other at this unfavourable season of the year, and in 
the face of an enemy determined to oppose it.”®^ 

The skirmish was followed by an agreement which Leslie 
entered into with the Maratha chiefs for the safe passage of 
his detachment through their country.®^ The terms of the 
agreement were, that the English troops should have a ‘free 
and unmolested passage’ and that they should be supplied with 
provisions and other necessaries at a fair price. The fort of 
Kalpi should be kept by the English guard, as a security for 
the performance of the agreement. The fort was to be restored 
provided the English detachment reached Chhatarpur and 
received ‘friendly’ assistance from the Marathas.®® 

At this juncture a letter was received by Leslie from Bombay 
with directions to halt until further orders.®* As the ground 
around Kalpi would- not admit of an encampment, Leslie 
■ decided to move about twenty miles further to the banks 
of the Betwa river, where he would wait for their further 
instructions.®® 

Hastings summoned an extraordinary Council on 11 
-June to consider the Bombay letter to Leslie. Francis supposed 
that Hastings would countermand Leslie’s march. The 
motion which Hastings made, however, did in no way answer 
Francis’ ‘expectations.’ He 'proposed that the army should 
halt wherever the orders were received, but the commanding 
• officer should complete his preparations, and hold himself in 
readiness to march on immediate warning. Francis, on the 
contrary, insisted that the expedition should be countermanded, 
and the army ordered to recross the Jumna ; but to no 
purpose. Francis wrote to North : 

“I suspect the Governor’s (Hastings’) intention to be, 
to quarter the army in the rich, defenceless country of 
Bundlecund, which is the -principal market for diamonds, 
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uHCL ■yviisr? new somces of pri'vste fortun'? will soon r£^ 
discovered/*®'^ 

But Ms Quolnis v^ere soon sstisfcd when he £cr the" 
ne\.s ths.t the x:?onbay Govennneiit had sheadT sent crc'srs 
to Colonel Leslie to stop the march of his armr. Tc 
Francis it was a. fortunate event for the- Comranv. hut he felt 
that the rebuff to the Government of Bengal wns ‘a lir/e 
ludicrous and not a httle disgraceful/®" Soon afterw-irds. 
however, the Bombay Council revohed their order arc asiec 
Leslie to proceed. 

News of Eurgo^me's surrender in America reached Calcctm 
in the middle of June. Francis again pressed for the recall 
of the detachment as the Bombay Government had acctd ‘carri* 
ciously and without reason* in sendirg contradictory crcers 
in quick succession. Ke could place no reliance in ihe w-^*cm 
of men. whose Councils, hr the cetenrinaticn of the most 
important questions, sppearrcd to Suchuat? without plun. 
principle or object.*®® He also pleaded that events m Ammica 
ought to have inhuence in shapirg the policy in India and urged 
the necessity' of standing on the defmsive. without weaken- 
hag or dividmg the forces on which the safeW' cf Bengal 
depended. But Eastiugs refused tu be inthricuted cy the 
gloomy forebcdmgs in the west. He argued that it w-cMc be 
injudicious to stop abruptiy a measure of such hnroctsuce 
when the eves of all India were rcmec uren it. 


5t were 
e in the 


really true that the Bridsh anns had suherec cisg 
western world, all the more was it incumbent o: 
were charged vdth the naticn*s interest in the ea 
themselves for the retrieval of the nadcn/rl less*.’’-' 

Despite the Gcvemcr-Gen-maTs argummts Frunds^ die 
not understand how the march cf the fcrces. estartsnec r.” 
the defence of Bengal. &cm hs own frontier tc tne cuter sj-e 
of India, could be a measure cf hnrorrunce tc tne itauenm 
interest and Me national safety.' Ke wrote tc Nertn cr 

June : ^ 

‘I need net attempt to combat prircicles sc j...m:-esuv' 
subversive of the fundamental rchm cf the nust Irdm 


Comranv. as weL as cf ever:/ 


cenate C' 
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prudence. The Company have thought fit to leave their 
afiairs under the "same guidance, which planned and 
executed the Rohilla War, and will have no right to 
complain, however they may have reason to lament 
the fatal consequences of their own conduct, in suffering 
those acts to pass with impunity, which they thought 
deserved the severest condemnation”.'^” 

With deep chagrin Francis admitted to North that ‘con- 
tinuing a verbal-debate at the Board’ led to nothing but ‘unavai- 
ling altercation and asperity on both sides.’'^^ 

Hastings’ enemies in the Council took every pains to stop 
the march of Leslie’s forces by pointing out the slowness 
of the progress as well as the danger which they had to 
meet on the way. Francis elaborated upon the extraordinary 
length of the march, the difficulty of procuring subsistence 
in the Maratha territories, and the immoderate labour in con- 
veying artillery through a country intersected by some 
great rivers and numerous nullahs. The melancholy account 
of their situation and particularly of the distresses which had 
attended their journey filled Francis witht he most serious 
apprehension of the fate of the army. ‘‘If unfortunately it 
should be cut off”, Francis wrote, “no man can say, how far 
the mischievous consequences of such a disaster may extend, 
or where they will stop.” 

Francis, no doubt, magnified the difficulties, but the army 
did suffer to some extenL The following account from the 
JournaF" exliibited the privations which the English army suff- 
ered on their march from Kalpi : 

“The scorching hot winds, with the intense heat of the 
sun, on a dry extensive plain, from eight o’clock- to a 
quarter past eleven, exposed us to suflerings of the sup- 
erlative degree ; about twenty sepoys dropped down 
quite exhausted for want of water ; several dogs and 
other animals gasped their last ; not less than fifteen or 
twenty of our followers shared the like fate, and 
twenty officers were taken sick merely from the bad effects 
of this ridiculous march.”” 
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Captain James Crawford, ‘one of the best sepoy officers 
in this army’, died and the news was received by Hastings with 
much annoyance. He wrote to Leslie, “do not expose me 
to the mortification of hearing reports of the most unpleasing 
kind which I can neither contradict nor even refuse my credit 
to them.”’^ 


On the 7th July came news via Suez that war had been' 
declared between England and France.’® In view of this in- 
formation received, the Calcutta Council directed Leslie 
to proceed with the detachment under his command to Berar, 
and ‘not to pass beyond that Province.’’® This would be con- 
venient for the return of the troops, if it should appear 
expedient to recall them for the defence of Bengal. This 
changed situation in the relation between Britain and France 
influenced Hastings’ policy so much that, he drew far-reaching 
plans of overthrowing the power of the French and the Mara- 
thas in one round. He showed his diplomatic tact in a 
lengthy minute which he subscribed on that occasion.” Bombay 
was equal to meet the French alone, but unequal to face them 
if they were supported by the Marathas. Bombay, being 
weak in itself and entangled rather than strengthened by its 


divided possessions, required every assistance. Hastings, 
therefore, pointed out the immediate necessity of forming an 
alliance with some country Powers to counterbalance the 
supposed confederacy between the French and the Marathas. 
To this end he recommended a deputation to the Court of Berar 
as the most powerful ally with whom they should enter into 
the closest bonds of amity. It had long been a favourite pro- 


ject of Hastings to secure an alliance with Berar. Some 
half-hearted attempts were made before ‘to the attainment of 
it in the administration of Lord Clive’.’® By adoption and 


blood, Mudaji Bhosle, the Raja of Berar, had some pretensions 
to the leadership of the Maratha Confederacy. Although he 
had relinquished these in consideration of certain valuable 
concessions, Hastings conceived the design, on the death, 
in December 1777, of Ram Raja, the roi faineant of the Maratha 
Empire, of encouraging Mudaji to press his claims with the 
support of the English. By drawing the two states of Berar 
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and Bengal into ‘a decided lasting union,’ Hastings projected 
the overthrow of the power of the Poona Government which 
would give the English a ‘lasting ascendant in its operations’, 
and ‘for ever dissipate all the designs’ of the French.’'* Mudaji 
had wealth, power, a territory extending from the borders of 
Bengal almost to Poona ; Raghunath Rao neither wealth, 
power nor territory, nor an influence remaining which could 
supply the want of these requisites, except what might even- 
tually arise from an active part taken by the Presidency of 
Bombay in his favour. Hastings, therefore, judged Mudaji ‘a 
fit instrument’ to supply the place of Raghunath Rao.®” 
Francis delivered his opinion on this subject on 11 July.®^ 
He strongly declared his unalterable opinion that the safety of 
Bengal ‘the first and most essential of all objects to the Govern- 
ment,’ required the recall of Leslie’s detachment. It might, 
however, be advisable to send a reinforcement of two or 
three battalions of sepoys to Bombay, which slrould proceed 
from Madras, and be replaced, if necessary, from Bengal. He 
also advised that the Bombay Government should be directed 
to make some concessions to the ministerial party at Poona 
and try to come to an accommodation with them ‘as soon 
as possible.’ He did not think that friendship of Mudaji or 
that of any Maratha Chief was ‘worth purchasing.’ He was 
afraid of the proposed engagements with him, because he did 
not know ‘whither such engagements might lead the Company’s 
arms, or how long they might implicate them in the poli- 
tical contests of the country Powers.’ Francis summed 
up in the following words : 

“Our general line of action is and must be purely defen- 
sive ... to avoid becoming parties in any disputes between 
the powers of India.”®^ 

Hastings moved for an ofiensive and defensive alliance 
with Mudaji on 18 July.®” It passed with the usual divi- 
sion, and Elliot was appointed to conduct the negotiations. 
In concerting with Mudaji his whole attention was to be directed 
to the defeat of the combination of the French and the.Mara- 
thas ; the latter were .to be prevented from assisting the 
French in their designs on Bombay. He was further authorised 
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to make an offer to Mudaji Bhosle to unite ’oitk Iiim in ‘a direct 
and open war \\itli tlie ministerial party at Poona.'®^ The 
terms of the alliance proposed that a stipulated number of 
battalions should be maintained for the sendee of the Govern- 
ment of Berar and paid b}' a monthty subsidy ; and this 
force should be stationed on the English frontier, ‘ready always 
for immediate sendee.’ Tiiis would pro^’e a vast augmenta- 
tion of English militarx' strength without an addition of expense.®® 
Hastings exhorted Elliot to accomph'sh tliis great object 
%\dthout di\-erting his attention from it by any other, honever, 
tempting. It was a rielicate task wth which Elliot was entrusted 
and called forth all his diplomatic ingenuity.®® In another 
letter Hastings instructed him ; 

“Do not attempt to conceal our strength from Moodajee. 
It may be his, if he chooses to apply it to his ovn 
protection, or for his onm aggrandizement. It cannot 
operate by any possible means to his prejudice, or 
to tlie hazard of his safety, A large space of wdld 
and unprofitable lands lie betn^een his frontier, and 
the proper boundaries of Bengal, and forbid ever)' 
attempt to extend our territor}" on that side. Cuttac 
we will not accept, if he were to make an offer of 
it. It is our interest to improve the territoi)' which 
we possess.’"®' 

As to the claims of chauth, Hastings asked Elh'ot to insist 
on a formal renunciation of it. 

The Bombay Government, Mostjm,®® and Leslie®® were 
informed of Elliot’s deputation to the Court of Berar and re- 
quested to assist him by suppijmg necessar)'^ informations. 
The Bombay Government was particularly directed to refrain 
from forming ‘any engagements of a nature hostile to the 
actual administration at Poona,’ excepting such as might appear 
absolutely necessar)^ for the defence of their possessions.*® 

. “Francis and Tvlieler.” wrote Hastings on the 19th July to 
Impey, “have protested against Elliot’s instructions.’’®^ To 
Francis the plan of an offensive um'on m’th Mudaji Bhosle 
seemed to be founded on a supposition tliat Raghunath 
Rao had no part)' left, and the Presidency of Bombay had 
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^abandoned him. He fell strong misgivings whether iltc Presi- 
dency of Bombay would easily relinquish their connections 
wth Rnghunath Rao : if they should not it was worth consi- 
dering what their situation might be and what appearances 
their conduct would have in the eyes of the world. "In the 
first instance." iTancis said, "we ha\'e .a Treaty with the Peshwa, 
which we break or renounce in favour of Ragoba. We autho- 
rise the Presidency of Bombay to execute a plan for restor- 
ing him to the administration and we send a detachment 
of troops across India to support that plan. The present 
measure supposes a third distribution of power and a third 
competitor for it. to be supported by otjr alliance.'"'- The 
projected alliance with Mudaji led b'rancis to think that 
Raghunath Rao’s cause was given up by Hastings who now 
viewed the former ‘ns a person too insignificant to be of any 
further ser\’icc' to the English.” Erancis was frankly suspi- 
cious of this scheme of alliance with Berar. "We agree in 
suspecting Hastings of the worst designs." he recorded in his 
Journal, when Auriol brought him a copy of Elliot's instruc- 
tions.®^ In a strictly confidential letter to Rumbold, b'rancis 
wrote that an alliance with Mudaji Bhosle was to be undertaken 
and executed on the eve of a French war, and with ever}' 
probability of an invasion of Bengal. "With this apprehen- 
sion hanging over us, he wrote to him, "Bengal is stript of a 
•considerable part of its defence, and the flower of our army sent 
to ramble thro’ the heart of Indostan, not even for the purpose 
at first pretended of securing Bombay, but now to support a 
new competitor, hitherto unthought of, in his pretensions, if 
he has any, to the succession to the Ram and -Son Raja...’’®'^ 
Francis deprecated the interference of the English in the internal 
politics of the Maratha chiefs. By doing this the English 
were embroiling themselves in ‘hazardous, airy projects.’ It 
had also the dangerous possibilities of withdrawing their atten- 
tion from objects more immediately interesting to them and 
infallibly throwing one of the contending parties into the hands 
•of the French.®® 

Elliot left Calcutta on the 20th July for Nagpur. Orders 
•were issued to Madras to prepare for an attack on Pondicherry.®’ 
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A force was sent to demand the surrender of Chanderna 
gore which was effected on the 10th July.^s The Madras Presi 
dency was asked to enter into a treaty of alliance wit! 
Haidar Ali, while measures were taken for the defence o, 
Bengal.®® 

Meanwhile, Leslie marched from Kalpi towards Chhat- 
arpur in the middle of June. The principal Raja of Bundel- 
khand was Anrodh Singh who had usurped the dominion 
from the hands of his elder brother Sarnet Singh. Sarnet 
Singh made several unsuccessful attempts to depose his younger 
brother. Raja Guman and Kaman Singh, near relations of 
the former brothers, came to offer their service to Sarnet Singh. 
They had an army of about five thousand, consisting of match- 
Ibck-men and cavalry.^®® 

On 22 June the English troops advanced to Rheat, They 
moved from 'Rheat on the 24th and after three days reached 
Srinagar, a well-built fort of stone, situated on a commanding 
height.^®^ They made a halt there till the 1st July, when they 
moved to Mulheera, six miles from Chhatarpur. Here a 
messenger came from Anrodh Singh with offers to supply pro- 
visions, if the detachment would take the routeiie should direct. 
The messenger also observed that the English army ‘must 
not pass by Chatterpore’.^®^ The army halted for one day ; 
an answer to this message was sent which, while emphasis- 
ing peaceful intentions, made it clear that the troops could 
march by no other road than Chhatarpur. Leslie asked 
Ainrodh Singh to give the' English troops ‘unmolested passage’ 
through bis country and supply provisions.^®® 

On the 3rd July the army marched to Chhatarpur and 
■ encamped south of the town. The place was found abandoned. 
Leslie received information that the Bundela chiefs were 
preparing to obstruct his progress. A party of 700 cavalry and 
2000 infantry with 'nine pieces of artillery was posted at Man, 
situated six miles to the west of Chhatarpur, under the cornmand 
of Hamet Khan, who was joined by Gudd Singh with his 
force. On the road to Rajgarh they had an advance guard. 
These were supported by a party of a thousand horse and as 
many foot, posted near the fort of Rajgarh, 14 miles to the 
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cast of Chhatarpur. Between Rajgarh and the river Kainc, 
Balaji was posted with another body of cavalry and infantry. 
On the other side of the river, Raja Anrodh Singh had taken 
post witit 500 cavalry, 4000 infantry and twenty pieces of 
cannon.*'’' In this situation Leslie received lelter.s on 4 July 
from Anrodh Singh and Balaji, meant only to gain time and 
amuse the English til! everything was ready for opposition. 
At this juncture the Rajas of Bundelkhand, Guman and 
Kaman Singh, who had some cause of resentment towards 
Balaji and Gudd Singh, sent their agents to Leslie.*"^ They 
now solicited an English alliance, odering to supply them with 
plenty of grain. Raja Sarnet Singh, brother of Anrodh Singh, 
made similar offers of supplying provision. Leslie asked 
Sarnet Singh to join him ,* as a result of this alliance he ‘hoped 
to secure Gomaun and Comaun Singh* who were much 
attached to him. 

Provisions coming to the English camp were intercepted by 
the troops from Mau. Some parties also had placed themselves 
in Leslie’s rear with an intention of cutting off his communica- 
tion with Kalpi. This was soon verified, for Captain Munro, 
coming up with a small party by way of Kalpi to join the Englisli 
detachment, had been attacked, and most of his men killed. 
Munro afterwards lost his life at the hand of assassins.*'”’ Leslie 
demanded immediate satisfaction for this attack from Anrodh 
Singh. Shortly aftenvards, a parly from Mau carried off the 
cattle for carriage belonging to the English army. Leslie 
determined to ‘extricate’ himself out of these difiiculties 
by an attack on Mau, ‘a fort of much strength.’*'” It was 
occupied by the troops of Raja Anrodh Singh under the 
command of Hamet Klian and Gudd Singh. Colonel Goddard 
was entrusted with the task and despatched with three batta- 
lions and a body of horse.*®® After having forced his way 
tlirough some breaches in the wall of circumvallation, he 
engaged and drove the enemy out of the fort. On the 
English side" the loss was inconsiderable, being eight sepoys 
killed and 27 wounded.*®® One British Officer, Lieutenant 
C^ant, was killed in the action. The Bundela cliiefs lost 160. 
This blow had the desired effect. It induced the inhabitants 
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and hanjarralis lo come to the English camp with grain. Balaji, 
Anrodh Singh and other chiefs crossed the river Kaine 
and encamped with their forces almost opposite to Rajgarh, 
The capture of Man was effected on 10 July; On the 12th 
Sarnct Singh came lo Leslie at Chhatarpur ostensibly to 
‘implore his assistance against his brother Anrood Sing.’^^® 
l ie pledged himself to give every requisite aid and escort to the 
English troops. He was also convinced that Guman and 
Kanuin Singh would join Leslie and in alliance with them every- 
thing would he settled peaceably, Leslie decided to wait 
at Chhatarpur till the end of the rainy season. He was expect- 
ing the arrival of Guman and Kaman Singh in. order to deter- 
mine when he could proceed without further molestation.^^^ 
Guman Singh and Kaman Singh came towards the end of July 
and encamped near the English camp. Leslie embroiled him- 
.sclf w'ilh those Rajas as w’cll as with Sarnet Singh,”® On 
12 August Guman Singh and Kaman Singh with their army 
decamped hastily and moved towards their country. This sudden 
defection was found to be due to the intrigues of Anrodh Singh. 

Leslie’s long halt at Chhatarpur and his negotiations with 
the Bundcla chiefs raised some alarm in the Calcutta Council. 
Francis wrote : “On the 25th of July Colonel Leslie was still 
at Chatterpore. At the rate he proceeds he may not probably 
reach Bombay in the course of the present century”.”® 
Hastings defended Leslie by saying that after the unprovoked 
enmity which had been shown him by Raja Anrodh Singh and . 
the attempt made by him to distress the army in the most 
important article of provisions, it was an obvious policy to 
embrace the friendship of any competitor, who might at the 
same time serve to intimidate the Raja to peace. If this was 
his motive, it was so far laudable ; if he had any other, or if it 
was his intention to dispossess the Raja in being, and to raise 
his brother to the sovereignty of Bundelkhand in his stead, he 
had disobeyed the positive orders of the Board, and proved 
himself unworthy of the confidence which they -had reposed 
in him.”^ 

On 15 August the English army began their march from 
■Chhatarpur and arrived at Rajgarh on the 17th.”® Anrodh 
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^Singh’s army disputed the passage of the river Kaine. An 
JEnglish artillery attack compelled them to retreat. 

On 24 August Leslie entered into agreement with Guman 
:Singh and Kaman Singh in recognition of their ‘friendship 
-and attachment’ towards the English. Both the Rajas declared 
that they would ‘consider the friends and foes of the English 
;as those of their own’ and that they would ‘assist them with 
-an army’ whenever they might ask for it.^^® Leslie sought 
Hastings’ approval to the treaty by pointing out that these 
-Rajas had ‘the greatest power of supply’ and an alliance with 
them would disarm these chiefs from creating any mischief 
to the English.^^’ 

While Leslie was making preparations for crossing the 
Tiver Kaine, offers of accommodation came from Anrodh Singh. 
Leslie thought it necessary to provide for Sarnet Singh’s indepen- 
dence in any agreement which he might enter into with Anrodh 
Singh, in view of the services rendered by him ‘in the article 
•of supplies.’^^® LesUe was tired of the wily Bundela chief, 
Anrodh Singh, on account of his persistent opposition towards 
the English army. How anxious he was to reconcile liim to 
■Jiis march can be gauged from his private letter to Hastings, 
•dated 24 August 1778 ; 

“Anrodh Sing is my only difficulty, and if I could recon- 
cile him to my march, in conjunction with his brother 
and Goman and Coman Sing, all difficulties at this side, 
would be at an end, as I should get my supplies without 
any molestation, and would be able to defeat any measure 
formed against me, by Ballajee or Sindhia.”^^® 

But Anrodh Singh and his ministers evaded coming to any 
•definite agreement with Leslie, for they were expecting a con- 
•siderable reinforcement of troops from Balaji and Bisa Pundit.^^® 
On 31 August a detachment of about 2,000 infantry and 
- cavalry under the command of a chief called Pudham Singh 
marched into Leslie’s rear with the intention of cutting off his 
■communications with Chhatarpur. Captain Popham was 
-detached against him with his battalion, two six-pounders, and 
5O0 Kandahar horse.^^^ “As he' (Popham) advanced, they 
ufired on him, but he reserved his fire until he came very near ; 
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he then gave them a volley, wMch being well supported by a. 
brisk attack of the Condaharians on their horse, routed them. 
effectually ; the Condaharians pursued, and did great execution 
amongst them ; 26 of the enemy were found dead on the spot, 
they received the volley.”^-^ 

On the 4th September Leslie wrote from Rajgarh to the- 
Calcutta Council and assured them that he had avoided inter- 
fering Avith the Bundela chiefs, either in their ‘private or public 
dispute,’ except in the instance of Samet Singh.^-^ In another 
letter he complained of the heavy fall of rain which retarded 
the march of his troops. He wxote on 13 September : 

“The incessant rains for many days past and now falling., 
in torrent and storm, forbid all possibility of my 
marching, until they are over, and the rivers and' 
nullahs (so much swelled) subside, as well as the water, 
which lies on the roads."^^'* 

Francis expressed dissatisfaction in regard to the conduct 
of Colonel Leslie, He doubted his sincerity and feared that 
the objects of the expedition might be defeated, while he delayed 
his march to make treaties with the Bundela chiefs. He 
urged that Leslie's conduct should be enquired into. Hastings - 
was also disposed to condemn his conduct, remarking on 
the slow advance of 120 miles in the space of four months- 
at an expense of 12,00.000 rupees. At the request of Hastings, 
the proposed enquiry into the conduct of Leslie was postponed, 
till the arrival of necessary papers from him.^-® ■■ 

Elliot, charged with negotiating with the Berar Raja, died 
on 12 September on his route towards Nagpur.^-® Hastings 
considered his death as a ‘private and public calamity.'^-' He 
also painfully ackno\\-ledged that the project of forming an 
alliance with Berar was ‘suddenly blasted and annihilated by 
the death of that excellent man.*^“® But he proposed that 
another person should be appointed and furnished with the 
same instructions as were delivered to Elhot, for concluding, 
a treaty vsith the Berar Raja. The march of Leslie's detach- 
ment could not be put off sine die on account of the death of 
Elliot. Hastings argued that the restoration of Ragiumath 
Rao had never been his object and that he entirely looked up- 
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•to Mudaji Bliosle. He firmly insisted on the march of the 
'detachment. The continuance of its march, he argued, 
'•was ‘proper,’ even though it might be found necessary or 
expedient to recall it at a future period. It would be a measure 
of defence and security to canton this detachment at Berar. 
The strategic position of Berar was not unduly emphasized 
•by Hastings when he observed in this connection : “Its (the 
■detachment) situation in Berar will be central to all our settle- 
ments in India.” It would be a check on the Poona Govern- 
ment if it meditated designs against the English. It would 
be at hand to oppose them, if hostilities should actually break 

Francis and Wheler objected to the further march of the 
■detachment. Wheler foresaw ‘dangers, difl&culties, disappoint- 
.ments and enormous expenses’ from their further attempt 
•lo proceed.^^® 

The reproachable conduct of Leslie in meddling with the 
•country chiefs was a serious offence to the members of the 
•Calcutta Council. On one occasion Francis made a statement 
in the Council, “he (Leslie) has assumed a power, with which 
4he Legislature has not thought fit to entrust the Presidencies 
•of Fort St. George and Bombay and from the exercise of which 
■he was particularly restricted, by our instruction.”^®^ Leshe’s 
-conduct towards his subordinates also appeared to be not 
•cordial. Goddard, the second in command, at one time 
-demanded a court-martial in consequence of some aspersions 
dhrown upon him by LesUe, in the course of a dispute about 
•command.^®® Goddard was not even consulted in the negotia- 
tions which Leslie had entered into with the Bundela chiefs.^®® 
Xeslie was, therefore, removed from the command, and directed 
to return to the Presidency after giving up the command to 
•Lieutenant Colonel Goddard, who was the next senior offiicer,^®^ 
'It was a ‘hard and humiUating necessity,’ to which Hastings 
Tound himself eompelled, of removing from command a general 
'Upon whom he had placed unbounded confidence,^®® On 26 
•October 1778, Hastings wrote to Goddard : 

“I gave him (Leslie) all my confidence, an authority 
-limited only by the ends for which it was granted, 
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ing simultaneously Raghunatli Rao and Mudaji Bhosle for the 
government of the Maratha dominion did not find favour with 
Francis. He said, “We should once for all declare what 
party we shall adopt and what single object we shall have 
in view.”^^^ 

Upto the middle of October no preparations had been 
made at Bombay. Carnac, one of the members of the Bombay 
Council, submitted a minute on 12 October in which he urged 
the necessity of taking immediate action against the Marathas, 
criticising at the same time ‘all the evils of procrastination.’^^^ 
This was supported by the information and opinion of Mostyn, 
who added that the supporters of Moroba must conclude, if 
this opportunity was suffered to slip away, that Raghunath 
Rao was given up by the English. Mostyn also said that any 
further delay would give the French an opportunity of gaining 
influence at the' Maratha Court. The sooner measures for 
placing Raghunath Rao in the regency of the Poona Govern- 
ment were taken, the better. Of success he was quite confident. 
It was this bold optimism of Mostyn which refused to believe 
to meet with any serious opposition from the Marathas that 
Ted the Bombay Government to undertake an expedition to 
Poona.^^^ 

It was resolved by the majority, Draper dissenting, that 
the resolution of the 21st July for conducting Raghunath Rao 
to Poona be carried into execution.^^® Lewis was* informed 
of these proceedings and directed to hold himself in readiness 
to quit Poona at a moment’s waming.^^® Upon this resolution, 
the Court of Directors afterwards conveyed their opinion to 
the Bombay Select Committee in the following words ; 

“Your resolution of the 21st of July was not improper, 
under the favourable circumstances stated by you at 
that period ; but the change which happened soon after- 
wards in the situation of Ragoba’s friends, and the lapse 
of time from the 21st of July to the 22nd of November, 
rendered it extremely imprudent to undertake the expedi- 
tion at that time.”^^’ 

On the 4th November, a Committee consisting of Camac, 
Egerton and Mostyn was appointed to make every arrangement 
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for conducting Raghunath Rao to Poona and to settle with him 
the conditions on which the assistance was to be given.^^® 
Colonel Egerton, who at the time of appointment did not 
suppose that the two civilians were to accompany him in 
that capacity on the intended expedition and therefore had 
approved the measure, now vainly protested against it, as being 
contrary to the orders of the Directors and derogatory to his 
position as commanding officer.!^® Thus the commander-in- 
chief was circumscribed in his designs and operations by 
the appointment of field-deputies. Debate and execution 
are in their nature incompatible. The success of mih'tary 
operations depends very much upon unity of command, without 
which there can neither be prompt decision nor timely execu- 
tion. Eyre Coote, who was supposed to be expert on im'litary 
affairs, obsei^^ed : 

“The measure of appointing Field Deputies, for every 
other name to that Committee must be a fictitious one, 
was in the most immediate opposition to the Company’s 
repeated orders. . . an office immediately exploded and 
reprobated by all Governments as the most frustrating 
clog, that can be thrown upon any military operation ; 
a restraint under which no man that has any jealousy for 
his own military reputations, or any regard for the inte- 
I rests of his employers, should or could act.”^®° 

^n the 24th November 1778, a fresh agreement was 
concluded between the Bombay Government and Raghunath 
Rao.^^^ Article 1 declared that the treaty of Purandhar having 
been violated by the Poona ministers “the Governor and Select 
Committee of Bombay, with the sanction and concurrence of 
the Governor General and Council, do hereby engage and 
agree, in behalf of the said Hon’ble Company, to assist Ragh- 
unathrav Pradhan to the utmost of their power to put him 
in possession of Poona, and to place him in the Regency of 
the Maratha Empire during the minority of Madhavrav Narayan, 
the infant Peshwa, hereby declaring, that the true -intent 
and meaning of tins Treaty is not to alter the form of 
Government, or to interrupt the peace between the Hon’bie 
Company and the Maratha State, but only to remove the 
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administration out of the present improper hands, and to place 
in the Regency the person who has justest title to that office.” 
■Raghunath Rao agreed to accept the office of Regent during 
the minority of Savai Madhav Rao. But if it should prove 
• that the child was suppositious, the English were to place him 
'in the Peshwaship. If the child should prove to be really 
■the son of Narayan Rao, the Enghsh would guarantee Raghu- 
-nath Rao equal division of the government on the Peshwa’s 
attaining majority (Art. 2). The care of the child should 
•be committed to Parvati Bai, and if she should refuse to 
undertake the charge, he should be ‘disposed of in such 
•manner as may be deemed most advisable for his security.’ 
(Art. 3) In consideration of the assistance to be afforded , to 
•Raghunath Rao, the English were to get Bassein fort and town, 
Jambusar, Olpad, the island of Kenery, an assignment upon 
•the pargana of Ankleshvar, all the small places belonging 
to the district of Salsette and the parganas of Amod and 
■Hasot (Arts. 6 and 7). Raghunath Rao engaged to pay for 
the force consisting of four thousand men with which he was 
to be assisted, two lakhs and a half rupees per month 
(Art. 10). All the former treaties and engagements subsisting 
between the Government of Bombay and the Maratha Govern- 
■ment were ratified and confirmed (Art. 13). No European 
settlement was to be allowed in the Maratha dominions 
without the consent of the Company (Art. 15). It was stipulated 
that if any article of this treaty interfered with any engagements 
which might have been formed by the Supreme Council, 
it was liable to be altered or amended (Art. 17). 

An advance party under Captain Stewart consisting of 
six companies of grenadiers from different corps embarked 
•from Bombay on 22 November.^®^ They took possession of 
the Bhore Ghat without opposition and encamped at the village 
-of Khandala. Colonel Egerton, Commander-in-chief of the 
army, with his suite left Bombay on the 24tffi®® and Camac 
and Mostyn on the 7th December. The whole force consisted 
of 591 Europeans of the Regiment and Artillery, 2,278 Sepoys 
•and 500 gun lascars. Raghunath Rao accompanied the force 
with his small body of horse and infantry. With this fo -v. 
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and^rehinc vpon a genera] dispo^tion arboasi ihe ]\far£tha?; 
in favour oi Rachunaih Rao. the Borabav Gcveniaent had 
‘sanguine hope?* to bring the buriness to* a ha--v ccnriu- 

The Poona Ccratnittee acoompanjring Raghiinaih Rao- 
diu not vi'CTK harmoniously. The Bombay Council dxevr tbs' 
diMinc. tine beiveen the Committee and the Commander-in- 
chief in their re?p?cuve jurisdicrions. All ‘polirical inier- 
co'ursc v^7ih Raghunath Rao and the enecurion of me general 
plan of the expedition were enprurted to the Commitie^ But 
the Ccmmittee ^'as pTohioltsd from meddling in the detail of 
me duty of the army, the mode of march or encampment or 
the method of canv'iug any militaro measures into exemnicii- 
all of which -were the ‘<iisrinct pro*«iince‘ of the Commanding 
oincerd^^ Egenon evidently dislSted the power of the Commi- 
ttee to concert and conduct ail political and militaiy opera- 
lions in the course of the eypediriom T^Tien hfosiyn fell 
ill on the v^•ay. Egerton held that any meeting was ‘incom- 
plete and informal rrithout the presence of every member.' 
and claimed that the power of the Committee was suspencedw’'" 
Camac was of opinion that the sclmess of one of the members 
of the Committee did not render the proceedings of the others 
invalidd^' Egerton's objections were overruled by the Bombay 
Coundrs order in which they laid it down that the power oi 
the CoxnjxuP.es should be vested and continued in the remain- 
ing twoA®' It also armed Camac with a casting voice in. 
case of a dinerence of opinion. Unfornmaiely. hfosPm. the- 
only person experienced in Maratha politics, had to reium 
to Bombay where he died on 1 January. 

On the I5lh December the whole army reached Khopoti- 
Intelligence was received that the ministerial forces under me 
command of Bhi’^nao Pause. Baji Pant Joshi and Ganesh Panm 
consisting of lO.ODO horse and 15 pieces of cannon, were 
encamped at Wadgaon to harass the Endtsh troops ana to 
obstruct their march when they should mahe their appearant^ 
above the Ghats. Nana Famavns, Sahhaiam Bapm hlahadji 
Sindhia and Hari Pant were encamped near Poona .’.m 
about 5,ODO horse.^®^ 
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On the 20th December Carnac remonstrated upon the 
slow progress of the army and represented, in strong terms, 
the necessity of hastening their march.^®® The delay was occa- 
sioned by the making of roads for the passage of cannon. 
-Carnac proposed that they should be carried up by hand, which 
he argued was possible. The Commander-in-chief treated 
this suggestion as chimerical. 

The army ascended the Ghats by 23 December.^®^ Uptil 
now no Maratha had joined the English army. W.J.Farmer, 
the Secretary of the Poona Committee, wrote an interest- 
ing letter to Popham in this connection from the camp at Khan- 
dala, the place at the top of the Ghats. 

“The intention of this expedition is to place the govern- 
ment in the hands of Ragonath Row which we are in 
treaty to do, — ^it was held out to the Government of 
Bombay as an encouragement to this measure that imme- 
diately on Ragonath Row’s ascending to the top of the 
Ghaut, a large party formed in his favour was to join 
him, and all the powerful officers from one motive or 
other would quit the ministerial junto and quietly accede 
to his government. If this, had proved true there would 
have been no difficulty in compassing our object by con- 
ducting him to Poonah ; as yet not an officer has joined 
him and I much doubt on the plan we have settled with 
him, whether any will or not, in that case I foresee great 
distress and a moral impossibility of effecting the Capital 
object.”^®® 

Farmer struck a note of warning that on the English advance 
the Marathas, instead of facing them in the open field, v/ould 
adopt harassing tactics and scorched earth poh'cy. ,In the same 
letter he wrote ; 

“Our opponents will not fight in, but they vfill harass 
us, lay waste the country and cut oE cur provisions, 
for all which circumstances the Government of Bombay 
have not provided, depending upom me quiet ackno— lenn- 
ment of Ragobah immeciaie:;.* ODeruv me 

vigorously embraced hm came : me may march or. :r 
Poonah but I am afrasn 01 *^ 0 .. onr*" ne to 
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On reaching the summit of the Ghats, Egerton divided his 
troops into two brigades and an advance guard. These three 
di\-isions moved forward in succession at the rate of about six 
furlongs daily, each taking up the post quitted by its predece- 
ssors. This method of warfare encouraged the Marathas to 
harass the English columns with an incessant fire of rockets, 
musketr}' and cannon. During the march from* Khandala, 
Lieutenant Colonel Cay received a mortal wound from a rocket 
on the 1st January ; he died at Bombay the 14th January'. On 
the 4th January Captain Stewart was also killed by a cannon 
shot.'^^* Egerton found Ids stale of health so bad that he resi- 
gned the command of the army and Colonel Cockburn 
succeeded him.^®“ Egerton could not effect his return to Bom- 
bay because of the presence of roving Maratha armies. He 
continued with the camp and acted throughout as a member 
of the Committee. 

Nana Farnaw's and other Maratha chiefs were not idle in 
organising opposition against the invading English. They 
strengthened their alliance with Sindhia and won over Holkar 
by liberating his Dewan, Naro Ganesh, from prison. The 
ministers and chiefs then assembled together to discuss the 
question of commencing hostilities against Raghunath Rao. 
They unanimously declared that they would not have taken 
arras against Raghunath Rao if he had not made alliance with 
the Engh'sh. They would prefer death to bearing the burden 
of a foreign )'oke.^'^® According!}', Bhivrao Panse, Baji Pandit 
Appa, Appa Balvant Rao, Sindhia, Holkar and Haripant 
marched with a contingent of 40,000 cavalry and 16,000 in- 
fantry' to Talegaon.^'’’ Pratim’dhi, Raste, and others who 
were on their way to join Parashuram Bhau in his Karnatak , 
expedition, were recalled and ordered to join the forces.^®^ 
Balaji Pant Patak from Konkan with four thousand troops 
attacked the Kalyan area and encamped at Khopoh, blocking 
the rear of the English.^®® Poona was completely evacuated 
under Nana’s instructions.^'® 

On the 9th January the English army reached Talegaon, 
a place sixteen miles from Poona. Talegaon was in flames 
when the English entered it.^” It was reported that a similar 
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fate was to attend Chinchvad, another considerable lov/n, and 
even Poona, if the English attempted to advance.^'- Tlic Mara- 
thas began to cannonade and with the help of the cavalry 
harassed the English by engaging their attention on every side. 
The Poona Committee found that they were ‘engaged in an 
indefinite scene of military operations’ without any hope of 
being joined by the Maratha chiefs. The Committee, there- 
fore, came to the conclusion that the plan of establishing 
Raghunath Rao.in the regency of the Maratha Empire would 
be impracticable without the active co-operation of ‘a respec- 
table party in that State’ For full two days on 10th and 
11th January, at Talegaon, the Committee discussed expedients 
for saving themselves from the critical situation. Holmes, 
the Commissary-General, intimated that the stock of provisions 
would last 18 days more. The Marathas were ravaging the 
country. Provisions were scarce. The English could not 
advance against a numerous cavalry of the enemies without 
any of their own. There were no hopes of benefit by remain- 
ing at Talegaon. At last it was resolved to retreat to gain as 
fast as possible the Ghat which the English had quitted in order 
to secure the communication with Bombay.^’’ In vain Cockburn 
protested that he could carry the army to Poona, though he 
would not undertake to protect the baggage. The Committee 
gave Cockburn a definite order to retreat.^'® 

On the 11th January, at II o’clock at night, Cockburn ga\c 
the order for retreat in the hope of stealing a march on the 
Marathas.^’® Captain Gordon, with Raghunath Rao and the 
baggage, led the retreat ; then followed the main body. Cap- 
tain Hartley, with the select body of Grenadiers, brought 
up the rear.' But within three hours the advance guard 
was fired upon by the Marathas and a large portion of the bag- 
gage was captured. Then followed attacks on the rear. 

By day-break on the I2fh, the small English army was siirr<7' 
unded by the Marathas, and thrice did they endeavour to cb^f ' 
Hartley’s division, situated at a distance of about half a 
from the main bodyJ" Cockburn ordered Hartley 
the main body. But Hartley was in such a del/c^-- 
tion that if once be turned his back to the Ma ratfts-s 
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be destruction to the whole. He repelled the attacks of the 
Marathas from daylight to near noon, at wliich hour Major 
brcdcrick with 200 Europeans and 600 sepoys reached him. 
At about past one, after a most severe attack in which 124 men 
out of Hartley s corps fell, he found means to retreat so as 
to unite with the main body.^'® 

In spite of the attacks along the whole length of the 
column, the English army maintained its order in the retreat 
until three o'clock in the afternoon, when, on its approaching 
the village of Wadgaon, the followers made a rush for the 
shelter of the houses. The whole line of march was thus thro^ra 
into confusion, and the Marathas took advantage of the 
disorder to charge, inflicting heavy losses. Nevertheless order 
was restored and the Nillage was placed in a state of defence. 
On the 13th morning the attack of the Marathas was renewd 
and again repulsed : but the losses of the prenous day amounted 
to three hundred and fifty killed, wounded and missing. Many 
of the missing were found to be deserters. Further retreat 
was then deemed impracticable. Thus peace became essential 
to the English, because to wage war wth such a slender resource 
and in the face of the determined resistance of the Marathas 
was impossible. 

In this dilemma the Committee sat to dehberate ‘relative 
to overtures (to the Marathas) for the peaceable return of 
the army to Bombay.'^"''’ No minutes were taken, ‘being in 
a severe cannonade, and a number of persons standing 
around.’^^^® On the 14th January Farmer was sent to the 
Maratha camp to propose an accommodation.^®^ Farmer 
explained that the Enghsh were merchants and did not desire 
bloodshed. At the request of Raghunath Rao they had come 
to his assistance thinking that Ins claims were genmne.^The 
English, he said, were already bound by a treaty with the Mara- 
thas and it was wong on their part to have waged ^rar 
against them. So he offered an apology on their behalf and 
assured them that henceforth the treaty would be faithfully 
observed.^®^ At first the Marathas demanded only that ftte 
person of Raghunath Rao should be delivered up.^®= \TWs 
point was soh'ed when Raghunath Rao ejq?ressed his desire 
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to deliver himself up to Mahadji Sindhia, Rut Nana Farnavis 
said, as Farmer reported, that *as we had broken the treaty 
concluded by Colonel Upton, before our army moved we must 
agree to remain as we were by our treaty with the late Peshwa 
Nann.'''"^ Mahadji Sindhia insisted upon the conclusion of 
a new agreement while the army remained on that very spot. 
This demand being transmitted to the Committee, they con- 
sulted Colonel Cockburn upon the practicability of making a. 
successful retreat. Cockburn opined that the ‘harassed and 
dispirited’ troops would not be able to .stand another Mara.lha 
attack. Panvel being 45 miles away, it seemed ‘ehimerical’ 
to him that the small English army could support themselves 
from the daily attack of the Marathas.’“'’ An attempt to retire 
in the face of the whole strength of the Maratha Empire wiilt 
such a handful of men was considered suicidal rather than wise. 
Cockburn felt that humanity must prompt some other method. 
He. therefore, refused to conduct the army to Bombay.’'^''’ 

Egcrlon concurred with Cockburn’s opinion. Carnae 
declared his real sentiments to be in favour of an attempt to 
retreat ; but as the militarj' ofl'icers had given their opinions 
that it was impossible to cITcct it, he would not take upon him- 
self ‘singly’ the responsibility of reaching a decision.^'®' Hartley, 
when consulted, urged every argument in favour of a ret- 
reat and presented to Cockburn a plan by which it could 
be c0cctcd. 

The Committee directed Farmer to infonn the Maratha 
Durbar that having no power to negotiate or agree to any 
treaty without the sanction of the Calcutta Council they should 
only deceive the Maratha Government in pretending to sub- 
mit to their demands. “The only power left to us,” the Commi- 
ttee wrote to Farmer, “is the giving up the cause and person 
■of Raghunathrav, which done, must certainly put an end to 
-all disputes between the English and the Maratha State”. 

The Committee tried another source to bring about a rap- 
prochement with the Marathas. On 15 January they sent 
Thomas Holmes to Mahadji Sindhia with full powers to set lie 
with the Durbar an agreement for the return of the army to 
Bombay.^®® Holmes returned from the Maratha camp on the 
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same night after having settled matters with Mahadji Sindhia- 
and the rest of the Durbar on the only terms they would hear- 
of, whiclt in short were the surrender of all the possessions 
acquired since the reign of Madhav Rao Peshwa and the retro- 
gression of the Bengal army. The Committee, however, re- 
marked in their diary that Mahadji Sindhia and the whole- 
Durbar could not plead ignorance of their want of powers to 
conclude such a treaty,^®® 

On the 16th the treaty was executed on the part of the- 
Company and the Marathas.^®^ All the Company's acquisi- 
|.ions in Western India, made since the treaty with the late 
Peshwa Madhav Rao, were to be given up. The Bengal detach- 
/ ment was to be ordered back. No protection was to be 
afforded to Raghunath Rao or to any enemies of the Poona 
Durbar. The English forces were permitted to proceed to- 
Bombay under a Maratha eseort. As the mediation of Mahadji 
Sindhia brought about the peace, a separate agreement 
was made wth him by which Broach was conferred upon 
him by the English in gratitude,^®^ Farmer and Stewart 
were left as hostages with Sindhia for the due observance 
of this agreement. After the conclusion of the above treaties, 
presents were made by the Poona Committee to officers of the 
Durbar to the amount of 41,000 rupees. 

These transactions were completed before the Bombay ' 
Select Committee could be informed thereof, Carnac and 
Egerton on the 16th January directed Goddard to march back 
with the army under liis command to Bengal. Two days after- 
wards they countermanded the order.^®® On the 17th January 
the troops began their march back to Bombay. They were 
escorted by a party of Maratha horse to Panvel, which they 
reached in seven days, and from whence they were transported 
to Bombay. 

This terrible catastrophe was a great blow to the British 
power, the fabric of which stood on the foundation of clay in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Farmer painfully 
acknowledged that the signing of the capitulation hurt him 
more than the substance of it, but there was no remedy.”^ He 
lamented the ‘quixotic manner’ by which the Bombay Govern- 
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nient engaged to establish Raghunath Rao, as it brought every 
Maratha chief in arms against him. Farmer later observed : 
“The Government of Bombay should have waited 
the arrival of Goddard’s detachment and have acted in 
conjunction with it against the then Mharatta Govern- 
ment on our own footing, disconnected with the pre- 
tensions of Ragoonath Row. Instead of this, the 
Government of Bombay misled by the assurances of 
poor Mostyn, resumed the romantick projects of blindly 
asserting the rights of Ragoonath Row and declaring 
to all the world that the English meant to re-establish 
him in the possession of those rights ; such an attempt 
and such a line of policy naturally united against us all 
the leading chiefs of the Mharatta Empire and all 
the powers who had cause to be alarmed at our ambition ; 
as they (the Bombay Government) wanted also to engross 
the whole honour of this project and would not wait for 
the aid of Goddard, their attempt was attended with the 
ill-success that might be expected.”^®® 

Draper, a member of the Bombay Select Committee, also 
considered Mostyn as ‘excessively credulous’ as he held ‘too 
despicable an idea of the Maratha power.’^®® 

Goddard heard the news of the ‘ill-timed and injudicious’ 
retreat of the Bombay army with great mortification. He did 
not doubt that had they attacked, they would have been led 
to ‘signal success’ and ‘one vigorous and successful effort’ might 
have been the means of changing the whole face of affairs. 
Goddard wrote, “to fly secretly and ignominiously before an 
enemy could not but be of the most dangerous consequence.’’^®’ 
He urged Hastings to ‘repair the evils’ and ‘wipe off the stain’ 
brought about by this disaster upon the reputation of the Enghsh 
arms. His solemn appeal to Hastings had a flair of sincerity : 
“The whole attention of the powers of the East is turned 
towards you, and from your counsels and resolves they 
expect a speedy decision.’’^®® 

The opinion of Goddard was also shared by Hornby. It 
appeared to him that, had the Bombay army pushed on for 
Poona, they might have reached there with great ease in two 
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days, as the Marathas would never come to an engagement.^®® 
Francis held the civil authority responsible for the d^ebacle as 
it had been placed over the commanding officer-^®® Gloomy 
forebodings began to influence Francis’ mind when he reflected 
upon the dangers that might befall Goddard’s army. He 
wrote to North on 27 February, 1779, “we are at the mercy of 
fortune, or something worse.” He further added : 

As long as it is thought advisable at home to continue 
such men in power, there is no remedy. If Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Barwell be continued in this Council, I shall 
quit Bengal in November next,”‘“ 

“The terms of the treaty made me sink with shame while 
I read them”, declared Hastings."®- The ‘precipitate and mis- 
erable enterprise’ of the Bombay Presidency ‘blasted’ all his 
political plans. 

On the 29th January, Hornby brought in a formal charge 
against Egerton and Cockbum for refusing to conduct the army 
from Wadgaon to Bombay.-®® This charge was grounded on 
the written opinion of Cockbum, concurred in by Egerton. 
Cockbum acknowledged that he gave the written opinion 
already stated. But he denied having absolutely refused to 
conduct the troops to Bombay. He declared that all he 
meant was, that as he did not think it possible to effect a retreat, 
he could not be answerable for all the bad consequences which 
he foresaw would follow. If Camac had ordered it to be 
attempted, he should not have disobeyed him, whatever cons- 
equences might have ensued, Camac was ‘all powerful,’ Cock- 
bum opined, and the only responsibih'ty, remaining with the 
commanding officer was the mode of e.xecutmg any military 
measure, not the measure itself, which in fact reduced him to 
‘a mere adjutant of the troops’ he was said to command.®®^ 
Egerton also argued that Camac’s authority extended to giiing 
an order obliging the army to march at all events. It was 
e.xtremely unfortunate that in a matter of such important^ 
Camac should entertain ‘any doubts of the plenitude of lus 
powers.’®®® 

Whatever might have been the merit of their argument, the 
Bombay Government suspended Egerton and Cockbum from 
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"the service and rewarded all those who showed remarkable 
bravery in the campaign. No censure was, however, passed 
against Carnac, though his conduct was no less exceptionable 
than Egerton and Cockburn. Captain Hartley was, for his 
^conduct and intrepidity,’ promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel.^® This occasioned complaints and remonstrances 
from the other senior officers. 

The Court of Directors appear to have felt much indigna- 
tion- at the retreat of the Bombay army. They wrote : 

“The army was only 18 miles, or about two days march 
from the summit of the Ghauts, and about 16 miles, or 
two days march from Poonah, on the 11th of January, 
when orders were given to march back towards Candolah. 
That advice had just been received of Morobah’s horse 
being in the Concon, to act in favour of Ragobah. That 
the Commissary had 18 days provisions in store and that 
Ragobah had promised further supply. . . that the troops 
were in spirits and intrepids.’’^” 

They complained that no ‘Council of War’ was called at 
Talegaon to take the opinion of the officers of tlic army on the 
necessity of an immediate retreat. Though the order for the 
retreat of the army on the 11th January, was the joint action 
of Cockburn and Egerton, it appeared to them that Carnac 
was responsible for the measure as he had ‘a casting voice in 
the Poona Committee and possessed in fact supreme authority 
in the camp at the time,’ They commended tlic charge brouglit 
by Hornby against Egerton and Cockburn and upon an impar- 
tial review of their conduct dismissed them from the service. 
They also dismissed Carnac from his office as one of the Council 
and the Select Committee of Bombay. As the promotion of 
Hartley to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel had given umbracc 
to many senior officers the Court of Directors, without degra- 
ding him, ordered that he should receive only Captain’s pay, 
till the officers who had been his seniors should rise regularly 
“to the same advanced rank.””^ 
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"by its Nawab, Hyat Khan. From Bhopal to tlic Narbada, 
a distance of 46 miles, Goddard marched in four days. This 
■was possible due to the friendly disposition of the Nawab of 
Bhopal and ‘the spirited exertions of the officers and the cheer- 
fulness and alacrity of the troops in general.’*^ Goddard comm- 
ended Hyat Khan’s ‘behaviour’ towards the English espe- 
cially at a time when he was threatened by Balaji and the Mara- 
thas.^ 

On 16 November, 1778, Hastings proposed to renew the nego- 
tiations with Mudaji Bhosle, on the principles of Elliot’s instruc- 
tions, and to entrust this delicate task to Goddard. Francis 
-and Whelcr objected to this proposal. An alliance with Mudaji, 
Francis thought, would amount to a declaration of war 
with the Nizam, with whom they were instructed by the 
Company to ‘preserve a good friendship.’® But the Governor- 
General’s resolution was carried and Goddard was asked to 
negotiate and conclude a treaty of alliance with Mudaji Bhosle.*’ 
Goddard was also privately asked by Hastings to include 
Kaghunath Rao in any treaty which he might enter into with 
Mudaji ; but this was to be regarded as only ‘a secondary con- 
sideration’ and should be made subordinate to the greater 
■object of his commission.^® 

Goddard crossed the Narbada on 3 December, and encamped 
on the southern banks of that river, within the territory of 
Berar. He deputed Lieutenant Watherstone to Nagpur in order 
to induce Mudaji to conclude the proposed treaty. Goddard 
fondly believed that the enmity of the Peshwa and the Nizam 
might influence Mudaji to swallow the bait offered by the 
"English which, besides securing his own safety, would offer 
him the ‘liighest reward of power and ambition.’^^ Goddard 
■was not aware of the secret report which Lieutenant James 
Anderson had transmitted to Hastings from Nagpur on 
2 December, 1778. The report runs as follows : 

“I am indeed sorry to say that since my last, I have had 
the greater reason to be confirmed in my opinion of 
their (Bhosles) having given the most positive assuran- 
ces to the Paishwa that they will on no account whatever 
assist the English. They are unwilling I believe to 
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enter into any hostile measures against them... an 
.ipprchension oT immediate ruin to themselves from the 
threat of the Ministerial party operates at present more 
strongly on their minds.”*= 

Wat h.cr:. tone arrived at Nagpur on the 19th Dcccmber.^^^ 
His dcspatclics showed that Hastings’ proposal to support the 
N'.igpur Raja's pretensions to the sovereignty of the Maratha 
I'lnpirc had not the slightest chance of proving acceptable to 
tlie Raja. Wailtcr.'^tonc ‘neglected nothing’ to convince the 
Raja and the Dewan of the propriety of concluding an alliance 
with the Flnglish. “It was however to no effect,’’ Watherstone 
wrote in regret, ns “they arc determined not to take any active 
part whatever with our armies." They c.xcuscd themselves 
by obsersang that they could not violate their engagement with 
the Peshwa, They added that any assertion of their preten- 
sions to the sovereignty of the Maratha State would meet with 
‘numberless opposition.’ No lure of any kind could win the 
adherence of the Raja and the Dewan, Devakar Pant, wished 
to postpone the scheme for two or tlircc years. With dis- 
appointment Watherstone wrote, “every effort to persuade the 
Raja into a concurrence with the proposed plan would be 
absolutely ineffectual.’’** 

Mcanwiiilc, ^^udaji had assured Hastings of the sincerity 
of the Poona ministers and requested him to defer the execu- 
tion of his scheme to a more favourable opportunity in the 
future. He added, “This will not only redound to his fame 
but will also produce mutual advantages. People would believe 
that the English had sent an army to Bombay with a view to 
counteracting the French activities and not to help Raghunath 
Rao.’’*= But these pious platitudes did not assuage HasU’ngs’" 
disappointment. On 9 February, 1779, he WTote a letter to 
Mudaji in terms of regret bordering upon complaint. Has- 
tings wrote, “the cause of this change is the fact that the 
Government of Bombay lately concluded a treaty with 
Rachunath Rao and took measures to reinstall liim in the 
administration of Poona.’’*'* He further declared that had 
Mudaji accepted the terms offered to liim and concluded a 
treaty, the obligation of implementing it w'ould have been held 
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superior to that of any engagement formed by the Government 
of Bombay.^’ 

Hastings’ expectations in courting an alliance with the Herat 
Raja thus went unfortunately awry. The explanation of 
the deadlock was simple. In the month of August, 1778, 
Hastings intimated to the Government of Bombay his inten- 
tion of forming an alliance with Mudaji and asked them not 
to form any engagement hostile to the Poona Durbar. But 
the Bombay Government clung tenaciously to the drooping 
cause ; they wanted to prop up Raghunath Rao to the Poona 
Government and started on an expedition against the Marathas. 
News of this event had reached the Bhosles and stiffened their 
attitude towards the English. The Dewan, Devakar Pant, 
did- not forget to allude to the despatch of the Bombay troops 
in his talks with Watherstone. “This circumstance,” Wather- 
stone wrote, “seems an effectual bar to the Raja’s concurrence 
with the plan projected for Ms advancement by the Supreme 
Government at Calcutta.”^® ^2l^us the schemes of the Bombay 
Councillors and the active part they had taken in support of 
Raghunath Rao destroyed all hopes of concluding the proposed 
alliance with the Court of Nagpur.^® Goddard believed that 
the proposed treaty with Mudaji would have met with no obs- 
truction had not the measures taken by the Bombay Council 
intervened to counteract it. In the meantime, Goddard 
was anxious to move forward with all possible expedition, it 
being necessary to bring the ministers to ‘a proper sense of 
their improper conduct,’^® The presence of Ms forces, it was 
felt by Goddard, was necessary not so much to support the 
measures taken in favour of Raghunath Rao, but to prevent 
any ill consequences to English arms.®^ 

Dubious information from Bombay‘S and Mudaji’s letter 
intimating the defeat of the British forces at Talegaon deter- 
mined Goddard to proceed with all haste to Bombay by way 
of Surat, He thought that Ms arrival might not only be the 
means of restoring the affairs of the Bombay Presidency, but 
of saving it from utter ruin.“ The news of the misfortune of 
the Bombay army 'reached Goddard on 8 February.** Ragh’>- 
nath Rao’s cause was believed to have been 
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and as Hastings plan of ^supporting Mudaji appeared to 
be the most eligible policy for obtaining an influence in 
the Maratha State, Goddard entertained the idea of securing 
Ill's alliance."® A faint hope made its appearance in an atmos- 
phere otherwise gloomy. Goddard wrote to Hastings, “the 
principal liopc is, the Ministers may attack and force him 
(Mudaji) to fly to us for protection.”^® 

Francis had continually circulated the wild tale to his 
friends that Goddard would meet with ‘insurmountable diffi- 
culties and would never reach Bombay.^^ News had arrived 
in England of the death of Leslie ; Hastings’ enemies had termed 
tlie expedition ‘an act of insanity’ and believed that the detach- 
ment would be sacrificed.28 But despite Francis’ wishful 
lliinking and the apprehensions of Hastings’ enemies, Goddard 
reached Surat on the 25th February, 1779.^® From the Narbada 
to Burhanpur and thence to Surat was a long march which 
Goddard performed with surprising rapidity. He acknowledged 
tliat Ills progress would have been a good deal retarded, had 
not the inhabitants on the road voluntarily supplied him with 
provisions.®® Hastings warmly testified to Goddard’s activity 
and prudence.®^ 

The arrival of Goddard’s army at Surat alforded a most 
seasonable aid to the Presidency of Bombay when it stood in 
need of support. He received a letter from the Bombay Select 
Committee in which he was requested to come to Bombay at 
the earliest convenience.®® He proceeded and arrived there 
on the 15 March,®® He reported to Calcutta on the 21st that 
the Poona Government would be satisfied with the advantage 
they had gained and would not like to provoke a war the con- 
sequence of which might be fatal to their party.®* It was alleged 
by Francis and probably with some truth that Goddard’s 
resolution to march to Surat was taken by himself and Hastings 
had no share in the credit of that measure. When Hastings 
heard that Goddard, by the most extraordinary forced marches, 
had arrived safe at Surat, “he applauded a meagre which he 
would not have failed to condemn, if it had miscarried.’’®® 
yrbe news of Mudaji’s positive refusal to join with the 
English reached Calcutta in the beginning of January, 1779, 
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and gave an occasion for a prolonged debate in the Council. 
Francis deprecated the step taken by Hastings in sending God- 
dard with his forces a thousand miles away to Berar ‘in 
-the presumption of receiving assistance on the spot, without 
any treaty previously concluded, without a single condition 
agreed on.’^® “I do not wonder,” said Francis, “that Moodajee 
Boosla should feel no inclination to unite his fortune with such 
a government, but let us now at least profit by his advice, as 
far as the circumstances we are reduced to will admit. In the 
natural order of things, deliberation should go before measures ; 
with us it must follow them.”^’ The safety of the English 
forces weighed heavily upon Francis’ mind, and he urged that 
■Goddard should return to Bengal. He also recommended 
that letters should be written to the Peshwa requesting him to 
permit the English army to retire without ‘molestation’. He 
ended by expressing his oft-repeated desire that the English 
should make peace with the Marathas according to the terms 
of the treaty of Purandhar. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that Francis was oblivious to the advantages that might have 
been secured by forming an alliance with Mudaji. He was 
sorry to learn that Mudaji, ‘once the favourite of Mr. Hastings, 
and the perpetual subject of his panegyric,’ refused to make 
nn alliance with the English. In this critical posture of the 
Company’s affairs in India, tliis circumstance was indeed un- 
fortunate. Even Francis who always viewed things in India 
with his myopic vision paid Mudaji a warm tribute. His con- 
duct towards the English, observed Francis to North, was 
fair and explicit, and his advice friendly, judicious and 
uniform.®® 

Hardly had Hastings recovered from this shock, than he 
was faced with a crisis more portentous than the former. Bar- 
Tvell announced his desire to return to England.®® Barwell’s 
steady support and zeal had always strengthened Hastings’ 
hands in the face of the bluff and blusterings of two members 
in the Council. So his retirement at this critical moment would 
be disastrous. Hastings exhorted Barwell to remain for the 
-sake of ‘national honour’^® and succeeded in prevailing upon 
•him to postpone his departure until the arrival of Coote. “My 
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to the different plans and terms of alliance with Mudaji Bhosle 
and with Raghunath Rao.'*® Hastings defended himself and 
pointed out that there ~ were two separate and' unconnected 
schemes of alliance ; the one defensive, for the mutual support 
of their respective territories immediately bordering upon each 
other, the other offensive, for other purposes.^® 

On 25 February, 1779, the Supreme Council received 
from the Madras Government the news of the debacle at Tale- 
gaon. The Governor and Council of Fort St. George were 
apprehensive of the consequences that might attend the dis- 
aster. Haidar Ali and the Nizam, they feared, might be enco- 
uraged in their hostility towards the English. These two formi- 
dable powers, and especially Haidar Ali, had initiated the task 
of weakening the English power in the Carnatic. The Madras 
Government could not be blamed for making the observation ; 
“Thus by one ill-timed and unfortunate enterprise, the reputa- 
tion of our arms is sullied, and the friendship of the principal 
Indian States hazarded or lost for ever, and that too at a period 
when we are engaged in a war which calls for the exertion of 
all our forces, and the good will of every state in alliance with 
us.”^’ Instead of proceeding to Bombay or Surat, the Madras 
Government suggested, Goddard should retreat througli Berar 
towards the coast of Orissa. 

^ Amidst these darkening clouds, Hastings remained unper- 
turbed. Yet he believed that the unexampled check which the 
English arms had sustained on the other side of India was sure 
to create the impression that the British power in India was 

' declining and to encourage the country Powers to rise in arms 
against it. The remedy which he suggested to repair ‘the 
partial misfortune’ was vigorous exertion and confident display 
of the British strength.^® ‘The crisis’, Hastings wrote 
to Rumbold, ‘demands bold and determined language, 
and every studied appearance of a resolution to avenge 
ourselves.’*® 

The Supreme Council ordered General Stibbert to march 
towards the banks of the Jumna for defending the Doab against 
a probable invasion.®® Francis objected to this. With his 
nsual warmth he pointed out that the English forces should 
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that they had not been timely informed of the proposed nego- 
tiations with Mudaji Bhosle. Had they been apprised in time, 
the Bombay Government' observed speciously, they should 
not have prosecuted the plan for the restoration of Raghunath 
Rao.^® ‘To prevent any loss of time in correspondence,’ the 
Bombay Government thought it expedient to depute Horsley 
to Calcutta to give the Supreme Council an exact information 
of the political condition of their Presidency.®® Goddard’s 
determination to come to the assistance of the Bombay Govern- 
ment won their lughest encomium and they desired him to attend 
their Council meetings.®® 

Eyre Coote arrived in Bengal on the 27th March, 1779. The 
Supreme Council was thus rendered complete and Hastings 
put forth several proposals to ‘retrieve the disgrace’ which the 
British arms had sustained at the hands of the Marathas.®^ The 
English should conclude peace with the Marathas on the 
basis of the terms of the treaty of Purandhar. His plan was 
unanimously agreed to and Goddard appointed the accredited 
envoy to treat with the Peshwa’s Government. The Marathas 
were to forego the territories acquired by them through the 
Convention of Wadgaon and they were never to admit any 
French forces in their dominions or allow them to form any 
establishment on the Malabar coast. Hastings considered 
that these conditions should be made the basic principle in 
their effort to secure a peace with the Marathas. But if peace 
could not be obtained, the Engh'sh should exert every power 
to efface by a vigorous and successful war the loss which they 
had suffered. Hastings said, “At all events while we seek for 
peace we ought at least to be prepared for war, as the surest 
whether immediate or remote, to obtain it.”®® The Supreme 
Council duly communicated this resolution to the Peshwa and 
the ministers. Writes Hastings to Sakharam, “The past can- 
not be recalled, but for the future, it is my wish that peace 
may be yet restored and all past grievances buried in 
oblivion”.®® A letter of credence was issued to Goddard®* and 
he was instructed, to secure for Raghunath Rao — if he 
could — some suitable provisions for his personal safety and 
subsistence.®® 
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i was a matter of personal triumph for Francis that Hast- 
mgs should have proposed peace terms to the Marathas. 
rrancjs dtd not conceal his gratification and wrote to Fowke 
on 24 May, 1779 : 

"How honourable it is to me that after all my efforts 
to preserve the Peace have failed — after all our expense, 
and all our disgrace, Mr, Hastings himself is reduced 
to propose our coming to a final settlement with the 
Marathas on the terms of our treaty. This is a great 
personal consolation — as great as any man can receive, 
who docs his duty in vain."®* 

The Supreme Council duly informed the Bombay Govem- 
ment of their appointment of Goddard as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to conclude a treaty ~ with the Marathas. In case of 
failure of negotiations with the Marathas, the Bombay Govern- 
ment was instructed to enter into a treaty with the Gaikwads 
with the express proviso that they should not take part in their 
iiomcstic disputes.®* There was little hope of Mudaji’s accep- 
ting the proffered alliance of the English, and the Supreme 
Council directed Goddard to break off the negotiations. If, 
however, Mudaji showed his willingness to accept the proposed 
treaty, Goddard was advised to conclude it. The admirable 
conduct shown by -Mahadji Sindhia towards the Engh'sh in- 
duced the Calcutta Council to confirm the surrender of Broach 
to him. In the event of a war with the Marathas, the Calcutta 
Council authorised Goddard to enter into a separate arrange- 
ment with Sindhia, in case he should find him disposed to take 
part with the English. The despatch of 14 June to the Bombay 
Government contained all the above particulars and the 
Calcutta Council summed up their instructions to them in 
The following words : 

“Our first desire is to obtain peace on the terms proposed 
by our instructions to Colonel Goddard of the 5th April, 
and it is only in the ev’ent of the failure in this design, 
that we have formed the subsequent instructions. ^ 

Francis sensed danger in the proposed plan of alliance with 
the Gaikwads, Sindhia and Bhosle. In his opinion these 
Powers would either stand aloof ‘until they see the success of 
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English arms' or offer their assistance on terms which they 
could not accept. To commit the Company, Francis said, to 
a war with the Marathas would endanger the whole of their 
possessions ; the utmost they could expect in case of victory 
Avas some accession of territory on the Malabar coast.*^® The 
plan of alliance with Mudaji having failed, Francis did not wish 
it to be renewed. The British power in India, in the opinion 
■of Francis, would gain nothing by ‘the weight of a timid ally’. 
He dreaded the idea of involving the Company in a ‘labyrinth 
of Asiatic politics.’ The English should keep the peace and 
be satisfied with W'hat they already possessed. Francis deemed 
the re-establishment of peace on the Malabar coast to be essen- 
tial not merely to the prosperity of the Company but to their 
existence. The Bombay Government had ‘dreamt too long of 
inexhaustible wealth from Bengal.’ Under the influence of 
this dream they had embarked upon schemes of the most 
dangerous nature and wasted the Company’s property with 
unexampled profusion. It was a high time, Francis reiterated, 
that they should be awakened fiom it and ‘not a rupee’ should 
be sent to Bombay for the purpose of carrying on a war. He 
■did not see ‘wisdom, firmness or union’ in the Bombay Council 
and suspected that their attitude was recalcitrant.™ 

VThe ‘disgraceful’ Convention of Wadgaon left behind in- 
effaceable memories upon Hastings’ mind. He had sent troops 
under Leslie to support the Bombay Government and had 
begun the task of drawing the Bhosles, one of the strongest 
powers in India, into a system of subsidiary alliance. In a 
private letter to Hornby, he complained of being abandoned 
in an undertaking of such ‘magnitude and risk’, and sought his 
firmest, support’ for the measures now to be carried into ex- 
ecution. A perfect harmony between Hornby and Goddard 
vvas all that Hastings desired. He wrote to Hornby, “the terms 
of peace are in our power, if we do not yield up the means of 
securing them by disagreement among ourselves. ‘Without 
■animadverting on past miscarriages’, Hastings observed to 
Hornby, their whole attention should be directed to avert 
'the fatal consequences which might be expected from 
them.™ 
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Tlie independent power with wliicli Goddard was vested 
by the Supreme Councd to treat with the Peshwa drew from 
Horsley, the Bombay Government’s representative at Calcutta, 
a lengthy remonstrance.^a He considered that the plenipo- 
tentiary powers conferred on Goddard in the concerns of the^ 
Bombay Presidency were ‘illegal, inconsistent, inexpedient.’ 
He reminded the members of the Supreme Council that the 
Regulating Act gave them a negative power in the political 
concerns of other Presidencies. The intention of the Act, 
as pointed out by Horsley, was not to leave any Government 
to the mercy of another, ‘the members of which had perhaps 
no interest in it, or biasses contrary to it.’"^ 

The zeal with which Horsley supported the cause of the 
Bombay Government disturbed every member of the Calcutta 
Council. Hastings wrote to Laurence Sulivan, “The Presi- 
dency of Bombay has deputed a hot-headed man with a 
most tranquil exterior to treat with us ; and be has announced 
the vengeance of his constituents against us because we will 
not give up our array to their disposal, and all our negotiations 
to their conduct.”'® Horsley’s protest naturally went unheeded 
All that Hastings did was that he instructed Goddard tc 
conciliate the minds of the members of the Bombay Counci 
and to reconcile them to the necessity of acquiescing in the 
present arrangement. He further instructed Goddard to main- 
tain a ‘good understanding and unreserved confidence with 
Mr. Hornby,’ to consult him on all affairs, and to undertake 
no measure without his advice.'® Hastings was aware of th( 
fact that nothing tangible could be effected by Goddard unlesi 
‘the gentlemen at Bombay’ afforded him all the assistance whicl 
he might require for the execution of his object. Hence h( 
warned Goddard to avoid being drawn into any unnecessar: 
dispute with the members of the Bombay Select Committee.* 

Not being dispirited by this, Horsley made an ineffectual pro 
test to the Court of Directors : 

“Permit me. Gentlemen, to remark to you, in behalf c 
the Government of Bombay, that the conduct of th 
Governor General and Council has, in my humbl 
^nmton, been very repugnant to those principles t 
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candour, which might have been expected to have prevailed 
in the proceedings of so respectable a body.”’® 

The atmosphere of the Poona Durbar after the Convention 
of Wadgaon presented an unpromising picture. Sakharam 
Bapu was confined at Sinhagad for his alleged complicity with 
Raghunath Rao’® and Chinto Vithal.®° The removal of 
Sakharam left Nana master of the Poona Durbar. “Nana 
Famavis is all powerful, he is in fact the Raja of the Deccan,” 
writes a contemporary.®^ But the all-powerful minister’s 
cherished ambition of getting hold of Raghunath Rao was not 
accomplished Convention of Wadgaon put Raghunath 

Rao in the custody of Mahadji Sindhia, Nana grudgingly ac- 
quiesced in this arrangement. Goddard with a discerning eye 
noticed these symptoms of disunion among the Maratha chiefs. 
With a buoyancy that characterised him Goddard informed. 
Hastings that this occasion — ‘a promising occasion,’ of course 
— could be fully utilised to the benefit of the EngUsh by inter- 
fering in the affairs of the Marathas.®® A studied appearance 
of hostility, if not of war, Goddard said, would act as a deter- 
rent upon the Marathas in "claiming any advantage on the basis 
of the Convention of Wadgaon.®® He also believed that the 
Gujarat province, torn with civil war between the two rival 
^brothers — Fateh Sing and Govind Rao — might be easily con- 
quered with the help of his army;^^ 

, On 21 April, the boy Peshwa had undergone the thread 
ceremony®^ and received congratulations from the ministers. 
There was also rejoicing at Poona on the recent victory over 
the English.'-'mt the news of the flight of Raghunath Rao 
from the custody of Sindhia’s forces put an end to all their 
niirth. His flight once more plunged the country into war that 
Was supposed to have come to an end. When the Bombay 
army retreated from Talegaon, Raghunath Rao went over to 
Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar and entered into an enga- 
gement with them. They gave him a territory yielding an 
annual revenue of twelve and a half lakhs exclusive of the taluka 
of Jhansi and engaged to give him a further grant of 10 to 15 
lakhs,®® Sindhia’s troops under Hari Babaji escorted Raghu- 
nath Rao in his march towards Jhansi. The ex-Peshwa had 
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In conclusion, Hastings instructed Goddard not to transfer 
the person of Raghunath Rao from his protection to that of 
the Bombay Government. To Raghunath Rao, Hastings wrote, 
"“it gave him the highest pleasure to learn that he was 
safe and well and that he had chosen the English army for his 
refuge.”°“ 

Warren Hastings had been compelled to join in the ‘cry 
for peace’ and had reluctantly agreed even to make concessions 
to obtain it. He was conscious that if peace was concluded, 
the scene would be closed to all other views, perhaps for ever.”'’ 
He was afraid whether the desired settlement with the Marathas 
^ould ever be accomplished. Hastings voiced his own senti- 
jnent by writing to his friend, Sulivan : 

“Nothing but war can retrieve the fatal effects of the 
late miscarriage and that peace can only be a delusion. 
The world is ever misled by names. Be assured, my 
friend, that the Marattas are as contemptible enemy 
as any that we have yet ever had opposed to us.”°’ 

In the meantime, the cost of maintaining an army far away 
from Bengal had been pressing on the financial resources of 
the Company. Goddard was asked to be economical. He 
■should try to secure indemnity from the Poona ministers in any 
treaty to be formed with them.®® The Supreme Council also 
instructed Goddard to repeat their offer to the Peshwa and Iris 
ministers, and to demand their final answer upon them within 
24 hours, declaring that their refusal or delay beyond that time 
Tvould be considered as a declaration of war.®® The Bombay 
Government was advised to help Goddard if he should be 
Teduced to the extremity of engaging in hostilities.^®® 

When the nerves of the members of the Calcutta Council 
ivere at the end of their tether, Horsley drew up a private memo- 
randum, the object of which was to ease the tension between 
the Marathas and the English.i®^ He expressed his hope that 
peace would easily be effected provided the English withdrew 
from Maratha politics and confined themselves merely to the 
terms of the treaty of Purandhar. The Calcutta Council, 
Tforsley said, should order the Government of Bombay to con- 
their attention merely to preserving what they possessed 
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and to refrain from hostilities with tlie Marathas, unless the- 
latter actually attacked them. He observed emphatically, “it 
would as \vcU or better answer the purposes of those, who wish 
for peace, because it would more immediately establish it than 
any other negotiation.^^os But the orders should be precise 
and clear of ambiguity ; all complaints of breach of orders, 
would thus be effectually prevented on both sides. 

^tjoddard started negotiations with the Poona Government 
from Surat, He felt strong misgivings about success in spite 
of the ‘manifest inclinations’ of the ministers ‘for peace.’ He 
doubted whether the ministers could be brought to relinquish, 
the advantages gained by the Convention of Wadgaon. To- 
lu's utter dismay Goddard found that Nana was in correspon- 
dence with Nizam Ali and other neighbouring powers solicit- 
ing them to join the Peshwa against the English. It appeared 
to him that the ministers would protract the negotiations by 
some evasive reply till the season was too far advanced to effect 
anything material in the field. ‘To obviate the inconveniency’ 
and delay, Goddard proposed an interview with the Peshwa 
and the ministers provided the conditions for peace were deemed, 
acceptable to them.^®^ 

Lachhman Rao Govind and Nihal Chand, the two agents, 
on behalf of the Poona Government, arrived at Surat on 14- 
August.^®^ Goddard had a lengthy conversation vith them 
on 16 August. The prospect of peace appeared to be some- 
what brightened when Goddard became aware of the differences, 
that subsisted between Nana and Mahadji and of the desire 
of the Marathas to be at liberty to check the progress of Haidar 
A|j,io5 jsjo overtures respecting Raghunath Rao were raade- 
by the agents. It is curious that the Marathas should have 
maintained such mysterious silence regarding' a person who- 
could not but be the principal object of their negotiation. 
Goddard ascribed this to the desire of the Marathas to obtain 
a confirmation and performance of the terms of the Convention 
of Wadgaon by which Raghunath Rao would again be delivered- 

into their hands.^®® 

About two months had elapsed and Goddard had not yet 
received the final decision of the Poona Durbar. Much dis- 
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■appointed, Goddard thought it expedient to despatch Nihal 
Chand to Poona on his promise to return in twenty days.^”’ 
The message which Goddard sent through the agent contained 
an offer of reviewing those provisions of the treaty made with 
Upton, that the Maratha Government should make good one 
■crore and twenty lakhs of rupees expended by the English and 
that Raghunath Rao should have a jagir given him in Gujarat.^”® 
Goddard believed in Nana’s profession to make a peace with 
the Enghsh. “Nana was friendly disposed towards the EngUsh 
and had a great regard for their sincerity”, wrote Devakar Pant 
from Poona.^®® Goddard attributed the delay in the accom- 
plishment of peace to the hostile attitude of Mahadji Sindhia 
■whom he considered as the ‘inveterate foe’ of the EngUsh.^^® 
^‘I am persuaded”, he wrote to Calcutta on 12 September, 1779, 
■“that whatever obstacles may be thrown in the way will origi- 
nate from Madjee Sindhia.”^^®^ Goddard thought it prudent 
not to commence any exclusive intercourse with him unless 
circumstances should make it necessary for him in the interest 
of the Company to do so. 

While the negotiations were in suspense, Goddard received 
reports that the Poona ministers were not in a mood to comply 
with the demands of the English. A sudden turn had also 
come in Poona poUtics. Nana and Mahadji, instead of engag- 
ing in mutual rivalry, were in concert making preparations for 
hostihties and settling the plan for the ensuing campaign. A 
fresh war between the Marathas and the Enghsh was near at 
hand and Goddard fixed the rendezvous of troops coming from 
Madras and Bombay to strengthen him, at Surat.^i^ An in- 
terview between Goddard and Lachhman Rao, the Maratha 
^pnt, took place on 18 October. Goddard remonstrated to 
him about the ‘hostile inchnations and designs’ of the ministers. 
He further told the agent that he would only wait for 15 days 
more ; if a satisfactory reply did not come in the meanwhile 
from Poona, _ he should ‘consider the delay as a declaration of 
war and act accordingly.’^^® 

In the meantime, when the peace negotiations were yet to 
he concluded, Raghunath Rao’s followers, idhng in the neigh- 
hourhood of Surat, committed depredations upon the people. 
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This act, at so critical a juncture,’ was beheved to be detrimental 
to the interest of the English. Goddard, therefore, found 
it necessary to advance Raghunath Rao 50,000 rupees per 
month, to satisfy the clamour of his people as well for the 
support of his family.^^^ This act of Goddard incurred for 
him the displeasure of the Supreme Council who made it clear 
that their orders concerning Raghunath Rao were limited only 
to protection. They instructed Goddard not to give him any 
allowance. The Suprerne Council had learnt by experience 
that British interest would not be advanced by maintaining 
‘an intimate connection’ with a person whose influence had 
sunk to its lowest ebb.^^® 

After being ‘amused and bubbled by the Maratta Minis- 
ters,’^^® Goddard at last received an answer from them on 
28 October. Nihal Chand returned from Poona with letters 
from the Peshwa and the ministers. v^It was found that they 
would not make peace with the Enghsh unless Salsette was 
relinquished and the person of Raghunath Rao delivered up.liJ^ 
The indemnity which the English demanded, the Poona Govern- 
ment had no intention to pay. They had expended many 
crores of rupees and queried ‘who was to repay tliem for the 
expenses they had sustained’.^^® Nana Farnavis and Mahadji 
Sindhia emphatically protested against all the demands of the 
Colonel and were greatly annoyed with him for his offering 
a refuge to Raghunath Rao, who, in their opinion, was the root 
of all troubles. They also declared that since the state of 
affairs had taken such an unexpected turn they were obliged 
to prepare'for war with the assistance of Nizam Ali and Haidar 
Ali.“® vThe door was thus bolted against further negotiation 
and Goddard, therefore, proceeded to Bombay to concert a 
plan of operations with the President and the Select Committee. 

He did not think it prudent to negotiate with Mahadji Sindhia 
as it might be construed into ‘a c^sciousness of inferiority’ 
on the part of the English.^-® 

During Goddard’s negotiations with the Poona Govern- 
ment, Mudaji Bhosle came forward with offers of mediation. 

He sent his Diwan, Devakar Pant, in embassy to Poona. 
Devakar Pant had several interviews with Nana Farnavis and 
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found him disposed to make peace with the English.^"^ He 
requested Goddard to send Watherstone to Poona ‘with all 
haste’ for settling the terms of accommodation.^"- But finding 
himself unable to bring about a reconciliation between the 
parties, Devakar returned to Nagpur. It would be a mistake 
to conclude from this episode that Mudaji, by playing the part 
of a mediator, was friendly in his altitude towards the English. 
We get a clear picture of his real views : 

“Diwan Devakar Pandit is in high favour with Nana. 
The Diwan represented to him that Mudhaji Bhonsla 
was obliged to make an outward friendship with the 
English as the Poona ministers had failed to give him 
military assistance in order to enable him to realise the 
cliauth from Bengal. He was however still a dutiful 
subject of the Mahratta Government at heart... The 
Diwan said that the English were a thorn in their side 
and must be got rid of. Mudhaji Bhonsla is in constant 
correspondence with Sindhia also.”^-'^ 

News of a confederacy between the Peshwa, Mudaji. the 
Nizam and Haidar was in the air. Goddard had received in- 
telligence of it on 30 September, 1779, when he was negotiating 
with the Poona ministers.^-'* The Bombay Government warned 
Goddard not to rely on this ‘fabricated’ talc, as the Mara- 
thas were adept in the art of ‘such artifices.’^-® But the plan 
of which Goddard heard on 30 September really grew into 
maturity. The proposed anti-British confederacy among the 
Peshwa, Bhosle, the Nizam and Haidar was organised in 
beginning of 1780. Nizam Ali was the moving spirit and 
‘the projector of this alliance’ .^ 2 ® The design was this : the 
grand army under Sindhia and Holkar was to oppose Goddard, 
Mudaji to invade Bengal and its dependencies, Nizam Ali the 
Northern Circars and Haidar the Carnatic.^^^ 

From the inception of the Anglo-Maratha war, Nizam Ali 
was in close touch with the Poona Government. During the 
monsoon of 1779, he offered to Nana Farnavis his armed help 
against the English and promised to take the field after the 
rains were over.^^® There were several causes which led the 
Nizam to side with the Peshwa. The support given by . the 
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Honilviy Government to Raghunatli Rao had already annoyed 
In July, I77S, the Madras Presidency, anticipating a 
rupture with France, opened negotiations with Basalat Jang, 
jagirdar of Guntur. They asked him to dismiss his French 
troops, to cede Guntur to (he English for a fixed rent and to 
rcceiNc English battalions for the defence of his territory.^®® 
Certain hostile demonstrations on the part of Haidar Ali in- 
timidated Basalat Jang ; iic agreed to the English proposal 
and on the 27th January', 1779, a formal treaty was concluded 
to that effect. Nixam Ah became indignant at this procedure. 
The English had no right to negotiate with one of his vassals, 
keeping him in the dark all the while. He, therefore, wrote 
to Basalat Jang forbidding him to cede Guntur to the English. 
Nizam Ali forewarrned his vassal and obseiv'ed : “The 
instances of Bengal and other territories go to prove 
that if any possessions once fell into the hands of the 
English they became their own property.’’^®* The attitude 
of Nizam Ali appeared to be unmistakably hostile and the 
Madras Government deputed Holland to his Court in order 
to remove misunderstandings from his mind. The Nizam 
was not pacified. The English further exasperated him by 
asking for a remission of annual tribute of five lakhs which the 
Company were bound to pay for the Circars. Nizam Ali 
wrote : “If the Governor of Madras is bent on enmity he is 
free to take the field , ..whenever he likes, for he is fully pre- 
pared against all eventualities.”^^' 

Haidar Ali had a strong inducement to join in the confe- 
deracy. He ofiered to pay the Marathas twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees *in settlement of their former accounts,’ while he also 
promised them an annual tribute of eleven lakhs. All the 
country on the south side of the Tungabhadra were to remain 
in Haidar’s possession ; his right to the Maratha territories 
south of the Krishna was also admitted. The Marathas were 
to come to his assistance if he was attacked by the English. A 
two-pronged attack upon the English was also devised— the 
Marathas to harass the English in the Deccan and Haidar in 
the Carnatic. Both parties agreed not to make separate peace 
wth the English.^®® All these terms were formally settled on 
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ambition of their hostile ncIghbour.’J^s 7,1c Bombay Govern- 
ment directed the Chief of Surat to keep a vigilant eye upon 
the proceedings of the Dutch, so that they could easily coun- 
teract nny design which they might have formedJ^o 

The fate of the English thus hung in the balance, and the 
lengthening shadows of the country Powers were about to 
envelop all the three settlements of Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. In this crisis Hastings’ diplomacy sought fresh open- 
ings which he found in fricnd.ship with the Rana of Gohad.i^« 
With this Chief he concluded an alliance on 2 December, 1779 . 
According to the terms of the treaty,^^* the English forces were 
to be employed for the defence of the Rana’s territory against 
all foreign or domestic enemies, and for the enlargement of 
his dominions by conquest on flic Marathas’, In any war 
between the Rana and the Afarathas, the English were to help 
him by furnishing troops, the expenses to be defrayed by the 
Rana. He was to be included as a party if any treaty should 
take place between the Company and the Maratha State, No 
English factory was to be established in the Rana’s dominions. 
On the 19 th December, the Rana was informed that if he should 
require an English detachment as provided in the treaty, he 
might have it ‘at once’ on a written application to Eyre 
Cootc.'*- 

Francis inveighed against the alliance between the Company 
and the Rana of Gohad. “On the 2 d instant,” he intimated 
Lord North, “a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
was concluded between this Government and the Rana 
of Gohad, a person whose name, I conclude, your Lordship 
never heard of.”^'*^ Francis pointed out that an alliance with 
an unknown and inconsiderable Chief, whose army was little 
better than ‘a rabble, ill-armed and clothed, and without regular 
pay or discipline,’ would be dangerous to the interest of the 
Company.^^^ He apprehended that it would involve the 
English in constant support of his quarrels with his neighbours, 
without reaping any compensation or assistance in return. 

On 6 December, the Governor-General and Council received 
the news of a Maratha attack upon the fort of Arhaund in the- 
Gohad territory. They, therefore, instructed Eyre Coote to^ 
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help the Rana ,by supplying a detachment of troops if he should 
make an application for assistance. This resolution drew s 
. mild protest from Francis who said ; “He (the Rana) is at con- 
stant enmity with the Marathas ; and I look upon this attack 
as nothing more than a continuance of former hostilities against 
him. At all events, we shall only distress ourselves, and 
abandon the protection of our own frontier, by engaging in 
his defence.”^^" 

The justification which Hastings put forward in forming 
an alliance with the Rana of Gohad shows how his mind was 
astir in devising schemes to save the English possessions in 
India. The English were on the eve of a war with the Maratha 
State. From Goddard’s advice one can reasonably conclude 
that the English were actually in a state of war with the 
Marathas and with other powers combined with them. Had 
the British Government remained in total inaction, had no 
measure of this kind been adopted, Hastings should have 
expected to have been reproached with suffering the Company 
to be drawn into a war with perhaps the first power in India, 
without any alliance to support it. He had taken effective 
steps to counteract the Maratha menace but insteat of receiv- 
ing the due applause, he was censured for forming such an 
alliance.^^® 

Hastings asserted that the treaty secured the support and 
assistance of a powerful prince, whose dominions adjoined 
their frontiers, and lay in one of the principal roads through 
which the Marathas must pass to invade them. The object 
of the treaty was to weaken the power of the Marathas in the 
event of a war with them, by depriving them of a part of their 
revenues and diverting their attention to various attacks. 

“I expect no great advantages from the present treaty,” Hastings 
wrote, “except that it may produce overtures from the 
Rajas of Jeynagur, Oodeypour and Joudpour. These coun- 
tries form a continued chain from the Jumna to Guzerat. The 
Rajas are anxious to throw off their present subjection and 
become our tributaries. If my plan succeeds we obtain 'a 
safe communication and distract the attention of the Maratta 
Chiefs. We raise up enemies amongst them and their own 
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ncirhbourhood, -and carr>’ the war to a distance from our own 
territories.*'^’’ 

To Francis, however, all these schemes, drawn up with a 
view to establishing British power in India, signified disaster, 
lie wrote to North on 22 December, 1779 : 

“The delirium of conquest predominates almost equally 
over the three Presidencies. No argument can reach it. 
We can only be cured by c.vperience ; but we may perish 
in the operation. 



CHAPTER VII 


Military Operations, 1780—1781 

Goddard's peace parleys with the Poona agents proved 
abortive. Negotiations being broken he came to Bombay on 
1 November, 1779, to deliberate with the Bombay Select Commi- 
ttee upon the future course of action to be pursued against 
the Marathas. The past experiences had strengthened 
Goddard’s belief that the Maratha leaders were not disposed 
to reinstate Raghunath Rao in the Peshwaship. Evidently 
he discouraged the idea of forming any new engagement with 
the ex-Peshwa. But Raghunath Rao was not to be excluded 
from the British political system. Rather the English were 
to look forward to his restoration at a future date when circums- 
tances might be more favourable. In a lengthy paper which 
Goddard laid before the Bombay Select Committee, he 
proposed that Raghunath Rao should be persuaded to believe 
that the ‘grand and ultimate object’ of the English was to 
establish him in the Poona Government.^ The line of conduct 
which Goddard wanted to pursue in regard to the ex-Peshwa 
afterwards won the approbation of the Calcutta Council. In 
a letter, dated 3 March, 1780 , to the Court of Directors they 
wrote ; 

“We are very sorry to say that such an universal indis- 
position seems to prevail towards Ragoba, either from 
the character which he bears, or the supposed conse- 
quence of his pretensions, that we must fear an open 
declaration in his favour would only multiply our enemies, 
and draw upon us the opposition of persons naturally 
averse to his interests ; a nearer alliance with him would 
therefore, we apprehend, be detrimental to our views, 
and burthensome to the Company.’’® 

Goddard wanted a respectable casus belli for bringing on 
a war with the Marathas. The encouragement given to the 
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French by the -Marathas and their rejection of British friend- 
ship were treated by him as the cause of hostilities. 

In the military operations to be prosecuted against the 
Marathas, Goddard wanted to strengthen the English by 
securing the adhesion of Fateh Sing Gaikwad. He asked 
from the Bombay Government power to conclude a treaty with 
him. Goddard also proposed to conquer some territories, 
tributary to the Peshwa, in Gujarat. The Gaikwad might 
be easily reconciled to this point,' if the English could relieve 
him from dependence on the Poona Government and admit 
him to a share of the spoils which they would take in Gujarat. 
There was, of course, the uncertainty whether Fateh Sing would 
take hold of the proffered alliance of the English. Force was 
to be employed in case of his refusal. The idea of an alhance 
with Fateh Sing was long in the air. It was originally- mooted 
by Hornby in February, 1 779, when the Company’s affairs on 
the western side of India had suffered a set-back on account 
of the English disaster at Talegaon. The Gaikwads occupied 
such a geographical position which rendered ■ them somewhat 
independent from the Poona Government against whom they 
appeared to have nursed a secret discontent. The contiguity 
of their territories to the northern possessions of the English, 
the advantageous offers formerly made by Fateh Sing for an 
alliance with the Company and their military resources opened 
up a prospect which the English, in the present circumstances, 
could scarcely neglect.® 

The Bombay Government was aware that the war with the 
Marathas could not be postponed sine die. They only wanted 
to gain time till they were in a better condition to meet the app- 
roaching storm. In the consultation of 10 November, 1779, 
Draper recorded his opinion as follows : 

' _“What ought still further most strongly to weigh with 
us for deferring bringing matters to a crisis for some 
time longer, is the great probability, from the advices 
now before us, of the Company’s being involved in a war 
with Hyder Ally as well as the Marathas.”^ 

Carnac, on the contrary, was in favour of assisting Goddard 
with a ‘respectable’ force. He pointed out that they had 
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; already experienced the bad effects of ‘dilatory and procras- 
tinating measures.’® Policy demanded swift decision. British 
resources must be harnessed to fight back the Marathas. In 
•order to procure sinews of war, Carnac proposed that the Chief 
of Surat should be instructed to borrow money from the Nawab 
and Government officers in the Company’s interest. Fateh 
Sing’s alliance, Carnac believed, would enable the English 
to reduce Mahadji’s power and ‘to keep him within due bounds.’® 

Goddard was not in a mood to temporise with the Poona 
ministers. Their rejection of the peace terms justified his con- 
duct ‘in being the first to unsheathe the sword.’ In taking the 
initiative, Goddard affirmed, the English would be able to 
occupy territories and prosecute the war with ‘anticipated’ 
advantages.'^ It was too late to negotiate and the object of 
■peace could only be accomplished by their aeting with vigour. 

Goddard’s enthusiasm succeeded in disarming the slight 
opposition of the Bombay Select Committee. His will at last 
prevailed over the tardy resolution of the Bombay Councillors. 
'On 2nd December, 1779, they welcomed his decision and assured 
him of their assistance in the struggle against the Marathas. 
But they disclaimed all responsibility both as to the measure 
of the war itself and the success of it.® The Bombay troops, 
consisting of 100 artillery, 200 European Infantry and two 
' battalions . of sepoys under the command of Hartley, were to 
reinforce Goddard’s forces.® The Bombay Government 
authorised Goddard to negotiate and conclude a treaty of 
alliance with Fateh Sing and to make with him an equitable 
settlement of the province of Gujarat.^® It was decided that 
a specific partition of the territory between Fateh Sing and 
the East India Company, ‘according to the proportion of the 
revenues respectively held by him and the Marathas,’ should 
be'The basis of the' agreement. Goddard was instructed to 
reduce the Maratha possessions south of the Tapti and the 
•districts of Olpad, Hasot, Anklesvar, Amod, Dabhoi and Ver- 
sova.- 

Goddard took up his task in right earnest. He communi- 
cated to Fateh Sing the proposals of the English, but it app- 
•eared he took no notice of them. Fateh Sing only expressed 
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-•n -racral icrrrys hjs intention to maintain the alliance subsist- 
mg ^Dctv.-cen them.’^ But his covert hostility towards the 
tnrj^n could not long be concealed. While be was profess- 
ir.r urmty. he was in haste in strengthening his army.-^- Goddard 
Dccamc supemus when he learnt the activities of the Gaihwad. 
He crossed the Tapti on I January, 1780. and halted for three 
on i.ne north side of it to put every thing in proper orderJ^ 
Jn order to force Faten Sing to terms. Goddard crossed the 
.\aibjda a! Eavapir Ghat on 15 Januar}\^^ and arrived before 
DaDAoi on the I8tn. ^VhiJe Goddard was marching fon^'ard. 
the English agents at Surat and Broach tool: possession of 
Olpad. Anhlesvar. Hasot. Amod and Dasborah in the name 
of the Company.^* 


Dabhoi was held by Balaji Raghunath on behalf of the 
Poona Government with a garrison of 2,000 men. Goddard 
called upon him to surrender the place which he refused. 
Goddard made the necessary' preparations for besieging it by 
placing a batterv’ of three 18 pounders within 200 3 'ards of the 
•wall of the fort. The garrison evacuated the town and the 
English tool: possession of it. Goddard congratulated the 
Bombay Government upon the acquisition of Dabhoi wth the 
following words, “the possession of it must confer stabilitv'^ 
and security upon your territories on this side, and in the- 
event of an accommodation w'ith Futty Sing, from its vicim'ty 
to Brodera, pro-ve a check and restraint upon his future 


conduct.”^' 


The fall of Dabhoi shook the resolution of Fateh Sing.. 
An interA'iew between him and Goddard on 26 January, 1780, 
near the village of Candeela in the district of Dabhoi ended in 
the conclusion of an agreement.^' The treaty contained twelve 
articles.^® The English and Fateh Sing agreed to a league oF 
defensive alliance and to ‘protect each other against all foreign 
enemies whatever’ (Art, 1). The Poona Government was to- 
be excluded from all share of territory' in the province of Gujarat 
(Art. 2), The English agreed to ‘support and defend’ Fateh 
Sing in possession of his share of the Gujarat province ; Fateh 
Sing was also to give reciprocal assistance to the English in 
possessing themselves of and keeping the share held by the- 
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Poona Government (Art. 3). Fateh Sing was to furnish the 
English with 3,000 horse (Art. 4). Ahmcdabad and its 
dependencies, that is, the country to the north of the river Main, 
possessed by the Poona Government, were to be allotted to 
Fateh Sing, in lieu of wliich the English were to be put in posse- 
ssion of the Gaikwad division of the country south of the Tapti, 
known by the name of Athavasi and the GaikAvad’s share of 
the revenues of Surat (Art. 6). Fateh Sing was to be 
supported in withliolding his annual tribute to the Poona 
Government till the conclusion of peace with the latter when his 
interests were to be taken care of (Art. 9). In consideration 
of the advantages arising to Fateh Sing from the 9th article, 
he agreed to cede to the English the district of Sinor and the 
villages situated in the Broach district (Art. 10). The 11th 
article runs as follows ; “All the countries and places made 
over to the English in this treaty by Fattesing are to be deli- 
vered into their hands, and the collections accounted for to 
them from the day that Fattesing is put in possession of the 
city of Ahmadabad ; and no demand and collection for any 
past time is to be made in them by Fattesing.”^® Thus, the 
English alliance with Fateh Sing was of momentous signifi- 
cance, ‘a most favourable and fortunate circumstance at the 
commencement of the wark^® Its influence on the Maratha 
chiefs would be disheartening. From every point of view, it 
promised ‘permanent and great advantages.’ The treaty also 
gave the English an opportunity to become ‘masters of one 
connected and compact track of country’ which, together with 
the .places already acquired from the Maratha. Government, 
would yield an annual revenue of 30 lakhs.®^ 

Goddard, reinforced by Fateh Sing’s cavalry, arrived on the 
10th February, 1780, before Ahraedabad, wliich he found garri- - 
soned with 6,000 Arabs and Sindhi foot and 2,000 horse. After 
some fruitless negotiations with the Maratha "Governor, Ragho 
Pandit Tatya, Goddard besieged , the place. The batteries 
were opened on the 12th and continued to play till the evening 
of the 13th. As a breach was considered practicable, he formed 
the intention of storming the place the^ next morning. But 
the storming of a place would bring in its train a dreadful slau- 
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clitcr. ‘iTom motives of humanity and compassion,’ Goddard, 
therefore, postponed the attack for a day in the hope that the 
Maiatltas might be induced to surrender the place upon terms, 
J!is hopes, however, were not fulfilled ; the Marathas remained 
unshaken in their resolution to defend the place. On the 
morning of the 15th Goddard gave orders for the assault. The 
Europeans and Sepoy grenadiers, led by Hartley, took the 
place by storm after a vigorous resistance from the Arabs.^^ 
JEirtlcy behaved upon the occasion with great gallantry and 
good conduct.-^ About three hundred of the garrison of 
Ahmedabad fell while the English loss amounted to a little 
over hundred in killed and wounded. On the 28th Goddard 
put Fateh Sing in possession of the city and received from him 
grants for the several districts ceded by him to the Company.®* 
Goddard obtained from Fateh Sing a relaxation in the tribute 
usually collected by the Marathas from the Nawab of Cambay. 
He also secured for the Company the privilege of having a 
factory at Ahmedabad. The establishment of an English 
factory at Alunedabad, he wrote to the Bombay Council on 
7 March, “cannot fail to produce great commercial advantages, 
as there is no doubt but most of the trade will soon pass 
through our hands from the influence we should possess in the 
place.”®® Goddard wanted to place Malet as Resident at the 
Gaikwad Durbar. The Bombay Government was opposed to 
this especially when Fateh Sing was actually in the field as an 
‘auxiliary in the war,’®® They, however, agreed that Malet - 
might be employed on ‘any occasional business’ with Fateh Sing. 

Hornby and other Councillors were anxious to cultivate 
the friendship or neutrality of Haidar Ali for safeguarding the 
Company’s commerce in the Malabar Coast. The war with 
the Marathas made it almost imperative for them to secure 
the alliance of Haidar Ali. The Bombay Government had 
already received ' encouragement from Haidar Ali in regard 
to this point and the attempt seemed to^be worth making.®® 
They appointed Horsley for this business to Haidar’s Court. 

It is recorded in the consultation of 21 February, 1780 ; 

“The war in wliich we are now actually engaged with the ^ 

Marathas, renders it of the utmost importance to secure 
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MiLiTAR' 5 '^^^® Prince (Haidar AU) during" the 
It ; and if possible to engage him to 

the friendship of!'® ™ dominions, 

-continuance of f “"'y P"'"''® “ Powerful diversion in 
-co-operate with , Goddard’s operations in Gujarat,. .. but 
which would not'®" ‘>'0 Prospect to an Hon’ble 

■favour of General P^^oe ; at the same time by pro- 
would likewise or'™*® against the Marathas who have 
and advantageous “ object of his jealousy,. we might pro- 
moting Haidar’s ' ^''0'“ connection with the 

ever been the grea ‘o our interest.”^ 
bably detach him’o“<bcherry and Mahe had already con- 
French and unite “n;ity towards the English. He 
But the capture of ‘o ‘be Fott St. George Govem- 
verted Haidar to a de^be vengeance for it m the Carnatic.’^ 


■rieclared through his a 


14 March Haidar was at Seringapatam 


ment that ‘he would ti " Fte“ob. army.” Srimvas Rao, in 
It was reported that on” loetructions, was employed in mus- 
-awaiting the arrival of orders that only a small number 
accordance with Haida'®*? ®““'0”s and that all 

'■tering the army. Haidd''* ^ . 

■of troops should be l‘be. capture of itoedabad gave the 

■the rest be assembled v f“dh.a and Holkar hurried^ forded 

, .. ;eded to the neighbourhood of Baroda. 

In the meantime, ^ 

Marathas a good joit.^cavy =irtlleiy and stores to Cambay,” 
the Narbada and proa'"', 'b'i'b ^f^b reached the vicimty 
■Goddard sent off the I f ‘”'*b''> ""b Holkar were encamped 
■crossed the Mahi and'"' ™lc® /'fent from the Engbsh 
-of Baroda. The forces^'b to attack them but was prevented 
meat Tecu Tallow, abf''"; fP'""'"® 'bat Sindhia and Holkar 
camp. Goddard inten^'t'b’c b"™® ""'b ‘be English.” The 


by a 


letter from Farh friendly inclinations by releasing 

, • , j , , vho were left as hostages with Mahadji 

wished to be on ami „ , . , . ^ ^ ^ ■’ 

A if * 1 , !-• f • iance of the stipulations of the Conven- 

Maratha chiefs evinced,, . j i 

T- j c* r. his act of kindness was followed by 

I^amier and Stewart, v„ 


Sindhia for the perform' 


Shabaji, Sindhia’s agent, to Goddard’s 


p -iXT j Td T Goddard that Sindhia s enmity to Nana 
tion of Wadgaon.®® I, • x t • 

the arrival of Abaji which the English bore against him. 

-camp. He declared to 
iFamavis was enual tn 1 
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He wshed to know whether the designs of the English were* 
friendly or hostile towards the Peshwa and -Mahadji Sindhia. 
He requested Goddard to make such proposals to Sindhia as. 
might be conducive to the interests of both parties. 

Goddard’s previous negotiations with the Maratha agents, 
made him drcumspect and wary' and he did not like to be 
seduced by the ‘shining advantages’ of this proffered alliance. 
But considering that an affiance with Sindhia would be of infi- 
nite benefit to the EngHsh at this critical juncture, Goddard 
gave him every encouragement to um'te himself with the English. 
To expedite the matter Goddard sent off the agent to Sindffi'a.^^- 
The answer from Sindhia and Holkar which the agent delivered 
to Goddard on 12 March contained only general professions, 
of friendly sentiments and a request to send a confidential 
person to their camp with whom they might come to a final 
settlement. Goddard could hardly be expected to accept this-, 
request when he considered that deputing a person to Sindhia. 
would ‘carry the appearance of being too eager in making over- 
tures which might be construed in an unfavourable light.’®®^- 
Goddard, therefore, decided not to spin out the negotiations, 
and, allowed Sindhia three days from the time bis agent quitted 
the EngKsh camp, to offer his proposals. The expected pro- 
posals on the part of Mahadji Sindhia were at length made on 
the 1 6th March^' in the following terms ; 

“That, formerly when Ragoba was at Talegaon, after 
the return of the English army to Bombay, an agreement 
had' been entered betwixt him and Sindhia, and written:- 
engagements mutually exchanged for its performance, 
wherein the former consented to rehnquish all claims- 
to any share in the admim'stration at Poona, and to 
retire towards Jhansie, where he should receive an 
allowance from the Peshwa’s revenue of tw'elve lakhs, 
of rupees per annum : that the sicca should continue to- 
be struck in the name of the young Peshwa Madhavrav 
Narayan, and that Bajirav, the son of Ragoba, should 
be appointed his Divan, but that as he was too young 
to transact the business of the ofiice himself, being only- 
four years of age, the care and management of it 
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•should be left entirely to Sindhia, by which means the 
sole control and direction of the Government would come 
into his hands. This plan Sindhia proposed should now 
be pursued, that Ragoba should immediately go himself 
to Jhansie, and young Bajirav accompany him to Poona 
in order to fix the administration in the manner above- 
mentioned.”®® 

It appeared that Sindhia’s intention was, by this manoeuvre, 
lo get possession of Raghunath Rao and his son, and by that 
means to aggrandise himself in the state without ofi'ering corres- 
ponding advantages to the English.^® Abaji, on delivering 
the proposal, was dismissed with an assurance that the English 
would, by no means, be induced to put any restraint upon 
'Raghunath Rao nor risk the safety of his son. The enmity of 
Sindhia was made apparent when it was discovered that he had 
been carrying on secret correspondence with Govind Rao, a 
refractor}' brother of Fateh Sing, whom he not only promised the 
possession of Gaikwad territory', but even received in his own 
«camp.'’<’ 

Sindhia’s hostile attitude converted Goddard to another view. 
A war was the only alternative left to him to bring Sindhia 
into submission. He put the army in motion, and advanced 
to a place called Pilloull, about eight miles to the cast of Baroda. 
Sindhia, unencumbered with any sort of baggage, took post 
:at the distance of about twelve miles."^ He threw out some of 
his troops in different bodies to patrol for guarding against any 
possibility of surprise English attack. 

On the 27th March, Goddard changed his ground on account 
•of scarcity of water and marched to a village called Camloul, 
:about five miles distant from his former encampment. On his 
-approach he found a large part of the Maratha horse collected 
in the neighbourhood of that village ; but after a slight canno- 
nade, they retired with the loss of some men and horses.^® For 
n. week there was no action ; the two armies lay motionless 
•watching each other. The Marathas occupied a post only 
^ about six miles distant from the English camp. Goddard found 
it difficult to attack them with all the advantage he could have 
wished. The artillery, bazaar, baggage and every thing that 
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CQuId prove any impediment rc dis mct-ements. Sinda-.: 
sent ott ei^ miles in, tiie rear ; the -.vhcle arrr- -vra : 
persed at convem^enc disrances. and die iicr^is -ver: 'v. 
alert and ready tc move ndupcndie smallest aiam'. ~ 
Goddard mediiated a sarprisi attad; upvin Sddlir.:'' : 
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upon the English troops as they advanced, retreated to a distance 
of about seven miles. Owing to the season of the year and the 
ravages committed by the Marathas, the country for near twenty 
miles round Goddard’s camp was an entire desert. “It was not 
possible to find any grass for the subsistence of the cattle within 
that space ; even the leaves of such trees as might have nou- 
rished them had been mostly stripped off.’''’'' Goddard on the 
22nd April sent a party of his men under Captain Campbell in 
search of provisions. They were attacked about twelve miles 
from Goddard's camp by Sindhia and Holkar with 20,000 of 
their best horse. But a smart artillery action of the two Grena- 
dier Companies threw the Marathas into a good deal of con- 
fusion, and they soon fled with considerable loss. A near rela- 
tion of Tukoji Holkar was killed in the action. The party 
having completed their forage halted at a village called Sihoully 
and reached safely in Goddard's camp. 

Despite these successes the will-o'-the-wisp tactics of the 
Marathas annoyed Goddard. They rallied as fast as they retreated, 
and by ruining the country which they could not defend, made the 
English conquests useless to them. *'’ Goddard left the place and 
moved back to within ten miles of Baroda. He had no inten- 
tion to penetrate into the Malwa province in order to ‘pursue 
and punish a flying enemy’. It would expose the troops to un- 
necessary dilficulties and dangers and the Company’s newly 
acquired possessions in Gujarat to the depredations of the 
Marathas. 

Goddard received a pressing application from the Bombay 
Government to attack Basscin and occupy it.**® In a letter to 
Goddard, dated 30 April, 1780, they wrote : 

“The possession of Bassein, considered in every point of 
view, is an object of so much importance to the Company, 
that we cannot help expressing our anxiety at the pro- 
bability there appears of tliis season elapsing, and Bassein 
still unsubdued. The danger of such a fortification so 
contiguous to our possessions, remaining in the hands of 
the enemy at this time of an English war, and the advantage 
and security the acquisition of it would give to this Presi- 
dency, makes us very earnest in our wishes not to leave the 
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reduction of thjs place to the hazard of future accident 
or circumstances ; nor can v/e thin}: that any other object 
can claim a preference to your attention, or bring the cam- 
paign to a more honourable and advantaseous con- 
clusion”.*^ 

Goddard could not v/ith propriety quit Gujarat and leave 
hatch Sing to the fury of the Poona Government even for the 
sake of conquering Basscin. Recent acquisitions in Gujarat, 
Goddard apprehended, would be imperilled by the withdrav/al 
of English forces and would open before the Maratfaas ‘a 
certain road to success’.ss The enterprise against Bassein 
should be deferred till the end of the monsoon when it would 
not only be practicable but easy to undertake the siege.^ At 
the urgent request of the Bombay Council, Goddard, however, 
sent back the Bombay detachment under Hartley on 3 May. 

On the 9th May, Goddard marched to Carvran on the road 
to Bawapir Ghat, where he got news that Sindhia vdth his army 
had advanced upon the banks of the Dahder river. Goddard 
accordingly marched back to the Dahder river to offer opposi- - 
tion to Sindhia. But on the 11th, Sindhia retreated to his 
former encampment in the neighbourhood of Wagoneas, about 
16 miles to eastward of Dabhoi. On the 16th Goddard arrived 
at Bawapir Ghat on the Narbada and found ‘the situation 
exceedingly convenient both on account of the refreshment 
the troops and cattle derived from the vicim'ty of the river, and 
the opportunity of receiving supph'es of grain from Broach.*"^ 

A body of about six thousand horse, under the command of 
Bhagirati Sindhia and Paraji Pant, tw^o principal Maratha 
officers, had advanced upon the banks of the Narbada within 
six or seven miles of Sinor where Goddard had previously 
stationed Porbes with two battalions of sepoys for its defence 
and protection. Forbes on the 22nd instant surprised the camp 
of the Marathas and captured several horses and some provi- 
sions. 

On the 17th, Goddard detached Lieutenant Welsh v/jth the 
regiment of cavalry and the 7th Battalion of sepoys towards 
Surat, in order to drive Ganesh Pant who had overrun and 
destroyed the districts of Surat Athavasi. Welsh made a 
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'surprise night attack with his cavalry only and Ganesh Pant, 
receiving three wounds, fled away, leaving everything to the 
victors. About a hundred Marathas were killed and nearly 
twenty wounded.^’-'’ 

On 5 June. Welsh reduced Parncyra, a fort situated upon 
-a high hill, about si.xty miles from Sural. It was defended for 
two days by a garrison consisting of about 400 men ; but after- 
wards they surrendered the place into the hands of the English. 
Lieutenant Welsh also conquered two inferior forts, called 
Arzen Ghur and Under Glnir, about twelve miles from 
Parncyra. These two forts were believed to be constructed 
by the Marathas to serve as a check upon the encroachments 
of the Portuguese, whose settlement at Daman lay at the distance 
of four or five miles from them."'' 

The monsoon put a stop to hostilities. On the 8th June, 
'Goddard entered Surat. He had so far captured Sanewar and 
twentycight other parganas of Surat, besides Broach and 
-Jambusar which he held from before. These acquisitions put 
the English in entire possession of the scacoast from Cambay 
to Daman, covering a tract of nearly 150 miles, Basscin only 
remained to complete the conquest of the entire territory to the 
nonh of Bombay, 


The theatre of v.ar was. however, not confined to the Gujarat 
area. Simultaneously with Goddard's operations, the Bombay 
Government made a bid to occupy the village of Culva and 
Belapur Fort."' The possession of these places, it v.as hoped, 
would give them entire command of the .Maratha shore from 
Thana to Belapur. a space of about 12 miles. On 12 April, 
17S0. Captain Campbell's detachment look possession of Parsik 
fort.-'' the ps-cnle havina mace no rcsisizrice or fired a shot 
from the fort. An attemot upon Eelap'ar fnear t.ae e,ttrem:ty 
orKaranja) and Panse! Vas'aiso sacceisful on thej2th and 
Ufa Arrih" The rassession of Selapar and Pa.m;*: securea 
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ing Thomns Fyfe. sexen Europcnns and fifteen sepoys. They 
forced Fjfe to write to the Commanding officer at Kalvan, 
Riciiard Campbell, demanding the surrender of the place. The 
Mnrathas also threatened to kill every one of the prisoners and 
^torm^Kalyan and Bekapur if their demand was not complied 
with.^= In view of this danger, the Bombay Government rein- 
lorced Kalyan with 300 men ,and two field pieces under Major 
^^estphnl. On the 13th, the Maraihas kept up a constant 
fire from S o'clock till one trithoul doing any other mischief 
to the Englisli army than killing one European and tvoundins 
a sepoy. They renewed the attack on the 14lh morning, and 
continued it till two, when they were obliged to retire. Four 
sepoys and one Jamdar were killed and among the wounded 
n ere ten sepoys.'^^ The timely arrival of Hartley with reinforce- 
ment saved the situation. He surprised the Afaraiha camp 
on 24th May, but could not capture their guns on account of 
the want of good cattle and drivers.*'^ Reports from Poona 
contained the s.ame account : “B,aji Pandit (nc.vf) besieged 
K.alyan which was occupied by a party of the English. The 
latter were about to surrender when they received a reinforce- 
ment from Bomb.ay, This ,s,avcd the situation and Baji Pandit 
retired to his camp at a distance of one kos from Kalyan."®^ 
The occupation of ihc.se places was expected to inspire 
terror in the hearts of the M.araihas. Contrary to this expecta- 
tion they showed no signs of wearing out. Horsley said : “At 
present \ fear peace is hardly to be had on .any, and overtures 
from us would not I believe render it more practicable."®* 
Indeed. Horsley affirmed that the only means of effecting the 
peace was to act wth vigour nith definite objects in view and 
to remain ‘strictly confined to them.' 

The striking success of the English arms did not encourage 
Hastings to make fresh exertions. Instead of forming new 
.schemes of conquest, he communicated to Goddard on 24th 
M.arch. 17S0. the dificrent plans dcxdsed for securing peace with the 
hf.irathas.®' Firstly. English acquisitions were to be confirmed 
and the independence of Fateh Sing and the Rana of Goh.ad 
was to be guaranteed. Secondly, Raghunath Rao was to be 
given proxision and an ^asylum but not in English territories. 
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Thirdly, the French were to be excluded from the Maratha 
dominions and the English should get an indemnity for the 
charges of the war. Fourthly, the English might be induced 
to surrender a part of their acquisitions only on getting an equi- 
valent. Hastings would be glad if peace could be secured 
on these terms. He wrote to Goddard ; “It is a matter of 
little moment in your present situation whether the Marathas 
sue for peace or you at the head of a victorious army, offer 
it.’'®® If peace could not be secured on these terms, Hastings 
would like to revive the project of installing Mudaji in the 
sovereignty of the Maratha Raj. It had been his previous design 
and he would have adopted it in preference to any other, had 
not the prejudices of the Directors in London stood in the way. 
The prosecution of the war against the Marathas was to be the 
‘last resource’ left in case the Marathas or Mudaji refused to 
treat with the English. 

The Calcutta Council also on 20 April instructed Goddard 
to secure ‘an honourable and advantageous peace’ with the 
Marathas, the accomplishment of which they should regard 
as more important than ‘the most splendid operations in the 
field.’®® They further authorised Goddard to accept any pro- 
posals from the Marathas, conformable to their former instruc- 
tions, and even to make overtures for peace on such conditions, 
if he should have grounds to believe that they would be 
immediately accepted. 

But Goddard did not think it expedient to make any over- 
tures to the Poona Government for peace, till Bassein was 
secured and the English were in control of the Ghats. The 
possession of these places, from their vicinity to Poona, he 
believed, would excite ‘terror’ and create ‘a serious inclination 
in the Marathas to accommodate the present difference, and 
upon terms of honour and benefit to the Company.’^® Goddard 
also suggested to the Supreme Council the expediency of making 
a powerful diversion on both sides of Malwa. As Sindhia 
had retired to Ujjain, this would prevent him from crossing 
to the southward of the Narbada to succour Nana Farnavis, 
and then the Poona Government would be compelled to come 
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L?.™'' Hastings. Goddard 

wrote on 20 June, 1780 : 

I am convinced my dear Sir, that one bold push, will 
now bring (the war) to a successful and glorious end, the 
stake for which we are now contending is great, the prize 
seems to be certain, the risk in proportion little.. . I pro- 
posed to the Board to begin the campaign and seize the 
earliest opportunity of doing so by the siege of Bassein 
and to continue my operations towards the Deccan from 
that quarter, while a powerful diversion on the northern 
Maratta provinces should prevent any forces from coming 
to the Ministers’ assistance, and in particular, should 
detain Sindia and Holkar at Ugein, by which means I 
was persuaded I should find the Ministers troops an easy 
conquest, and what was of no small importance at this 
time, our new acquisitions would not be molested by any 
considerable body of the enemy. 

The treaty between the English and the Rana of Gohad 
has already been described. Although Eyre Coote was reluctant, 
Captain Popham with a detachment of 2,400 men, four field 
pieces, one howitzer and two squadrons of horse was sent to 
the assistance of the Rana. Coote deemed the whole force 
as inadequate and believed that this small detachment would 
be of little help in bringing the Maratha war to conclusion. 

He wrote, “If an offensive and decided war is to be carried on 
with the Marathas, a more general and extensive scale of action 
should be pursued.”'- 

Captain Popham crossed the Jumna in the month of February, 
1780. At the request of the Rana he attacked the fort of 
Lahar, situated fifty miles west of Kalpi. Though the walls 
of the fort were made of mud, it required a battering train to 
demolish them on account of the vigorous resistance whjch the 
Enghsh met from the defenders. Popham had none.'’ But 
to avoid the disgrace of a repulse, he was compelled to assault 
it under every disadvantage. He mined the wall in two places, 
one of which was countermined by the garrison : the other, 
how'ever, had its effect and made a breach partly practicable. 

The storming party under Captain Maclar>’ immediately 
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advanced, attacked and carried it after an ‘obstinate resistance’ 
on 28 April."* Lieutenant Logan and Cornet Gardiner who 
led the attack with great intrepidity were killed."** On the 
morning of the 29th, small parties of the Marathas appeared 
in the rear of the English encampment.'® Captain Mayalfre 
was sent with 250 men and a gun to oppose them. He advanced 
by firing as fast as he could, till at length the whole Maratha 
army retired from the field. In this action the Marathas had 
twelve or fifteen men killed and thirty wounded ; the English 
had one Sepoy killed and a trooper wounded. Popham believed 
that the English force could have routed the Marathas had the 
Rana’s cavalry exhibited ‘a spark of spirit.’ The Rana’s army 
was found to be unreliable for a joint action. Popham 
exclaimed, “Alas! nothing nothing like animation appears 
'amongst them, till the enemy is dispersed, and then it is only 
conspicuous in plundering.” Hastings congratulated Popham 
upon the capture of Lahar in the following words : 

“I for my own part consider every occasion of this kind 
as in itself of advantages, independent of its substantial 
effects, and as even necessary to the retrieval of the dis- 
graces which the British name has suffered from tlie fate 
of the expedition undertaken last year from Bombay. I 
sincerely applaud your judgment in ordering the storm 
notwithstanding the hazards which must have been fore- 
seen as its attendants. It was a desperate service, but 
a. retreat would have been fatal to our reputation and 
influence and perhaps worse.”**'^ 

Captain Popham, after the capture of Lahar, encampe'd 
within ten miles of the fort of Gwalior, then in possession of 
Mahadji Sindhia. In the month of May, 1780, Hastings asked 
Popham to capture Gwalior, one of the ‘Capital fortresses’ of 
the Marathas and ‘the first in Indostan.’ Hastings knew^that 
this fort had the reputation of being impregnable from the 
insurmountable steeps which surrounded it. But the letter 
which he wrote to Popham on 18 May, is pregnant with sugges- 
tions : 

“Many such fortified heights we have known in the 
■ Carnatic, which were deemed as inaccessible and yet were 
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successfully allcmpted. Amoag many otter iastaaces 

recollect Gtngee aad Malwaagal as remariable 
examples. ■''* 

The s-aluc ss-hich ihe En^Hsh set vpon the possession of 
Ov/alior exercised an irresistible fasrination on them. Tins 
%^-ould not only open the way to Sindhia’s countiy but would 
also raise the prestige of the Company's anus. But the fortress 
Xsas -jound to be too strong and well-guarded for surprise, the 
garrison too numerous for an open assault.^® Popham's spies 
were emplo 3 'ed in searching for any vantage point for escalading. 
The}' brought the advice that one part only bore the appearance 
of practicability. The part that the spies proposed for ascent 
was where the scarp was about sixteen feet hi^ ; from thence 
to the wall there was a steep ascent of about forty yards, and 
the wall to be escaladed was about thirty feet in height. 

Lieutenant Cameron, the field engineer, having prepared 
ladders and other requisites for scaling, Popham on the mid- 
night of 3rd August ordered Captain Bruce to lead the party 
of ttvo companies of Grenadiers and h'^t infantr}'. Popham 
put himself at the head of two battahons, which were 
immediately to follow' the storming part}'. Captain Maclaiy 
W'ith one battalion, cavaliy and two guns received order to 
march at tw'o o'clock in order to cover the retreat of the English 
in case of failure or to prevent the escape of Ambaji, his troops 
or baggage in case of success. At 11 o'clock the whole detach- 
ment marched from the camp at Reypore, 10 miles from Gwalior, 
and reached it a little before day break. Wooden ladders 
were placed against the rock. Lieutenant Cameron next 
mounted and tied a rope ladder to the battlements of the w'alL 
When all w'as ready. Captain Bruce with tw'enty Sepoy Grena- 
diers, ascended without being discovered, and squatted down 
under the piarapet. But before any reinforcement arrived, 
three of the Grenadiers accidentally fired nn some hfaratha 
troops who happened to be lying asleep near them. The 
garrison w'as alarmed, the small party of Grenadiers kept up 
a ‘warm fire' on them until Popham with a reinforcement came 
to their aid. There was little or no defence at and the 

Maratha troops retreated precipitately. By sun-rise or a little 
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later the English hccamc ‘masters of the strongest hold in India. 
Ambaji who talked of storming the English camp was among 
the foremost to desert the fort.'^- On the English side twenty 
men were wounded, and none killed. On the side of the 
Marathas Bapoji, the Governor, was killed and many of the 
principal oniccrs wounded.’'^ The Rana of Gohad did not 
assist the English in this undertaking.®^ 

Hastings considered the capture of Gwalior as one of the 
best concerted and most gallant enterprises that had ever been 
performed in India. He wrote in exultation to Laurence 
Sulivan on 27 August, 1780 : 

“The name of GualHor has been long famous in historj'. 
In this country its effect is not to be described. Other 
congratulations which I have received on the many 
important successes of our arms were but coldly offered, 
but scarcely a man mentions this without enthusiasm. 
The advantages which will result from it arc obvious. 
It is the key of Indostan. It will entirely exclude the 
Mahrattas from that part of the country, and opinion, 
which in cvcr>' region of the world has considerable 
influence on public affairs, and in so much as in this, will 
raise the credit of the English arms and strength beyond 
the effect of anything which has yet been achieved by 
them. That the consequence may be peace is my firm 
opinion.®® 

Meanwhile, acrimonious debates began to rage in the 
•Calcutta Council over the conduct of the Maratha War. The 
Ycr>' existence of the British Empire in India, Hastings main- 
tained, depended on the speedy and successful termination of 
the Maratha War. He had no power of carrying it with vigour, 
for ‘Francis was openly hostile, Whcler his echo, Coote unreli- 
able and Barwell fixed in his determination to depart,’®® To 
Horsley, Francis asserted that nothing could save the Company 
from ruin but ‘putting a stop to this pernicious war.’®’ The 
Maratha War, Francis continued, had produced nothing but 
loss of men, loss of honour, an unexampled waste of treasure 
and an unprofitable strain to the resources of the English. His 
■efforts to prevent this mischief had been steady, indefatigable 
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On the 12th June, Hastings moved the Board to unite 
Popham’s corps with Caniac’s and to allow them to march 
against the country dependent on Mahadji Sindhia. He 
entreated the Board to give him their support in the prosecu- 
tion of the plan. His appeal to the members of the Board had 
a ring of solemnity : 

“If they have from its commencement averse to the war, 
let them join with me in prosecuting it with vigour to its 
speedy termination. If they consider themselves as free 
from the responsibility of it, let them allow me to acquit 
myself of mine. I wish I could venture my life upon the 
consequences.’’^^ 

Francis and Wheler entered a joint minute against the motion 
and it was rejected.®^ They opposed it on the ground of expense 
— the expense of a detacliment of only two thousand draughts 
under Popham swelling to more than ninety-one thousand 
rupees a month. Before the motion was debated in the Council 
on 12 June, Hastings had sent Camac to Wheler to give him 
prior information. He did so but Wheler received it with 
‘great agitation’ and doubted Francis’ assent. Hastings also 
sounded. Francis, met him and had a long discussion of all the 
motives, objects and probable consequences of his plan. Francis 
heard these ‘with the cool attention of a man already informed’^*^ 
and made his objection ; Hastings left him. 

Hastings drew up instructions for Camac, empowering him 
to proceed on the proposed expedition with his four battalions, 
and submitted these to the Board on 19th June.®'' Wheler 
proved recalcitrant and the motion was overruled.®® He and 
Francis pleaded the low state of the Bengal treasury and their 
inability to meet the expense of a new expedition. But Hastings 
proposed to bear the expenses of the expedition. A messenger 
from Chait Sing, Raja of Banaras, had come with a ‘peace 
offering’ of two lakhs for Hastings.- He at first refused to accept, 
the money, and the man was on the point of returning when 
these debates in the Council began. Hastings at once took 
■ hold of the bait, accepted it and proposed to convert it to the 
purpose of the expedition. In a minute dated 26 June, he 
reminded Francis of his engagements and offered the sum of 
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expense of Camac’s detachment.^s He wrote : 
This circumstance will show how nearly I had the project 
o le expe ition at heart, and with what eagerness and solici- 
tude I pursued it irreparable breach between Hastings 

and Francis in regard to their sentiments on the Maratha War 
and other points could not be bridged. Hastings was con- 
strained to admit that he had tried in vain to ‘accommodate 
them by a studied attention to his opinions in every measure 
in the course of the last fifteen months.’^<>^ He wanted the 
support of his colleagues in the conduct of the Maratha War 
and recorded liis point of view as follows : 

‘ The part which this Government has hitherto borne 
in the war is mine, and has been made exclusively mine, 
the other members having repeatedly disclaimed their 
share in the responsibility attending it. It is hard that 
while they load me with the weight of such a charge, they 
should bind my hands and deny me the means of support- 
ing it. 

Francis and Wheler refused to sanction the measure until 
they were informed fully of Hastings’ plan. They adhered 
to their opinion that the rainy season was a great obstacle to 
the march of the troops and said that those who had not seen 
the rains of India could have no idea of their violence.^®^ 
Hastings received the minute on the 28th June while sitting at 
dinner. It perplexed him. He now saw in ‘broad daylight 
the delusion of Francis’ promises. It appeared to Hastings 
that Francis had ‘deceived’ him. He debated within himself 
and determined to ‘expose his perfidy.’^”® He drew up ‘a very 
strong but deliberate and temperate charge’^®® to present to the 
Council meeting on 3 July. 

John Day, who had been the instrument of reconciliation, 
now intervened to prevent a complete rupture. Francis pro- 
posed that Hastings should suspend Camac’s expedition till the 
receipt of advice from England. That advice, which he expected 
to receive in two months, was to decide whether Hastings was to 
remain in the Government or not ; after the expiry of that 
period he promised to allow Hastings to take any measures he 
might choose. Hastings rejected this proposition as it would 
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mean the dissolution of the agreement. Day impressed upon 
Francis the necessity of maintaining harmony, pointing out 
^hc bad effect it would have in the ‘eyes of the world’ if a rupture 
should take place between them. A solution was found at 
last. Francis wanted to absent himself from the Council 
-meeting so that Hastings could propose and carry any resolu- 
tion by his casting voice. The reason of this move was that 
Francis did not like to be ‘concerned in acts to which he could 
not consistently assent.’*®' The minutes were accordingly 
withdrawn. Hastings renewed his motion for Camac’s instruc- 
tions and Francis being absent, it passed without any objec- 
tion.*®^ 

A few days later Francis expressed his astonishment at the 
withdrawal of the minutes. He declared that he had consented 
■to withdraw the minutes on ‘the express and only condition’ 
that'Camac's operations should be confined to tlie province of 
'Gohad.*®® Day remarked that no such condition was either 
expressed or implied. Tlie minutes were accordingly replaced 
-and Hastings entered his minute which had been intended for 
the meeting of the 3rd July. Before laying it on the Council 
meetings, Hastings sent it to Francis on the evening of the 
14 August. In it Hastings charged Francis with playing a 
‘faithless part’ against him and alleged that his sole purpose was 
to defeat every measure which might tend to promote public 
■interests. Hastings declared, “I judge of his public conduct 
•by my experience of his private which I have found to be void 
-of truth and honour.”**® 

This was a severe charge and according to the convention 
of the day a duel took place between Hastings and Francis on 
the 17th August in which the latter was wounded. 

On the 1 1th September 1780, Francis attended the Council 
meeting and declared, ‘‘I never was a party to the engagement 
staled by Mr. Hastings, or had a thought of being bound by 
it.”*** He alleged that the plan of another expedition from the 
Ajpper country into Malwa or any other part of the Maratha 
dominions had not been suggested to him. With respect to the 
Maratha War, he had only agreed to prosecute the operations 
-actually proceeding on the Malabar Coast.**® 
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Francis was a broI:cn man after the duel. He had strucsled; 
hard, though incfTcctually, to tame the bold foreign poli^^ of 
Hastings. Utter disappointment and despair dwelled in his 
mind when he wrote ; “We are in the hands of Fortune, or 
something worse ; that is, our condition, as I thinh, is beyond 
the reach of human prudence. In short. Sir, I seriousty think 
^^l- arc on the eve of some great calamitj’', in the consequences 
of which both the guilty and the innocent will probably be 
involved together.**”^ Francis expected ad^’ices from England 
whether Hastings would remain in the Government An Act 
ha\'ing been passed in April for continuing the existing Govern- 
ment. Francis embarked for England in November. Before 
his departure, he wrote to Collings on 2 November : 

“I wait for the moment of my departure, as if a mountain 
was then to be removed from off my breast. Be assured 
the House is on fire. No consideration could make me 
stay another 3 'ear with Hastings. Bengal is not tenable 
for me, in that Company ! nor could I do any good.*’^* 
Thus the stormy scenes in the Council Chamber appeared 
to be closed with Francis’ departure. Hastings could now 
be able to fulfil his cherished hope and expectation of his friends- 
to restore the Bengal Government to that ‘firmness and ^^gou^ 
which it possessed in 1774.’“® 

The early months of 1780 brought happy news to Hastings.. 
Goddard’s singular successes against the Marathas and 
Popham’s capture of the impregnable Gwalior fort were brilh'ant 
episodes in the miUtaiy^ annals of the En^sh in India. But 
soon aftera^ards bad tidings began to pour in. In the month 
of duty, 1780, Haidar invaded the Carnatic. On 22 July, he 
plundered Conjeeveram. 

“Ever}' succeeding day brought in accounts of accumula- 
ting ewls ; Porto Novo xvas plundered, and the amount 
of 4 or 5 lacks of pagodas were carried away from it in 
money and jewels ; the whole of the villages round Aelloie 
and Amboor were burnt to ashes ; while the garrisons, 
instead of being able to afford assistance, tremble for 
their ovm safety. They were incapable of opposing these 
incursions, through a want of timely preparation : even 
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the villages of Poonanialee were burnt and sacked in the 
presence of the only body of troops which we have 
assembled ; and we hear to-day. that the villages within 
the bounds of Cuddalorc have shared the same fate.””® 
On the 23rd September, Hastings heard the loss of Colonel 
TBailic's detachment and Munro's precipitate flight from Haidar’s 
army. The Calcutta Council met on 25 September and Hastings' 
minute on this occasion was remarkable for striking sincerity 
and grasp of realities. He said that the time had come when 
nothing could be accomplished either by long deliberation or 
the formal and tedious process of negotiation. The calamity 
which had befallen the English upon the coast, the alarming 
superiority which Haidar Ali had acquired in the Carnatic, 
the despondency of the Madras Government and the consterna- 
tion and distrust which spread themselves among all those who 
were subject to its authority, made Hastings not a little frightful. 
The Madras Government was destitute of all means and 
resources and was unable to sustain the war with Haidar Ali 
for a long lime. To crown all these misfortunes, information 
had been received of a great naval and military armament 
prepared by the Court of France to co-operate with Haidar Ali. 
Not being dismayed by all these distresses, Hastings demanded 
the immediate and powerful exertions of the Supreme Govern- 
ment to avert the evil portended by so many concurrent diflkul- 
ties.^” 

Hastings possessed a certain strategic comprehension. He 
proposed to send a large detachment of European artillery and 
infantry to the relief of Fort St. George ; he also suggested 
that Eyre Coote should be solicited to go and take the command 
of the army on that establishment. The sum of fifteen lakhs 
should be sent to Fort St. George ‘not for a civil supply, but 
for the sole use of the army.’^^® Hastings also proposed to 
offer peace overtures to the Marathas on the following condi- 
tions.^i® The English would restore all their conquests made 
--against the Marathas since January, 1779, except those which, 
-according to agreements, had been ceded to Fateh Sing and 
■to the Rana of Gohad. If the fort of Bassein should have been 
nn possession of the English at the time of the ratification of 
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the treaty, it was to remain in their hands ; the Marathas werer 
to receive in ^ exchange the territories of Olpad, Jambusar. 
Anklesvar, Chikhh, Variav and Amod. A prorision should 
be made for the maintenance of Raghunath Rao, and he should 
be allowed to reside wherever he pleased, except Bombay. The 
‘Peshwa and rulers of the Marafha State’ should form an dhance. 
offensive and defensive, with the Company, against Haidar Ali 
and the French. The territories conquered from Haidar Ali 
were to be shared between the parties. If the Peshwa would 
not agree to the proposed alhance, peace should nevertheless 
be proclaimed and a suspension of hostilities was to take place 
on both sides for one year. The treaty should be concluded- 
on the mediation and Avith the guarantee of Mudaji Bhosle^ 

A letter was written to Mudaji Bhosle to this effect : 

“The needs of the time demand that the English and the- 
Peshwa should immediately unite to check the growing 
power of Haidar Ali and the French in the Carnatic. To 
expedite the matter therefore two letters in the name of 
the Peshwa and Nana Famaris are being sent to the 
Maharaja together wth two copies of a treaty ready 
executed under the Company’s seal. It is requested that 
the Maharaja, after signing them in the capacity of a 
guarantor may forward them to Poona for the Peshwa 's 
ratification.”^*'’ 

Hastings also informed the Peshwa, Mahadji Sindhia and Nana 
Famavis of his desire to conclude an alliance on the above 
terms.^*^ The Peshwa was informed that to avoid the delay tiic 
Governor General had drawn up a solemn treaty executed under 
the seal of the Company, and had transmitted the same to 
Mudaji Bhosle for his signature in the capacity of a guarantor. 
When the latter had affixed his seal and signature the treaty- 
should be forvvarded to Poona for the Peshwa's ratification.’-’’ 
Thus Hastings had to abandon his design of ‘aggrandising the 
British name and enlarging the interests of the Company to 
save the Carnatic. It^ seemed to him that every other object 
should give place or be made subservient to the preservation ot 
the Carnatic. To the Court of Directors. Hastings; wrote on 
19 November, I7S0 : 
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“Peace with the Marathas was the first object. To con- 
ciliate the alliance and that of every other power in natural 
enmity with Haidar Ali Khan the next. Important 
measures were taken. . . to employ the government of 
Berar as the channel and instrument of accomplishing 
them.”^"^ 

Hastings had reasons to court the mediation of Mudaji 
Bhosle. Although Mudaji had joined in the anti-British con- 
federacy and had sent an army of 35,000 cavalry under the 
command of his second son, Chimnaji Bhosle, to Bihar, he had 
always a soft corner for the English. He wanted to keep the 
private wire with the English open without breaking the older 
one with the Poona Government. The brunt of the Maratha- 
Mysore-Nizam league he was unable to resist ; also he did not 
like to incur the enmity of the English by engaging in hostilities 
with them. Henceforth he secretly instructed Chimnaji to 
proceed at a very leisurely pace. The Berar army marched on 
the dussera of 1779, corresponding with the 7th October. The 
army took a different route and by ‘varied deviations and studied 
delays’ arrived at Cuttack in May, 1780.^®® They stopped just 
before the commencement of the rains in order to gain an 
interval of five months and to postpone their design against 
British territory. Naro Pandit, the Peshwa’s vakil who was 
with the Bhosle’s army, complained of their slow progress and 
suspected the Maharaja’s officers to be the secret allies of the 
English.^^c xjiough within ‘marauding distances’ of the English 
border, the army remained at Cuttack ‘as quiet as an herd of 
cattle.’^ 

On receipt of the news of Haidar’s invasion of Arcot, 
Hastings had determined to send overland to Madras a Company 
of European artillery and a body of six battalions of Native 
Infantry under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Pearse. 
But it was agreed to postpone the march of the detachment 
because its route lay through the territories of Mudaji Bhosle, 
and it v/as to pass by the armies waiting at Cuttack under the 
command of Chimnaji. Besides this, the English had a poh- 

tical motive for deferring the march of P -^’T-ent. 

They were anxiously waiting for replies to^ 
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to aft'A h’S seal to the treaty and cesratcbed a copy of the same 
to the GoNemor-General v.dth r.eoessan' antendments.-''’’ 

Nludaji's c'.asive reply did not auoet the poHcy already 
ceeided upon by the Supreme Council. They ordered Colonel 
Pears-e to march towards Madras avoiding, however, all hosti- 
lities with the Government of Cuttack or v,ith lie Berar army 
!}ir’g within that province.-" To reconcile Mudaji to this 
measure and to prevent a rupture from the meetins cf the two 
armies, it ■»\as agreed to depute Dardd Anderson to Chimnaji. 
who commanded the army at Cuttack. .Anderson was instruc- 
ted to desire Chimnaji to move his troops from the line of the 
route which the English army would fellow*. lest their neigh- 
bourhood might lead to 'serious and alarming consequences'.^^ 
About this time Cnimnsji had led his army to Dhehkanal. 
.Anderson, therefore, on reaching Cuttack, missed him. He 
was ordered to return. At the request of Chimnaji. Anderson 
was a second lime deputed to him. On the 25th iMarch, he re- 
turned accomnanteo by Raja Ram Panoit, me ilvaio of Cuituck. 
with whom an agreement, as a preliminary to a treatj" of alliance 
with the superior Government of Nagpur, wus concluded and 
executed in Council on 2 April. The terms were as follows : 

{H A bodv of 2,(X>D eSeedve horse should be detached 
from the army at Cuttack and placed under the com- 
mand of Colonel Pearse to assist the English in the 
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war against Haidar Ali. Their pay was fixed at one 
lakh per month. 

(2) A party of the Company's force should assist the 
Government of Berar in asserting its pretensions 
to the district of Garh-Mundcla, a small territory 
lying on the banks of the Narbada and in the posse- 
ssion of the Peshwa. 

(3) A person should be deputed to Nagpur by the 
Supreme Council to treat on the proposed alliance. 

It was resolved by the Supreme Council to oficr Chimnaji 
13 lakhs of rupees for paying the arrears of his army. It was 
also resolved that a loan of 10 lakhs, requested for the same 
purpose, should be granted to Chimnaji on Raja Rani's 
security. During the course of this transaction, the detachment 
under the command of Pearse proceeded quietly to Ganjam. 
Thus Hastings succeeded in converting ‘an ostensible enemy 
into a declared friend', and in detaching the most formidable 
member of the confederacy. He saved Bengal at a moment, 
as Grant Duff puts it, “when, with thirty thousand horse, it 
is scarcely to be doubted that they might have pillaged Bengal 
and burnt the towns from Burdwan to Point Palmyras",^®*' It 
was, of course, a questionable means by which Hastings 
detached the Bhoslc from the confederacy. Hastings had no 
doubt that he would be censured by cavillers as they would 
ascribe his conduct in supplying Chimnaji with money to weak- 
ness or want of foresight. But the end justified the means. The 
military position of the Company, Hastings said, was streng- 
thened by this alliance. The mere fame of an alliance between 
the English and the Government of Berar would have a great 
effect. The English should no longer be considered as sinking 
under the weight of every state in Hindostan, and the scale of 
power was evidently turned in their favour. Hastings concluded 
by saying : “This is of more importance than could be well 
imagined in Europe, where the policy of nations is regulated by 
"principles the very reverse of those which prevail in Asia”.^^® 

Meanwhile, during the rains of 1780, the Bombay Council 
resolved to bring the war to ‘as speedy a conclusion as possible’ 
T)y adopting ‘the most resolute and decisive measures’.^®’ Deci- 
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sions were taken after mature deliberations ; Goddard ^^'as t 
besiege Bassein and the English army to attack Konkan. Th 
expedition into Konkan, the Bombay Government maintained 
was essential to the success of the war.^^s Jq ^ 

like this into execution required a huge amount of money am 
the Bombay Government was destitute of this importan 
resource. As Horsley puts it, “We have not a rupee in the treasury 
and by what means we are to raise money, I own I cannot tel] 
you But this should not impede a plan so ingeniously 
devised by Hornby for putting an end to the Maratha War. It 
has been well observed by Hornby, “if our want of money is 
now great, it is likely to become much greater, unless relieved 
by our own etforts’’-^^'* The Bombay Government looked to 
Bengal, the paymistress of all wars, for a supply of treasure. 

It appeared that the design of an attack upon Bassein was 
urged upon by the Bombay Select Committee who, about the 
middle of September, received information from their Resident 
at Goa of the secret intrigues of the Portuguese Government 
with the Court of Poona.^^^ It was alleged that the Portuguese 
Government were making hasty prepartions to forestall the 
English in getting possession of Bassein. 

The severity of the weather did not permit Goddard to 
commence operations against Bassein until the 16th October. 
Even then, the army met with such difficulties and obstructions 
from the extreme badness of the roads and the numerous rivers, 
that they did not reach their ground before Bassein until the 
13th November. Meanwhile Hartley, with the Bombay de- 
tachment, was instructed by the Bombay Government to act 
under Goddard’s order and to cover the siege.^'*" Finding the 
place very strong and defended by a numerous artillery and 
garrisons under the command of Visaji Pant, Goddard deter- 
mined to carry on his operations with regularity and precaution. 
On the 28th in the morning he completed a battery of six guns 
and six mortars within 900 yards of the place, and under cover 
of the fire, carried on his approaches to the spot where he erected 
the grand battery of nine 24 pounders. During the 9th and 
10th in the morning the grand battery fired without intermission, 
and when a practicable breach was nearly completed the garrison 
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offered to surrender. After some hesitation on their part, 
during which the English ‘kept up an exceeding hot fire both 
from the guns and mortars for about half an hour’, the place 
surrendered on the 1 1th at discretion.^^® The garrison marched 
out and laid down their arms in front of the fort, and were es- 
corted by a company of Sepoys out of the island. The news 
of the surrender of Bassein made Nana Farnavis alarmed and 
uneasy. He had sent two large guns, each requiring 50 yoke 
of oxen, with the intention of their being transported to Bassein, 
But the fall of Bassein obliged Nana to recall them.^^^ 

In the meantime Hartley had been engaged with the Maratha 
troops in the neighbourhood of Kalyan and Borghat. On 
Hartley’s corps fell the full fury of the Maratha attacks. He, 
however, on the 8th December, moved to Titvalain the direction 
of Bassein to prevent the Maratha force cutting him off from 
Goddard. On the 10th December, Ramchandra Ganesh made 
a desperate attempt to destroy Hartley’s corps. Throughout 
the 10th and 11th, the Maratha force, numbering about 20, 000, 
with five guns attacked on the flanks and in the rear. On the 
12th morning, taking advantage of a fog, Ramchandra Ganesh 
attempted to surprise Hartley’s right flank. But ‘the mist 
suddenly cleared away, the sun shone forth’ and the English 
guns opened briskly. A chance shot killed Ramchandra Ganesh 
and this decided the battle.^^® The Marathas retreated hastily. 
Immediately on the surrender of Bassein, Goddard advanced 
to the relief of Hartley, and on the 13th the army was united.^'^' 
The next operation was the reduction of Arnala, a small 
island-fort ten miles north of Bassein. On the 18th January, 
1781, the Killedar of the fort surrendered the place.^^® The 
acquisition of Arnala strengthened the Bombay Government 
and ‘completed the line of conquests from Gujarat to Bombay’. 
The Bombay Government observed, “It is however an acqui- 
sition of importance from its situation with respect of Bassein 
and our other possessions on the sea-coast. 

The ‘fatal disaster’ in the Madras Presidency decided the 
Bombay Government to carry on the war in Western India with 
all possible vigour. It was therefore determined to threaten 
Poona rather than secure Konkan, and the army marched across 
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the Ghats On the 8th February, the troops under the command 
of Colonel Parker stormed Borghat^so and occupied Khandala. 
On the lOth February, 1781, Goddard wTote to the Supreme 
Council : 

“I cannot but most sincerely congratulate you on this 
event, which secures to us so many and great advantases^ 
in our future hostile operations, if compelled by the obs- 
tinacy of the enemy, to persist in them, whether we choose 
to do so upon an offensive or defensive plan ; bat the 
circumstance that renders this success doubly valuable at 
present, is the effect I trust it wiU have in producing that 
disposition for peace in the minds of the Poona Govern' 
ment, which we have so long desired, and which is now- 
become so much more, the necessary object of our wish’'^^^ 
Gooddard was, of course, not disillusioned in his expectations. 
An unauthorised agent from the Poona Government came to 
Goddard’s camp on 12 February, and made sprecious offers of 
concluding a peace with the English. But it was apparent from 
the begiiming that the peace talks had no chance of success. The 
agent related that the Marathas would hardly make peace on 
terms in which Haidar Ali, their ally, was not included. It 
was also alleged by the agent that the Poona Government had 
not received any peace proposals from Calcutta sent through 
Mudaji Bhosle. Goddard hastily despatched a copy of the 
proposals fixing a time limit of nine days for acceptance or re- 
fusal.^ With meticulous care Nana read the treaty and dis- 
dainfully rejected the terms of it. He sent a sharp rejoinder to 
Goddard and stated that if the English were serious in their 
professions of friendship, they should make a treaty in which 
the names of those pesons allied to and connected with the Poona 
Sircar w-ere to be included.^®^ This letter confirmed the sus- 
picion which Goddard had entertained that Nana was too closely 
leagued with Haidar to be induced to separate from him by any 
bait which the English could hold out for him. The late success 
of Haidar had buoyed up the Maratha mhuster with ‘presump- 
tuous hopes and encouragement’ and Goddard believed that 
‘nothing but a check put to his career could ‘effect a change of 
sentiment or humble their expectation."^®^ 
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The war, now resumed, was destined to be ruinous to the 
English. The ability with which Nana Farnavis directed the 
administration of Poona amidst these darkening days excited tlie 
admiration of all. He sent Parashuram Bhau to Konkan to 
cut the English lines of communication. Accompanied by 
Haripant Phadke and Tukoji Holkar, he himself proceeded to 
meet Goddard. 

On the night of the 16tli March, Parashuram Bhau with 
12,000 troops made ‘a bold and daring’ attack at Chauk upon 
an English detachment of two regiments under Captain Mackay 
which was returning from Panvel with a convoy of stores.^^^ 
The English loss was heavy, but with the assistance of a rein- 
forcement sent by Goddard from Khopoli, Mackay succeeded 
in reaching the main army with his convoy.^ 

The desultory warfare carried on against the Marathas and 
the unexpected check which the English had received from them 
convinced the Bombay Government of the futility of keeping a 
large force at the Ghats during the monsoon. This measure 
had not prevented the Marathas from sending reinforcements 
to Konkan, by which a large English convoy was exposed to 
danger. It was, therefore, recommended to Goddard to drop 
the idea of strengthening the Ghat and to employ the army in 
protecting Konkan during the remainder of the season.^®'^ The 
exigencies of the situation reduced the Bombay Government 
to the necessity of adopting a system of defence and of confining 
their military operations to the security and preservation of their 
own possessions.^®^ The Bombay Government also decided to 
send back the Madras troops serving on the Malabar Coast.’^®* 

It was a task of gigantic magnitude to carry back the English 
forces in the face of the harassing attacks of the Marathas. On 
the 28th March, three battalions of Sepoys and a large body of 
horse with ten guns under the command of Colonel Brown 
proceeded to Panvel to bring a supply of provisions to Goddard’s 
army. A formidable Maratha force, numbering about 25,000 
horse under Parashuram Bhau, intercepted and attacked the 
escort.^®® Fortunately for Brown, the Bombay Government 
sent a relief to his army and saved them from annihilation. It 
was with a great sacrifice of troops (106 killed and wounded in- 
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eluding five officers) that the convoy got back from Panvel after 
a three days’ march. 

Goddard was joined by Brown and they moved from the 
Ghat on the 19th April, at daybreak. Hari Pant, following the 
English army, succeeded in taking a considerable quantity of 
baggage and ammunition. Goddard’s route lay through a 
country full of thick jungles, broken ground and narrow 
defiles’, and the Marathas seized every opportunity to harass 
the Engh‘sh .^®2 English encamped at Khalapur on the 
20th April, and proceeded towards Chauk.^®^ On the 21st, the 
Marathas attacked them ‘by the discharge of artillery and rockets, 
and a very smart firing of musketry’.^®^ ‘After a very trouble- 
some and fatiguing march’, with the Maratha army numbering 
about 50,000 hovering round him, Goddard reached Panvel on 
23 April after losing 466 killed and wounded, of whom eighteen 
were officers.^®® Lieutenant-Colonel Parker of the Bengal 
Estabh'shment received a mortal wound in his belly while com- 
- manding the rear guard. In fact, the military efforts of 
Goddard in March and April, 1781, were attended with dis- 
astrous results. The army remained at Panvel till the 20th May, 
employed in embarking the sick and wounded, stores and bag- 
gage, for Bombay and Kalyan. Afterwards, they marched to 
Kalyan where they cantoned for the monsoon, Goddard 
returned to Bombay, 

About this time, news arrived to Goddard of the alarming 
state of the English on the Coromandel coast. The growing 
power of Haidar Ali overwhelmed the English so much that Eyre 
Coote, the Conmiander-in-Chief, made a pressing appeal to 
Goddard to patch up a peace with the Marathas and to create 
a diversion in Haidar’s territory on the Malabar Coast, ^®® An 
accommodation with the Marathas on any terms rather than 
prosecuting a destructive war’, Eyre Coote observed, was the 
cure of all distress.^®^ But Goddard believed that the only way 
of terminating the Maratha War was to ensure the success of the 
English arms in the Carnatic, Haidar’s successes encouraged 
Nana Farnavis in his determined hostility towards the English 
and ‘therefore no proposition for peace’, Goddard wrote to 
Coote, ‘could hitherto have succeeded nor will it I am persua- 
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•ded be now attended to till you shall have given that favourable 
turn to the Company’s affairs on this coast which report here 
confidently says you. have already effected’.^®® The Bombay 
•Government also wrote in the same strain on 26 April, and con- 
cluded by saying ; 

“We are convinced of the necessity, and sincerely desirous 
of bringing the Maratha War to a conclusion ; but it is 
not because we are desirous of peace ; or that peace is 
necessary to our affairs, that will prove arguments with 
the enemy for consenting to an accommodation.”^®® 
The fertile mind of Hastings sought to discover the cause 
•of the stubborn resistance of the Marathas ; he found it in 
:.Sindhia’s adhesion to the Poona Government. It is hard to 
foretell what would have been the fate of Nana’s astute 
■diplomacy had it not been supported by the soldier-statesman 
Mahadji Sindhia. Hastings clearly diagnosed the situation : 
•Sindhia must be crippled and in his own territory. He must 
not be allowed to come to the aid of the Poona Government. 
Despatched by Hastings, Lieutenant Colonel Camac arrived 
at Gohad and in collaboration with the Rana settled the plan 
of operations for the conquest of Malwa.^'^® Camac was assured 
•of the Rana’s assistance. 

Camac began his operations by an attack on the fort of Sipri, 
the possession of which was necessary to keep the channel of 
•communication open with Gwalior. Sipri fell on 2nd February, 
1781, without any resistance. Camac proceeded to Sironj and 
■during his march the Marathas in large bodies continually 
harassed the English.^’® They carried off the- baggage of the 
English ; Camac attributed their success to the lack of English 
•cavalry. He petitioned to Calcutta for a regiment of cavalry, 
pointing out that this requisition was of ‘the utmost importance 
•-and indeed of absolute necessity.’^’® 

Camac reached Sironj on the 16th February. Provisions 
were running short, and Camac decided to stay at Sironj. 

* Mahadji Sindhia marched upto this place and surrounded the 
■English army. Camac had hoped that Sironj would supply 
the English with adequate provisions. But a few days sufficed 
•to dispel his optimism. With Sindhia’s army hemming the 
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English on all sides, Sironj could not supply provisions. Camac- 
sent an urgent appeal to Colonel Muir in the following terms : 
“We are now arrived to the greatest distress for provi- 
sions and I must conjure your immediate and expedite 
ad\’ancc towards us. You must not delay a moment,^ . 
or I do not know what we shall do for sustenance, this 
place not being able to afford us a- Chittack more.”^'^* 


Sindliia s guns opened fire and the booming continued for 
a wcck.^‘® On the 7th March at midnight the English army 
moved off sccrctly.i'C But at daybreak Sindliia, with his troops- 
numbering about 30,000 attacked them ‘from all quarters.’ The 
retreat was badly conducted, and was little better than a rout. 
This disgrace was somewhat retrieved by a daring feat which 
Camac performed on the night of 24 March. He surprised' 
Sindhia’s camp and captured 13 guns, 13 tumbrils, 21 camels 
and 2 elephants.^'' Muir who was coming to the assistance of 
Camac felt a sense of relief at this happy turn of events. Expe- 
rience had confirmed him in his belief that in all military opera- 
tions in India ‘spirited resolve and brisk actions generally secured 
better, than slow counsels and too circumspect a conduct.’^’®- 
But before the news of Camac’s success reached Calcutta, ho^ 
was removed from the command and ordered to hand over 
charge to Muir.^’® With deep regret and great reluctance, 
Camac quitted the detachment. The memorandum which 
he issued from his camp on 3 May, records his regret in ther 
following words : 

“Nothing could tempt him to leave the companions of 
his fatigues and dangers but the undeserved treatment 
which he has met with from his superior and to support 
his honour and reputation which have been unjustly 
impeached. Words cannot give adequate ideas of the 
feelings of his heart on this occasion, or sufficiently convey 
to them the just indignation which he suffers for their 
sake, as well as his own.’^®® 

Before the junction of his forces with those of Camac, Muir 
had tried unremittingly to secure supplies of provisions from the 
Rana of Gohad. ■ But his conduct was found to be evasive. 
Muir could not procure any provisions as without positive orders. 
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from the Rana not a single farmer dared to sell the English 
‘a chhatak’ of food.^^^ The Rana’s influence over the neigh- 
bouring chiefs was considered to be ‘next to a sovereign autho- 
rity’ ; and Muir had no hope of gaining their alliance unless 
the Rana joined the English.^®- It was believed that the Rana’s 
recalcitrant attitude was due to his not being put 4n possession 
of Gwalior. On one occasion, he asked Muir’s agent (sent to 
him for negotiations), ‘when he was to be put in possession of 
Gwalior’.^®® 

On 2 April, 1781, the Supreme Council issued orders for the 
delivery of the fortress of Gwalior to the Rana of Gohad.^®^ 
''The English were obliged by treaty to surrender the place to 
the Rana. Muir confessed that it would have redounded to the 
credit of the English nation had a more punctual and early 
attention been paid to the sacred faith of treaties. Had that 
been the case, he maintained, the Maratha War might have 
been drawn earlier to an honourable conclusion.^®® Admitting 
that the treaty with the Rana had not been faithfully observed 
on the part of the English, Hastings said that the possession of 
Gwalior was likely to prove an encumbrance to them. It had 
already encouraged the expectations of the Marathas, and had 
alienated the Rana from the English. By possessing Gwalior, 
Hastings wrote, the English occupied ‘no more ground than the 
rocks on which it stands, and of an influence not an inch”.^®® 

The Rana was put in possession of Gwalior, but his attitude 
towards the English remained unchanged. Under one pretext 
or other, he still refused to co-operate with the English. Muir 
indignantly wrote to Goddard on 7 June, 1781 : 

“He is the only man on this side India who has benefitted 
• by our war with Mahratta State and the only Eastern 
Prince who has efiectually duped the English. He is now 
in peaceable possession of Gwalior, his country well tilled 
and in a quiet and tranquil state. He laughs at all our 
demands, promises fair with a determined resolution to 
perform nothing.”^®’ 


CHAPTER Vlir 

SALBAI AND THE LAST THREE YEARS 


The year 1781 did not augur well for Hastings. His con- 
duct with regard to the Maratha War had begun 'to be investi- 
gated b}' a Secret Committee in London. His enemies were 
‘in great spirits* and talked of removing him from the Governor- 
Generalship.^ The fortunes of the English in the Carnatic had 
fallen to a low-water mark. Scott, his best friend, wote 
pressingly : 

“I am confident that you will find out resources for re- 
trieving our affairs in the Carnatic, as you have already 
done at Bombay... The rapacity of Sir Thomas Rumbold 
and the stupidity of Sri Hector Munro should induce you 
rather tof^’ish for peace than the most brilliant successes 
by a continuance of the war.”^ 

Hastings was not blind to the lorce of circumstances. He 
had already initiated the task of concih’ating the Poona ministers 
through the mediation of Mudaji Bhosle. Devakar Pant, 
the Dewan of Mudaji, was sensible of ‘the value of an alliance 
between the Poona Ministers and the English’®, and promised 
to go to Poona for this purpose. Simultaneously the Supreme 
Council, on 11 June 1781, empowered Goddard to negotiate 
and conclude a treaty with the Peshwa.** They ^ked Goddard 
to consult the Dewan of Mudaji and make him %e instrument 
of accommodation'Nf he arrived at Poona. They further ins- 
/ iructed him to keep Bassein, if possible, but to give it up if the 
ministers refused to ‘accede to a Treaty either of Alliance or 
Peace unless it be restored’. If the Maratha Government was 
found reluctant to join in an offensive alliance with the Com- 
pany against Haidar Ali, the English were willing to consent to 
a ‘Treaty of Peace simply which should not engage them in 
such offensive alliance’. The English were to vdthdraw their 
protection from Raghunath Rao ; in return, the ministers should 
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TTiakc provision for Iris subsistence and give a formal assurance 
that they were not to make any attempt against his life or liberty. 
The fortresses of Ahmedabad and Gwalior, the possession of 
which the English had confirmed by treaty to Fateh Sing and 
the Rana of Gohad respectively, were not to be restored to the 
Marathas. Goddard was also instructed to include the Govern- 
ment of Dcrar in the treaty, if practicable ; if not, the Supreme^ 
•Council wrote, “nothing be included in the Treaty which shall 
be contrary^ to our present relation to the G over nment of Berar 
or hurtful to its interests’*.^’ 

Goddard did not receive these instructions until the month 
of August. So, while the Supreme Council were endeavouring 
To bring the Maratha War to an end. he was broaching fresh 
plans for the renewal of war.® He proposed an increase of eight 
battalions' of sepoys and suggested that Muir should be asked 
to join him. He also expected to secure support from Fateh 
'.Sing and the Nawabs of Surat and Cambay — three country 
Powers in alliance with the English. Witli an army thus streng- 
thened Goddard proposed entering the Deccan and acting offen- 
sively against the Marathas in , the very Iieart of their empire. 
It would bring the Poona ministers to terms and enable him to 
. march into Haidar’s country, ‘not merely by fixing the Mharattas 
in a convenient neutrality but by making them parties and confe- 
•derates' of the Englisli.' But the Bombay Government found 
it impracticable to enter upon a plan of such extent and magni- 
tude without an assurance of funds to support it. They wrote : 
“Our own resources arc totally inadequate even to our present 
•demands of which -the distress we have so long experienced is ^ 
-sufficient evidence”.® The Supreme Council also could not 
-consent to such a plan when the Madras affair and increased 
expenses were straining their resources to the breaking point. 
'They recommended the Bombay Government and Goddard 
to try to promote an accommodation with the Marathas ‘as the 
•only means of enabling the Company’s forces to contend success- 
fully with their numerous enemies’.® 

Apart from the harsh facts, Hastings had other reasons in 
"trying to form a treaty with the Marathas. To the Court of 
T>irectors ‘the restoration of peace be- an c ‘ •"‘^ of earnest 
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^ desire’.io Hastings had already been pressed by them to con- 
dude the Maratha War, even by renouncing Gujarat. A wave- 
of popular opinion surged forward among the Englishmen in- 
London. 7 They wanted to hold nothing beyond their present 
possd^sion and they should convince all Indian powers of this,, 
by making peace, and withdrawing from every connection that 
could possibly risk a rupture. Hastings’ friends were finding 
it diflicult to maintain his credit at home unless he could bring 
the Maratha business to a speedy termination. No wonder 
one of his friends in London informed Hastings rightly : '‘In- 
truth the torrent runs strong against us.’^ Another friend 
wrote : 

“It is impossible for you to conceive, how all the moderate- 
men here, pant after a peace. Give them one in India, Sir, 
^^^for the love of God and your own good fame. Nothing 
ever hath done you more honour, than a general peace in 
India will do you almost on any terms”. 

By cfincidence, the -unmistakable desire of both Hastings- 
and his friends f#r peape was admirably seconded when, in the 
early days •f August, Mahadji •ffered his mediation to Muir to 
bring about a general peace between the English and the 
Peshwa.^® In wishing f»r peace, Sindhia was guided more by 
>-^olitical considerations than by any other motive. He wanted 
to have a free hand in Hindustan. A separate peace with the 
English would afford him ample opportunity for territorial' 
aggrandisement in the north.“)From Chunar, where Hastings- 
had arrived to subdue the recalcitrant Chait Sing, he issued cre- 
dential to Muir authorising the latter to treat with Mahadji- 
Sindhia.^® 

On 27 August, Muir received Sindhia’s proposals through 
his agent Chimnaji Rao.“ ^indhia offered to make a separate 
peace with the English and to act as a mediator for a peace with 
the Peshwa and Haidar Alp He required sufficient time for 
securing'^ffiiT object.' If peace was not established with the 
Poona Government and Mysore he%)uld observe strict neu- 
trality, permitting the English to ‘act as they think proper. 

The territory conquered by the English in Bundelkhand should 
-be restored to him. Sindhia also required that his elephants- 
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and artillery should be returned to him. On the final conclusion 
■of peace, both parties were to return to their respective terri- 
tories till a peace with the Poona Government was effected. 
Hastings agreed to most of these propositions except peace with 
Haidar and the restoration of territories belonging to the Rana 
■ of Gohad.^’ Sindhia’s proposals, however, were on the whole 
agreeable to Hastings.^® He instructed Muir to keep Gwalior 
for the Rana. But if Sindhia insisted on having Cutchwaghur 
and other territories which had been put into the Rana’s posse- 
ssion, Muir should not ‘let these territories be an obstacle to the 
•conclusion of peace.’^® 

How anxious Hastings was to conclude peace with Sindhia 
may be gauged from his letter to Macpherson, written from 
Banaras, dated 12 October, 1781 ; 

“My primary, and I may add, my sole motive, since every 
other operated only as a subservient to it, in making this 
distant excursion, was Peace. A separate Peace conclu- 
ded with Mahadjee Sindia will be a great leading step to 
it, and his assistance heartily given will complete it, — 
' will in effQct.command ij;. And I will venture to promise 
that if this end can be accomplished early, it will as surely 
draw after it a peace in the Carnatic ; I do not mean a 
^_^eace with Hyder,,but his retreat from the Carnatic, or 
his destruction, if he stays”.* 

To Hastings’ satisfaction, a treaty was concluded on the 
13th October between Muir and Mahadji Sindhia.®^ The credit 
•of concluding the treaty belonged to Muir. During the nego- 
tiations the Rana of Gohad was in close correspondence with 
:Sindhia. Muir had little knowledge of this ‘clandestine prac- 
tice’ of the Rana and insisted that he should be included in any 
treaty between the Company and Sindhia. But Sindhia’s agent 
objected strongly declaring that the Rana had made a separate 
written agreement with Sindhia. Apparently Sindhia did not 
place much reliance on this agreement, for the Rana had a: 
•one time veered round the English, and at another, the 
Marathas. As Muir wrote : “The Marzttas themselves seen 
.greatly dissatisfied with his conduct.’ - It was. therefcre. nn 
'very difficult for Muir to prevail uzcz the Ivfaratha aver: n 
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agree that the Rana’s existing territories, including Gwalior^ 
should be guaranteed in the treaty. Thus, what- might havo 
produced embarrassing consequences was saved by Muir’s tact 
and diplomacy. “In my negotiations with Mahdajee Scindia”, 
Hastings admitted, “my merit is so small that, in comparison 
with Colonel Muir, it is imperceptible.”^^ 

About the same time when Hastings was striving hard to 
bring about a rapprochement with Sindhia, the Madras Govern- 
ment made peace overtures to the Poona Government. A 
letter dated 11 September, 1781, was addressed to the Peshwa 
in the joint names of Macartney, Eyre Coote, Edward Hughes- 
and Maepherson. It was stated that orders had arrived from 
the Company and from the King of Great Britain to settle a 
treaty of friendship with the Poona Government which would be. 
ratified by the King and Parliament and which could not be- 
altered by ‘any servants of the Company in India.’®^ This was- 
an unauthorised action and, probably by implication, was said 
to have criticised Hastings’ policy. But Hastings rejoined with 
unanswerable truth that the way to obtain peace was not ‘by 
concession and entreaty’, but to make it worthwhile to the other 
party. The following letter to Maepherson brings out in clear 
light the course of policy which Hastings had pursued and which 
he wanted to pursue ; 

“In the first place let me conjure you to believe, and I 
call God to witness my Truth, that I seek for nothing, 
but Peace as the end and design of all my pursuits.. 
The Maratta State exists by the power and abilities of 
Mahdajee Sindia, and by gaining him I expect the rest tO' 
follow as a consequence of inevitable necessity. I suppose 
him likely to coincide with our views, if we employ him’ 
as our instrument and mediator, and therefore I supposo 
that he will gladly undertake that office. The accumulated 
weakness of the Maratta State, the loss of its resources, 
the imbecility of its rulers, and the separation of their 
great support, I mean Mahdajee Sindia, must compel 
them to submit to Peace, unless the dread of falling again 
under the ascendant of that Chief should induce Nana 
Furneess to the most desperate extremities to avoid it ; 
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which I think not so likely. I am determined to bring 
about a Peace ; but I must use for this end the weapons 
which I can trust, wliich I can manage, and which I have 
hitherto practised.. .This is not a time to temporise. If 
my superiors, and the whole people of England in a body 
join in proscribing this system of policy, and in exclaiming 
‘Peace, Peace, Peace’, with a host of enemies assailing us. 
1 must cither persist in my own line, and you and Mr. 
Wilder must unite with me in it ; or 1 must yield up my 
place, and trust to that providence or fortune which has 
hitherto wrought miracles for our deliverance, for our 
. future salvation.’’"^ 

On the 26th November, 1781, the Bombay Government be- 
came acquainted w'ith the peace proposals made by Macartney, 
Cootc, Hughes and Maephersdn."® The cry for peace cchocrl 
from Bengal and Madras and drowned all Goddard’s efforts 
to commence offensive operations against the Marathas. Muir 
had already concluded a treaty wiUi Sindhia. With a view to 
ascertaining the -reaction of the Peshwa’s Government, Goddard 
now proposed to send a confidential person to Poona. Despite 
the lack of intimation from the Poona Durbar, the Bombay 
Council agreed to it, anxious as they were to end the ruinous 
war. Thereupon Goddard wrote a formal letter to Nana 
Farnavis informing him of his intention to send an agent to 
Poona. Nana reciprocated lus desire for peace and sent a 
passport for the agent’s safe conduct.'" Captain Watherstone 
was selected for tliis business because his official knowledge 
and intimate acquaintance with Maratha politics qualified him 
for the post.®® He was instructed to explain the general wisli 
of the English for peace and to ‘obtain a perfect knowledge of 
the intentions of the Ministry.’ Goddard further instructed him 
“not to enter into any formal or positive engagement, further 
than to declare they will be acceded to by me in tlie name of th-e 
Bengal Government if the minister should accept of them.’”' 
It was expected by Goddard that Mudaj: might visit Poona 
make use of his personal mediation with the idinister.’ I.*" tii- 
should happen, Watherstone should cccruit him and male 
the instrument of accommodat:o.n. 
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/y had Watherstone reached Poona than he was recalled 
^tings. He could place no reliance upon Watherstone 
Any contractor to be an instrument of peace.’^o- jje appoin- 
/David Anderson as Minister Plenipotentiary to treat with 
Marathas ; for this purpose he was deputed to the camp of 
Mahadji Sindhia.®^ Hastings also opened a new channel of 
communication by deputing Chapman to Nagpur. This depu- 
tation, Hastings expected, might prove the means of quickening 
the conclusion of the peace with the Maratha State by making 
it an object of competition to two most powerful members 
of it,®*. 

Meanwhile, \^^ther.slone. had arrived at Poon a in the middle 
of Januar y, 1782, Peace talks began between him and the 
Maratha Chiefs after ceremonies of mutual compliments were 
over.®® Watherstone insisted that an offensive and defensive 
alliance should be immediately agreed to between the Peshwa 
and the English against Haidar Ali. . The Marathas could not 
with justice accept the proposal as Haidar was bound in treaty 
with the Peshwa. Nana expressed his wish of including Haidar 
in any treaty of peace that should be settled between the Peshwa 
and the English. Watherstone declared his inability to treat 
upon terms of friendship with Haidar. Finding the inflexible 
determination of the English agent, Nana proposed to settle 
immediately the terms of a general peace, in which Haidar 
should be included, and afterwards ‘he was ready to join with 
the English in attacking his dominions.’®* 

.. Haidar Ali was not the only obstacle in the way of restoring 
peace. The joint letter written by Macartney, Coote, Hughes 
and Maepherson to the Peshwa had raised the expectations 
of the Marathas. To make the confusion worse confounded, 
there was added the despatch of Nawab Muhammad Ali of 
Arcot to the Poona Durbar in which he assured them of the 
restoration of all territories acquired by the English ; necessary 
orders to this effect should be sent upon Maepherson’s arrival 
in Bengal. All these factors gave Nana Farnavis a lever to 
extort more concessions from the English and to protract the 
negotiations. As Watherstone wrote to Goddard on 16 January, 
1782 : 
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"‘It is the desire of the Mharatta Government to conclude 
a treaty of friendship with the English, but that from the 
tenor of the letters they have received from Madras, the 
orders they expect in consequence from Bengal, the 
•convention lately entered into with Mhadajcc Scindia, 
and the plan proposed of sending Mr. Anderson to him 
for the purpose of negotiating an alliance with the Peshwa 
and Hyder Ally Khawn, the Ministers will think it prudent 
and political to protract, and avoid coming to any final 
settlement until the direction of these several persons 
can be drawn to one single point, and the real intentions 
of the Bengal Government be clearly and unalterably 
ascertained.”^'^ 

Thus, the fact remains that the letter from Madras and the 
•deputation of Anderson had created doubts in the mind of Nana 
Farnavis relative to the validity of any treaty that might be 
-concluded by Watherstonc. 

Despite this clog in the machinery of negotiations efforts 
were not wanting on the part of the English agent and the Poona 
'Government to arrive at a compromise. On behalf of the 
Poona Durbar, Madhavrao Sadashiv met the English agent 
on 17 January and emphasised the two following points as 
•essential to the establishment of peace and friendship between 
the English and the Maratha State : Haidar Ali should be 
included in the treaty^ and every place in possession of the 
"English, which had formerly belonged to the Peshwa, should 
be restored.®® The views of the Poona Durbar with respect to 
Haidar, Watherstonc wrote to Goddard on 20 January, appeared 
to be of a difficult and almost incomprehensible nature. “The 
'-'destruction of Haidar, however much he may merit the Peshwa’s 
enmity, and in policy ought to feel it, is at present but a secondary 
object and that it is held out with a view of reconciling us to 
The important sacrifices which are expected in a treaty and will 
"be pursued hereafter or otherwise as circumstances shall render 
anost expedient.”®’ 

The deputation of Anderson to Sindhia required the dis- 
“missal of Watherstone from Poona lest his presence should 
•counteract or embarrass Anderson’s negotiations. Hastings 
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ordered his recall and forbade Goddard to negotiate. Wather- 
stone sought Nana’s permission to depart/pointing out that 
lie could now render little service by remaining at Poona as. 
all powers to negotiate and conclude a treaty were now trans- 
ferred from Goddard to Anderson.^s But Nana wilfully delayed 
his departure and asked him to remain till a letter should be 
received from Sindhia. It was suspected that by detaining the 
English agent at Poona, Nana would like to thwart the final 
settlement of terms between Sindhia and Anderson.^® The 
weight and consequence which Sindhia would attain by being 
made the instrument of a treaty between the English and the 
Maratha State was too much for Nana, to swallow. Another 
motive was the advantage it would give him in the negotiations 
which he was carrying on with Haidar Ali by holding out the- 
fear of an alliance with the English.^® 

Watherstone’s mission to Poona proved to be a fiasco as 
Hastings wished it to be. It would be interesting to know 
what fate awaited Chapman in his negotiations with Mudaji 
Bhosle. Chapman reached Nagpur on 22 January, 1782, On 
12 February, he reported from Nagpur that Mudaji was really 
inclined to mediate between the Peshwa and the English under 
the following conditions'^ : that peace be concluded under his 
guarantee ; that Raghunath Rao be induced to reside in 
Mudaji ’s dominions ; that Bassein and its dependencies were 
to remain in the possession of the Company ; that all the rest 
of English conquests in Konkan and Gujarat be restored ; 
and that Fateh Sing be confirmed in his original ja/gfr on return-^ 
ing to his allegiance to the Peshwa. Regarding an alliance 
with the English against Haidar, Mudaji did not say anything ' 
as he believed this would be the inevitable consequence of a 
peace with the English. Mudaji was anxious to interpose his- 
good ofifices for a termination of the disputes with a view to 
reaping credit and advantage from the settlement and warding 
off dangers to which his conduct exposed him. The indecisive 
manner in which he acted the part allotted' to him in the grand 
confederacy against the English had rendered him obnoxious 
to the administration at Poona. Mudaji’s relation with tho 
Nizam was by no means cordial and in the event of an attack 
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taking place, British arms might save him if he could mediate 
a peace between the English and the Peshwa.^^ In such cir- 
cumstances the negotiations were only protracted without any 
concrete result, particularly because any agreement with Mudaji 
on such conditions was anathema to Hastings. 

Anderson’s negotiations, however, brought happy results. 
From the beginning, he was hopeful of effecting, through the 
mediation of Mahadji Sindhia, ‘an equitable and permanent 
peace with the Maratha State.’^^ The groundwork had been 
completed by Muir and it only required a little tact and ingen- 
uity to raise the structure. The principal difficulty, Anderson 
apprehended, would arise from the nature of the connection 
of the English with Fateh' Sing. The Poona Durbar could 
hardly reconcile themselves to the loss of Ahmadabad and other 
districts in Gujarat. By the 9th Article of the treaty between 
the English and Fateh Sing, it was stipulated that he should 
withhold the payment of the money which he used to remit 
annually to Poona, and that when negotiations for peace should 
take place between the English and the Peshwa, his interest 
would be considered. This article implied that the exemption 
stipulated was merely temporary and subject to discussion at 
the close of the war. If this was not the sense, Anderson said, 
it would be difficult to adjust this article with the fixed principles 
of the Maratha Govermnent which did not admit of relinquish- 
ing their right to any chauth or tribute they had once acquired.^^ 
All these technical difficulties seemed to be removed when 
Hastings advised Anderson that the 9th Article of the treaty 
must be construed as temporary exemption only from the pay- 
ment of the money to Poona. With regard to the territories 
granted to Fateh Sing, Hastings wrote to Anderson : 

“Reserve to him an equitable share of the acquisitions 
which our arms have obtained for him and, if he should 
persist in maintaining the whole, do not permit such claims 
to be a hindrance to peace or to the success of the views 
which we have formed for engaging the Marathas in any 
alliance with us against Hyder Ally Cawn.”^® 

In the early days of January, 1782, Anderson reached 
Sindhia’s camp near Datia.- Here he was received by Mahadji, 
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\^io with most of his principal officers came out to meet him 
about three miles from the camp.« Sindhia also evinced his 
pacific disposition by agreeing not to assist Chait Sing whose 
coquetting with Sindhia had aroused some alarm in the minds 
of the English. Bhau Bakshi was appointed- by Sindhia to 
transact business with the English agent In the course of 
his conversation with him Anderson learned of the desire of the 
Poona Durbar to include Haidar Ali in any treaty which they 
might conclude with the English.^® Sindhia declared that the 
ministers at Poona could not accede to any terms of peace unless 
Haidar's name was ‘for the sake of appearance’ included in the 
articles of the treaty.^® At the same time, he insinuated to 
Anderson that the ministers neither expected nor desired that 
a peace should actually take place between the English and 
Haidar Ali ; on the contraiy, he hinted, they would afterwards 
find a pretence to join the English against Haidar. Anderson, 
hon'cvcr, refused to listen to anything in favour of Haidar Ali. 
Again, Sindhia wanted to include Nizam Ali and Mudaji Bhosle 
in the treaty. To this proposal, Anderson acceded.®® 

Despite the disagreement over Haidar the political atmos- 
phere was clear as both parties were bent on establishing peace. 

But the news of Chapman’s deputation to Nagpur and Wather- 
stone’s visit to Poona unnerved Sindhia. The opening up 
of so many channels of communication, Sindhia said to 
Anderson, would afford satisfaction to the ministers at Poona 
whose expectations would be proportionately augmented. It 
appeared that Mahadji Sindhia was afraid lest the negotiations 
should be taken out of his hands and thrown into some other 
channel.®- It required some pains on the part of Anderson to 
remove Sindhia’s uneasiness and suspicion which these circums- 
tances produced. He explained to Sindhia the '■^nature of 
Chapman’s instructions which gave him no liberty to interfere 
in the negotiations. He also informed Sindhia that they might 
continue the negotiations, subject only to this restriction, that 
if any treaty should prerfously have concluded at Poona, it 
must supersede theirs.®® Sindhia derived satisfaction from 
the hope that no treaty could take place at Poona without his 
participation. 
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The simultaneous activities of three negotiators produced 
among other things a keen desire in Sindhia’s mind of bringing 
the negotiations to ‘a speedy and equitable conclusion. On 
the 14th February, he sent to Anderson a paper containing his 
proposals. Anderson returned an answer which, tliough not 
explicit Viith regard to the places the English were willing to 
restore, gave Sindliia a general idea of the terms on wliich peace 
could be concluded. Sindhia acquiesced in all the points except 
three on which he required clarification.'''^ First, he wanted 
to know the particular places to be restored by the English. 
Secondly, he also wished to know in what manner and on v/hat 
terms Fateh Sing was to be included in the treaty, observing 
tliat he was not an independent prince like the Nixtim, Mudaji 
or Haidar but a tributary' to the Peshwa. Thirdly, Raghunath 
Rao, Sindhia said, had been ‘the constant cause of all the late 
disturbances’ and precautions should be taken respecting him, 
Anderson’s answers left an opening for future difficulties as 
Raghunath Rao might either go to Nizam Ali, Mudaji or Haidar 
Ali, or to the Portuguese at Goa and excite fresh trouble, 
Sindhia threw up a hint that he should be obliged to reside in 
his territories and offered to give every assurance regarding 


his life and liberty. 

About this time, Sindhia reedved letters from the Pc'Jiv/a 
and Nana Farnavis which gave him full pov/e.^v to negotiate 
and settle a treaty and an assurance that nothing wouM be done 
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a hardship on the Peshwa not only to lose the fort and city of 
Ahmedabad, but also a considerable part of his ancient share 
m Gujarat. He was reluctant to give up Bassein and expatiated 
much on the labour and expense with which it had been con- 
quered by Chimnaji from the Portuguese. 

AH these minor differences, Anderson hoped, would be 
removed to the mutual satisfaction of both parties. But how 
could the Poona ministers be absolved from their connection 
with Haidar ? - From Sindhia’s camp, Anderson reported to 
Hastings on 12 March, 1782 ; 

“The great and indeed I may say the only difficulty has 
been about Hyder Ally. Sindia did not choose to agree 
to make a peace without including him some way or other 
in it ; and as I had no authority for that purpose from 
you and knew not how if might affect your political opera- 
tions with other Courts I could not agree to include him 
in any way whatever. Whenever I had suggested to him 
the idea of an alliance against Haidar he had frequently 
insinuated that as soon as peace was made with us and 
Hyder’s name included in it, the Peshwa would imme- 
diately write to Haidar to desist from hostilities and to 
restore all the countries which the Marattas had ceded 
to him.”®® 

If Haidar refused to comply with either of these requisitions, 
the Peshwa would join the English in hostilities against . 
him. 

Haidar was not, however, the only problem that loomed 
large before the English ; territorial settlement proved no less 
vexatious than peace with Mysore. Sindhia refused to make 
peace unless Bassein and Ahmedabad were restored to the 
Peshwa.®® Naturally Anderson’s negotiations went on slowly 
and Hastings’ anxiety began to increase proportionately. 
Hastings was afraid of nothing but delay. It was not peace 
with conditions of advantage that he wanted, but a speedy 
peace ; he was prepared to purchase it with the sacrifice of every 
foot of ground that the English had acquired from the Marathas, 
except Salsette and the little islands adjacent to Bombay. He 
had given great offence both to Nizam Ali Khan and Mudaji 
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■smploying a multitude of negotiators. Poona politics, Hastings 
said, were too deep to be unravelled. Whatever might have 
been the cause of the delay in ratification, he could never think 
that Nana was engaged in a treaty with Haidar and the French 
to oppose the operation of the treaty.*® 

Ratification was to come from Poona and Sindhia kept 
himself in close touch with Nana and the Peshwa. Hana 
Famavis expresse d satisfaction with the terms of the t r eaty , 
but he cmpliasised th e ncccs sity_of,cstablis hing a m ore complete 
alliance again^J;laidar,.AIi„and_of _scj,thng_a pjan to prevent 
Raghuhath Rao from taking refuge with the enemies of^e 
Pesh\Va7*Jlt~Was Nana’s wish that Raghunath Rao should 
be obliged to reside at any place on the banks of the Godavari.’® 
.Anderson’s patience was wearing out and he ascribed the 
•delay to two reasons : Either Nana was well inclined himself 
but prevented from sending the ratification by the threats and 
influence of others; or Nana was not disposed to ratify the treaty 
at all. In the former case, it was settled that Sindhia, accom- 
panied by Anderson, should go to Poona to support Nana with 
all his power and influence. Sindhia’s presence would free 
Nana from the awe of others and enable him to complete the 
treaty by his signature and the seal of the Peshwa, In case of 
the treaty not being ratified, a new treaty should be settled 
between Sindhia and the English in which all the articles of the 
Salbai agreement should be confirmed and the name of the 
■Peshwa be retained. Sindhia’s forces in conjunction with the 
Hnglish troops should then enforce these articles against all 
opposition that might be made by any officer of the Maratha 
' Government,” i 

Negotiations dragged on till the early days of October when 
Naro Sheo Deo arrived from Poona to settle with Anderson 
some points preliminary to the ratification of the treaty by the 
Peshwa.’® He produced the form of a treaty to be filled in 
relative to Haidar.’® The substance was this ; The Peshwa 
should call upon Haidar to restore the territories that formerly 
belonged to the English. If he refused, the English should 
repulse him from the Carnatic, and the joint army of the 
Marathas and the English should attack him on the other side ; 
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after the English had recovered their territories, they should not 
listen to any proposals of peace Haidar might make until the- 
Peshwa consented thereto ; the Peshwa would call on all powers 
who were included in his State to assist in the war, and if any 
of them refused, the English should assist the Peshwa in com- 
pelling them to obedience.s® Anderson informed Bhau Bakshi, 
Sindhia’s agent, that the nature of his instructions would not 
admit of his setth'ng any separate treaty till the treaty already 
concluded was ratified. He also observed that it would be im- 
proper for the English to engage to compel Nizam Ali or Mudaji 
to fight against Haidar if they wanted to remain neutral. The 
English had no right to molest them ; besides, such a clause- 
would be imprudent as it would stir up a very formidable league- 
against them.®^ 

Hastings’ mind grasped to the full extent the consequences, 
if the treaty was not ratified. The war flames on the western 
coast of India had been extinguished with the signing of the 
treaty of Salbai. There only remained to give a death-knell 
to the fury of Haidar Ali. This was Hastings’ sole object now, 
and to achieve it he required the assistance of the Marathas.. 
He was impatient to obtain the ratification from Poona as 
he firmly believed that this would be instantly followed by a 
co-operation of the Marathas against Haidar Ali.®^ The 
Governor-General and Council had ratified the treaty as early 
as June, 1782 ; but if inexorable forces stood in the way of ob- 
taining ratification from Poona, Hastings should not be blamed 
for this. To Scott, he wrote, “I am impatient only for the 
ratification of the Maratha Treaty because others are so. War 
may be made by one party only and best, when the other is 
averse to it. Peace must be the work of both.”®® Hastings- 
wanted to bring the contest with Haidar immediately to a decided 
issue while the English had a superiority in strength. He appre- 
hended that Haidar might be reinforced by a powerful arma- 
ment from France in the next year which would enable him to 
defy all united efforts, if delayed so long. “That in this act,” 
Hastings wrote, “we must require the sanction of the Peishwa’s 
name, and the concurrence of the minister to give it its due in- 
fluence and credit ; and for the same reason I wish for the rati- 
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■ficaiion of the Treaty likewise, because the world will not believe 
them to be in earnest, while they withhold it”.®^ 

Towards the first week of December, 1782, a gleam of hope 
•appeared when Sindhia assured Anderson about the certainty 
•of ratification.®® Sindhia had now good reasons to hope that 
it would soon arrive as his Dewan Madhu Rao Gangadhar had 
xecdved a letter from his brother at Poona mentioning that Nana 
Farnavis had come to the determination of ratifying the treaty.®® 
The death of Haidar on 7 December,®’ as Grant Duff puts it, 
ihad ‘a speedy effect in deciding the measures of the Mahratta 
Ministers and the ratification of the treaty of Salbye was the 
immediate result.’®® But even at this stage Nana’s decision to 
•ratify the treaty met with opposition from Haripant and other 
ministers. It was only after stormy debates that he could con- 
vince them of the necessity of the measure. He argued that 
hy declining the ratification, he could not suffer to draw the 
perpetual enmity of the English and to lose the allegiance of 
Sindhia who commanded 50,000 horse.®® Then the treaty was 
ratified by the Peshwa on 20 December, 1782. Along with the 
Tatification,®® the Poona Government also sent a blank paper 
under the seal of the Peshwa in order that Sindhia might fill 
at up with ‘more complete articles’ of an alliance against Mysore. 

In the month of January, 1783, Bhau Bakshi laid before 
Anderson some proposals on behalf of Mahadji Sindhia.®^ 
<1) Regarding Raghunath Rao it was proposed that Sindhia 
should send a person of rank to invite and encourage him to 
-accept of the provision made for him in the 6th Article of the 
treaty and that Anderson should also write a letter to Raghunath 
Rao recommending his compliance. In this point Anderson 
acquiesced. (2) Orders should immediately be sent to Eyre 
'Coote to carry on the war in the Carnatic and to reject all over- 
tures of peace from Mysore. Anderson remarked that no orders 
■could be given to Coote unless the treaty was exchanged. (3) 
'On the restoration of several forts to the Marathas, all guns and 
Rankelahs belonging to them should likewise be restored. 
Anderson promised to write for this purpose to the Governor- 
General after the delivery of the treaty. (4) As the Bombay 
Government had been ‘the cause of past disturbances and it was 
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frcm them only that future dilutes could be apprehended"„ 
It v/as desired that some testimony might be obtained of their 
acquiescence m the terms of the treaty. Anderson gave the 
assurance that the Governor-General and Council would enforce 
their strict compliance wdth the terms of the treaty. (5) The 
Peshwa v^ould request the assistance of the English in case he 
should Snd it necessarj^ to punish any of his chiefs. Reciprocal 
assistance v.vuld be given by the Peshwa to the English in case of 
necessity. The immediate object of the Peshwa was to get the 
assistance of the Engh'sh aginst the Sidis of Rajapuri. Anderson 
remarked that he was not authorised to enter on nev/ negotia- 
tions like this. With the arrival of the ratification, Bhau Bakshi 
made specious offers to Anderson to settle a treaty regarding 
Iriysore. But Anderson said that he would settle it ‘after the 
ratification vras delivered’. 

On the morning of 8 Februajy, 1 783, the two ratified treaties 
were read but their exchange was suspended till a more auspici- 
ous day.^^ Ihe treaty was formally exchanged on 24 February. 
The Supreme Council felt happy at the ratification and exchange- 
of the treaty and v.'rote in a congratulatory letter to Anderson : 
“We sincerely rejoice at the final interchange of the rati- 
fied treaty with the Maratta State, and take this occasion 
to express our entire approbation of your steady and 
persevering endeavours under all the discouragements and 
procrastinated suspense which you have met with to bring- 
it to a conclusion.”” 

They asked the Bombay Government’s punctual performance 
of every condition of the treaty ‘without admitting any plca’.’^ 
From a sense of gratitude for Sindhia’s conduct towards the 
English, the Supreme Council agreed to deliver the fort, town 
and district of Broach to him.®^ A sunniid for -this purpose 
was sent to Anderson. They also assented to the propositions 
made by Bhau Bakshi to Anderson for the better preservation 
of peace established with the Maratha Government.-' 

The Bombay Government viewed with concern the great 
Joss of revenue v/hich the Company sustained by this treaty, 
although they affirmed their adherence to its terms.*' Gambicr 
protested against the treaty as 'highly disadvantageous and 
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dishonourable to the Company’. The Marathas, Gambier 
wrote, would not have given their ratification, had Haidar lived. 
He added : “Had the Maratta Government a right to hold us in 
suspense while he (Haidar) lived and added weight to their 
scale, have we no right to avail ourselves of the favourable 
opportunity his death had presented us . . . The present treaty 
depresses Bombay beyond any power, or at least probability, of 
future recovery. It must in future be, an heavy clog on the 
Company without any means of supporting itself.”®® 

To make the treaty permanent and to guard against any 
provocation by which its ends might be defeated, were the tasks 
which now demanded the serious attention of Warren Hastings. 
Writing to the Earl of Shelburne on 2 April, 1783, he observed : 
“I am sorry to say that the credit of the English faith is 
not well ascertained in the estimation of the people of 
India. It will be utterly blasted by a revival of enmity with 
the Marattas on grounds of doubtful provocation. Such 
an event, if it should early happen, must proceed from the 
Presidency of Bombay which is adverse to the Treaty, not 
from this government which made it nor from that of Fort 
St. George which by its situation is precluded from any 
grounds of contention with the Mahrattas.”®® 

Hastings, therefore, recommended Anderson to the favour 
of Shelburne so that he might be appointed to succeed Hornby 
after his' retirement from the office of Governor of Bombay. 
The talents which Anderson had displayed in the negotiation 
with Sindhia won for him universal applause. He also possessed 
some experience in the administration of the public revenue, 
‘a science yet new to the Presidency of Bombay and much 
wanted.’ The treaty originated with Hastings and had been 
conducted throughout by his separate authority. He had, there- 
fore, more than common interest in the maintenance of it and 
appealed to Shelburne to yield to his recommendation. After- 
wards it appeared to Hastings that Boddam stood next in succes- 
sion to Hornby. As Shelburne was out of office, he asked Scott 
to exert his influence in securing his appointment.^®® Boddam 
was ‘a man of worth, candour and honour’, and Hastings was 
convinced that he would inviolably observe the treaty if he was 
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placed at the head of the Bombay Government. Anderson 
might be placed next in succession to Boddam. 

Immediately after the ratification, Sindhia issued a passport 
for the safe conduct of Colonel Charles Morgan with six batta- 
lions from Surat to Calcutta.^“ He also granted to the English 
Company the exclusive privilege of trade in the city and pargana 
of Broach.’o^ The Bombay Government sent orders to the Chiefs 
and Councils of Suraf and Broach for delivering up the different 
districts to such persons as might be properly authorised to 
receive the same.^°’ 

Anderson proposed to Sindhia that he should proceed to 
Poona to be witness on behalf of the Company to the delivery of 
the ceded country to the officers of the Peshwa and to the due 
execution of the rest of the articles of the treaty of peace. Sindhia 
informed Anderson that it was unnecessary as the most mate- 
rial parts of the business between the English and the Marathas 
would rest with him.^°^ On the 26th April, 1783, Anderson 
concluded with Sindhia an additional treaty regarding the in- 
tercourse of shipping and the conduct to be observed by both 
Governments in respect to fugitives.^'*® Intercourse of shipping 
between the two nations should be carried on ‘according to 
former customs’; and if any chief, merchant, or other person 
should fly from the territories of the Company to those of the 
Peshwa or from the territories of the Peshwa to those of the - 
Company, no protection should be afforded to any such person 
by cither party. 

A short time after the conclusion of peace an event took 
place which for a time threatened to precipitate war between the 
English and the Marathas. The Ranger, a cruizer, was on her 
way to Calicut when the Maratha fleet under Anandrao Dhulap 
suddenly attacked it on 8 April, 1783, on the coast near 
Ratnagiri.^'’® The battle was fierce and lasted from 11 o’clock 
till 3 in the afternoon.^”^ ‘Captain Pruen fought his vessel, with 
the greatest courage.’^®® The defence of the English was des- 
perate. The Marathas boarded the ship in hundreds and plun- 
dered everything. The Ranger's loss in the action was 5 killed 
and 25 wounded.^®® The Marathas lost about 8 men and about 
75 were wounded. The vessel was carried into Vijaydrug where / 
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:the prisoners suffered privations. The Bombay Government 
remonstrated to the Peshwa and asked him to release the pri- 
soners and to give up the cruizer with its cargoes.^^® The cap- 
ture of the vessel was so signal an act of hostility that the 
Bombay Government countermanded the orders for making 
the restitutions stipulated in the treaty unless the affair was 
.properly settled.^^^ The Poona Government immediately gave 
orders for the release of the vessel and also of the surviving 
'Captured officers The matter was thus amicably settled and 
the Bombay Government wrote to the Peshwa : “I hope the 
.memory of this disagreeable affair will be worn away by future 
good offices and acts of friendship”. 

The most absorbing question now was the restoration of 
-places which had formerly belonged to the Peshwa. To e.x- 
pedite the business, the Bombay Government sent orders to the 
"Chiefs of Surat, Broach, Thana, Bassein, Kalyan and Bclapur 
.nnd instructed them to deliver to authorised persons foris, places 
.and districts under their charge, stipulated to be restored to the 
Peshwa.“^ But the restoration of Alimcdabad and the d;>- 
•tricts of Fateh Sing to the Peshwa proved to be a thorny probbn:. 
to the Bombay Government.^^® They pleaded that it was r.o: 
.-stipulated in the treaty that Alunedabad was to be rcs'crei *.e 
the Peshwa. They had no power to restore Ahmedabad 
■had for a long time been in possession of Fateh Sir.a, Vv',:y 
regard to the restitution of the districts of the y-- 

iBombay Government wrote to the Peshwa : 

“Your Highness likewise desires that order? 
for the Guicawar countr}'. We undcrsiar.c :he 

Treaty that this country is to be taken frerr. :r.e Crmrany 
and we shall accordingly failliMly p-.c B-t it 

should be restored to Futty Sing frrrr. v,honi 

the Company received it and wc ha\i errierr'e to t/ic 
Treaty long ago sent orders to the Chirf; c: Surat 
Broach to surrender t/ie said couerr*' : r -- rh persf^'V^-r 
may be sent by Futty Sing to receh e f: e 

that the country belonging to ycur Cfrccr be 
to such persons as may be cernrec ' —ti ^ 

But the Supreme Council inteirened cr.d 
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should be restored to the Pcshwa upon the same footing as. 
he held it before the war. Fateh Sing was to be placed exactly' 
in the same situation with respect to the Maratha Govern- 
ment as he stood in before the war.^'" This was the plain and 
unequivocal sense of the 8th Article of the treaty and if Fateh 
Sing should refuse to accede to it, he would forfeit the Cowp^iny’s 
protection and force was to be employed in compelling him to 
restore the territories to the Peshwa,^^® 

After his father’s death, Tipu Sultan professed outwardly 
his acquiescence in the treaty of Salbai.”" On 29 July, 1783,. 
he wrote to Sindhia, “The peace which has been established 
through you, I agree to.”^"® But Tipu was a man of deep arti- 
fice. Without informing Sindhia, he agreed to a cessation of 
hostilities with the Madras Government. How could Sindhia 
disbelieve Tipu’s profession when the latter had sent to the 
Pcshwa a copy of his proposals in which it was stated that he 
would relinquish to the English all the territories taken from the- 
Nawab of Arcot ? Tipu also said : “That whilst the Sun and 
Moon shall last he shall adhere to the Peace which the Peshwa. 
has settled for him.’’^"^ But Tipu’s negotiations with the English 
Commissioners alarmed Sindhia as his chief object was to bring 
the exclusive management of all transactions between the English 
and Tipu either into his own hands or into those of the Peshwa. 

In Sindhia’s opinion, Tipu had not acceded to the terms of the- 
treaty of Salbai, He had not yet restored the territories of' 
Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan and the English and released the 
prisoners.^®^ Moreover, the Marathas were anxious to get back 
the territories which they had lost to Haidar Ali. The English 
were also no less eager to recover their territory in the- 
Carnatic. 

In the sunshine of autumn, on 28 October 1783, a new treaty 
was concluded between Anderson and Sindhia. If Tipu 
refused to accede to the terms of the treaty of Salbai, the Peshwa 
would assist the English and make war against him ; in that 
case neither of the contracting parties should make peace with 
Tipu without the consent of the other. “The territories of the- 
English Company and the Nabab Mahomed Ally will be- 
delivered to the English Company and Nabab Mahomed Ally,. 
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the territories of the Peshwa and the Maratta State will be 
delivered to the Peshwa and Maratta State. 

The draft of the separate treaty relative to Tipu, which 
Sindhia had forwarded to Poona, was highly approved of, and 
the Peshwa and Nana being then ignorant of its having actually 
been signed, urged him to lose no time in concluding it.’-^ 
This separate treaty between the English and the Marathas 
against Tipu was an event of great significance. But Anderson 
viewed with dismay the establishment of peace between the 
English and Tipu through the mediation of the Marathas. On 
22 October, 1783, he wrote to Hastings : 

“The Marathas have themselves very considerable claims 
against Tippoo Saheb wliich there is every reason to 
think they are resolved to get settled before a complete 
peace be established betwixt that Prince and us. Con- 
sidering this circumstance, the distance of their situation, 
and their fibced habits of procrastination, if peace be still 
thought obtainable it will perhaps be deemed expedient 
to take some step for establishing it without relying on 
their mediation, which would inevitably be productive 
of great delay. 

The Peshwa and Nana made feverish effort to execute the 
separate treaty relating to Tipu.^^’ But while the Marathas 
prepared themselves in secrecy counting upon the British support. 
Lord Macartney, the Madras Governor, concluded a treaty 
with Tipu. On 11 March, 1784, the treaty of Mangalore was 
signed, without any reference whatsoever to the Marathas. 
On 18 January, 1784, Macartney had written to the Bombay 
Govenunent that peace was not only desirable, but so necessary 
an object in their desperate situation, that it was their duty to 
accomplish it by every means.*^® The object was attained ; 
but in their anxiety to terminate the war with Tipu, the Madras 
1 Government were ‘led into a train of most injudicious 
proceedings, in the course of wliich they were systematically 
insulted by Tippoo, their representatives treated with indignity, 
the British nation held up as supplicants for peace.’^^o Nana 
and Mahadji were offended at the contempt shown to them 
by the omission of the 9th Article of the treaty of Salbai which 
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to meet him in his camp near Fatehpur Sikri. The Emperor 
now appointed him Deputy of the Peshwa and on 4 December, 
17S4. honoured him with the title of Vakil-i-Mutlak or Yice- 
regent of the Empire.**- “This post was so rarely filJed that 
only three previous instances of it are known in the long 
annul of the Timurids, once under Akbar, once under Shah 
Jahan and the last time under Bahadur Shah I. As Mahadji 
returned to his tent after being appointed dictator of the Delhi 
Empire, Itis troops lined the entire route and fired salutes, while 
all the ofneers presented nazars in his tent. Thus at one stroke 
all the machinations of the great Maratha’s puny rivals were 
reduced to nullity."*’^ 

W’hile recounting the rewards which Mahadji Sindhia earned 
by his courage, circumspection and foresight, we should not 
overlook the persistent misunderstanding and hostihty which 
fell to the lot of Warren Hastings in England throughout the 
\var. The last stage was peculiarly embarrassing for him and 
his friends who were, however, able partly to wrest even from 
unwilling quarters some recognition of the services rendered by ' 
him' to his countr>' against tremendous odds. 

In the spring of 1781 the news of the disasters to the Com- 
pany's arms in India found its W'ay to the British public, already 
embittered by the American tragedy. In August Sulivan said, 
“the plot seems deep, and the Mahratta war, I conjecture, is 
to be the engine to crush us.”*** Francis leagued himself with 
a cabal, strenuously endeavouring to deprecate Hastings’ merit 
and arrange a censure on his administration.**® Peace with the 
Marathas was the desire of every Englishman, and this only 
could secure the continuance of Hastings in the Government 
of Bengal, unthwarted by faction.**® From his friend Sykes 
at London came the message : 

“All America e.xpect the port of New York is lost and a 
capital army under Lord ComwalUs captured, in short 
disgrace upon disgrace— an attack is certainly made upon 
some part of India before this arrives ; wish much peace 
had been made -with the Marhattas or I fear you will be 
overpowered, having so many powers in India against 
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Thicker clouds began to gather, and on 15 April, 1782, the 
Lord Advocate, Dundas, delivered his famous speech in which 
he condemned the acts of Hastings. On 28 May, 1782, a resolu- 
tion was passed in the House of Commons to the effect that 
it was the duty of the Court of Directors to recall Hastings from 
the Government of Bengal because he had ‘acted in a manner 
repugnant to the honour and policy of the British nation.’ On 
18 June, however, the directive was negatived by the Court of 
Proprietors. Scott informed Hastings on 21 June, 1782 ; 

“The world are at last convinced that you did not plunge 
the Company into the Maratha War and that you have 
from the commencement of it, been anxious to secure 
a firm and honourable peace. The Carnatic all men allow 
has been preserved by measures entirely your own.”^^® 
Hastings received this news when the ratification of the 
treaty of Salbai still hung in the balance. He had yet to win 
the assistance of the Marathas for the protection of the 
•Carnatic. He was afraid of the consequence the report of 
these Tiappenings in England would produce in the minds of 
the country Powers. “Think my Lord,” he wrote to the Earl 
of Shelburne on 12 December, 1782, “of the_ English newspapers 
and Leyden Gazettes circulating through every state in Europe 
and every European colony in Asia, the suspension of the powers 
of the first British Government in India, at a period such as 
the present, in the express words of the resolution of the House 
of Commons.”^^® Hastings vindicated his position by saying 
that he' had no more concern with the origin and commence- 
ment of the Maratha War than the Lord Advocate of Scotland ; 
that it began without his knowledge ; and that he supported 
the Government of Bombay with money, with a powerful 
military aid and -with encouragement. The timely arrival of 
the detachment from Bengal saved the credit of the Bombay 
Presidency and the military reputation of the English. The 
invasion of the Carnatic was not caused by the Maratha War 
but by the known weakness of the' Carnatic and by a great con- 
federacy formed against all the British Governments in India, 
a confederacy which was the avowed act of Nizam Ali Khan. 
IBut the Nizam proved lukewarm to the cause of the confederacy ; 
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Hastings’ influence detached Berar from it and in the end pro- 
duced a general peace with the Marathas. Thus the Maratha 
War was the creation of the Presidency of Bombay and of the: 
Court of Directors. Hastings wanted to reap the 'whole credit 
for the prosecution of it with tenacity and the conclusion of 
peace with- the Marathas. All things considered, it was not 
vanity that prompted Hastings to declare that he had been 
the instrument of rescuing one Presidency from infamy, andL 
both from annihilation.”^®® 


On 23 October, 1782, after violent debates at the India House,. 
13 Directors voted for the removal of Hastings ; but tea 
Directors opposed the measure and seven of them protested 
against it in the strongest manner. On the 24th, this resolu- 
tion was laid before a General Court, when it was fully and 
ably debated. Johnstone moved that the resolution should 
be rescinded on the following grounds : 

“That it appears to this Court, from incontestable- 
evidence drawn from the records of the Company that 
the war in which we are now engaged with the Marattas 
was evidently founded on the sentiments of the Court ot 
Directors . . . and that consequently it would be the highest 
of injustice to lay the blame of that war, or the evils- 
which have followed from it, upon Mr, Hastings when it 
appears that the dissatisfaction of the Court of Directors- 
expressed at the Treaty of Poorunder, in their letters to 
Bengal of ' the 5th of February, and tq Bombay of the 
16th of April, 1777, gave the strongest encouragement' 
to both presidencies, to seize the slightest pretence of 
provocation from the ministers of the Maratta State, to 
renew their engagements with Ragobah. Neither have- 
the measures adopted by Mr. Hastings, in consequence of 
such instructions ever received the slightest censure from. 


For the 


the said Court of Directors. 

The motion was carried by an overwhelming majority, 
time being Hastings was vindicated. . 

But in the early months of 1783 a faction in England supposed 
that Hastings was not serious in his wish for peace with the- 
Marathas. But his friends,* especially Scott, exposed the fallacy 
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of- their reasoning on this subject and tried to convince every- 
body that no man could be more anxious for peace as Hastings 
was.^®“ In the month of March, 1783, letters were received in 
London from Bombay in which it was stated that all hopes of 
peace with the Marathas seemed at an end.^®® Burke and 
Smith went to the House of Commons and said that Hastings 
had been deceived by Sindhia and peace was not to be had. This 
report obtained credence and gave great uneasiness to Hastings’ 
friends, till they learnt that peace had actually been ratified 
in Calcutta on 6 June. Hastings’ friends were in high spirits. 
The Court of Directors, however, coldly expressed their pleasure 
at the conclusion of peace and went on to censure the Governor 
General because he had used Sindhia as his agent in the negotia- 
tions. They had other complaints as well. Though they 
acknowledged the necessity of peace and expressed their deter- 
mination to abide by the terms of it, they did not approve of 
such territorial cessions to the Marathas. They condemned 
the entire cession of Broach and thought half of it would have 
been sufficient. They regretted that Raghunath Rao could 
not be protected. In a word, the Court of Directors became, 
cynical with regard to the Treaty of Salbai.^®^ 

Once again the Directors and the Proprietors disagreed. 
The latter met on 7 November, 1783, and voted their formal 
thanks for Hastings’ long and invaluable service. Governor 
Johnstone pointed out the contrast between- Britain’s success 
in India and her reverses in other parts of the world : 

“When we come to reflect that this East is the only 
quarter of the globe in which the British arms have 
sustained their lustre without losing territories, we should 
be more cautious in imputing blame to the Governor 
General, who has preserved them ; or in withholding 
our praise for his having so done if I look to North 
America, the prospect is too melancholy ; if I cast my 
eye to the West Indies, a number of islands appear under 
the flags of our enemies — ^if I go to the Mediterranean, 

I see Minorca lost ; it is in the East alone we have sus- 
tained the shock with credit ; . . . Whoever will trace the 
progress of the negotiation with the Marattas from the 
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beginning to the conclusion, the means applied to bring 
about that event, will find suflicient cause to excite his 
admiration, and to extinguish any malevolence he may 
entertain against Mr. Hastings/’^ss 
Continuing in the same strain Dallas asked : “Not to 
have despaired of the Commonwealth, was, in Roman times, 
a subject for public thanks. What praise then is due to him, 
by whose spirited conduct, through a long season of general 
despondence, we have at length obtained a most honourable 
and advantageous peace Sulivan referred to Hastings as 
‘the best servant the Company ever had,’ to whose ‘wonderful 
and unparalleled exertions’ England owed her ‘salvation’.^” 
Even critics were charitable on this occasion. Watson said : 
“I blamed, and still do blame him, for the war ; but I think him 
entitled, in a tenfold degree, to my warmest thanks for this 
peace. 

Hastings was weary of holding his post after more than a 
decade of strenuous services and tremendous anxiety. In a 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated 20 March, 1783, he 
announced his intention to resign the Governor-Generalship 
and requested that a successor might be appointed.^®® A year 
later he became very anxious to leave Bengal and on 26 
December, 1784, he wrote to his wife, “If I receive no other 
advices, or no letter from England by the 3 1st of January, I 
will wait no longer, but instantly embark,”^®® On 1 February, 
1785, he attended the last Council, delivered up the keys of the 
public treasury and of Fort William and generously took leave 
of the members of the Board. On the 6th, he took his passage 
in the Berrington after a long period of ceaseless toil in India, 
only to find disgrace and humiliation at home. 
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